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INTRODUCTION. 



Tsift Httle work is offered as a manual of ref« 
erence 4iid information for housekeepbrs. gen- 
erally, a^d also for babbebs and haibdbessebs. 
It contaixis recipes for making a great variety of 
articles noeded by the fonnex, and used or sold 
by the latter. Many of these have been repeat- 
edly tested, ^nd can be confidently reoommended 
as being genuine and valuable. Others have 
been taken 'from high standard works of both 
American and European production; and the 
*5haracter of the works is a sufficient guaranty for 
their truthfulness. Many of ihese recipes Csome 
now appearing in piint for the first time)^ have 
been sold at enormously high prices ; of one in 
particular, the right of a single county was sold, 
only a few years since, for two hundred dollars. 
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4 INTRODUCTIOir, 

It is still advantageously used by certain firms in 
this city. That portion of the work relating to 
the culture of house and garden plants, and to 
th^treatment of fruit-trees, has been prepared by 
one thoroughly conversant with the subject, and 
,will be found of especial interest to amateur gar- 
deners. The instniction in regard to the breeding 
and care of canary-birds, and to a proper selection 
of food for them, is the result of long and success- 
ful experience, and will be highly prized by those 
engaged in this puiisuit. The information con- 
cerning the hair and its diseases has been com- 
piled from the first medical works in the world; 
and cannot fail to be of great value to barbers 
and hairdressers everywhere. 

Boston, Jane, 1868. # 
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HOUSEKEEPERS' RECIPEff. 



The following recipes we have arranged nnder 
the head of Housekeepers' Recipes, because most 
of them ai*e what every housekeeper needs, and 
will find of immense value.* 

TO KEEP APPLES FROM FREEZING. 

Apples form an article of chief necessity in 
almost every family : therefore, great cave is 
taken to protect them from frost ; it being well 
known tha^hey, if left unprotected, are <iestroyed 
by the firet frost which occura. They may be 
kept in the attic witJi impunity throughout th-j 
winter, by simply covering them over with a 
linen cloth : be sure you have Unen^ for woollen 
or other cloth is of no avail, 

TO PRESERVE GRAPES. 

Take a cask or barrel which will hold water, 
and put into it, firet a layer of bran, dried in an 
oven or of ashes well dried and sifted ; upon 
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m 

this place a layer of grapes well cleaned, and 
gathered in the afternoon of a dry day, before 
they are perfectly ripe ; proceed thus with alter- 
nate layers t)f bran or ashes and grapes, till the 
baAl is full, taking care that the grapes do not 
touch each other, and to. let the last layer be of 
bran or ashes ; then close the barrel so that the 
air may not penetrate, which is an essential point 
Grapes thus packed will keep for nine or even 
twelve months. To restore them to freshness, cut 
the end of the stalk of each bunch of grapes, and 
put it into red wine, as you would flowers into 
water. White grapdis should be put into white 
wine. 

TO KEEP ORANGES AND LEMONS. 

Take fine sand, and make it very dry ; after it 
is cold, put a quantity of it into a clean vessel ; 
then take your oranges, and set a la^r of them 
in the sand, the stalk-end down, so that they do 
not touch each other; theii put in more sand, 
enough to cOver them two inches deep ; keep in 
a cool place, but still from freezing, and you will 
find your fruit in high preservation at the end of 
several months. 

TO PRESERVE EGGS. 

Tak^ lime 1 bushel ; ^alt 2 pounds ; cream of 
tartar } pound ; and water to make a liquid in 
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which an egg will float. Eggs may be preserved 
in this solution for two years : this ought to be 
kept in a cellar or other cool- place. Be careful 
not to crack the shells oif putting th'fem into the 
liquid. '^ 

TO INCREASE THE LAYING OF EGGS. 

The best method is to mix with their food, every 
other day, about a teaspoon of ground cayenne 
pepper to each dozen fowl. Whilst upon this sub- 
ject, it would be well to say, that if your hens 
lay soft eggs, or eggs without shells, you should 
put plenty of old plaster, egg-shells, or even 
oyster-shells broken up, where they can get at it, 

• TO PRESERVE MEATS. 

Beef to pickle for long keeping. First, thor- 
oughly rul^salt into it, and let it remain in bulk 
for twenty-four hours to draw off the blood. 
Second, take it up, letting it drain, and pack as 
desired. Third, have ready a pickle prepared as 
follows: for every 100 pounds of beef use 7 
pounds salt; saltpetre and cayenne pepper each, 
1 ounce ; molasses, 1 quart ; and soft water, 8 
gallons : boil and skim well, and when cold pour 
over the beef. 

Another method is to use 6 pounds salt, 1 
pound brown sugar, and i oz. saltpetre, to each 
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100 pounds ; dissolve the above in sufBcieift water 
to cover the meat, and in two weeks drain all off, 
and make more same as first It will then keep 
through the season. To boil for eating, put into 
boiling water; for soups, into cold water. 

To Pickle Beef for Present or Winter Use and 
for Drying. — Cut your beef into sizable pieces, 
sprinkle a little salt upon the bottom of the barrel 
only ; then pack your beef without salt amongst 
it ; and, when packed, pour over it a brine made 
by dissolving 6 lbs. of salt for each 100 lbs. of 
beef in just sufficient water to cover it. 

In three weeks, perhaps a little less, such pieces 
as are designed for drying will be ready to hang 
up by soaking over night to remove the salt from 
the outside. 

To Keep Fresh Meat a Week or Two in Sum- 
mer. — Persons living at a distance from butchere 
can keep meat very nicely for a week#or two to 
putting it into sour milk or buttermilk, and pla- 
cing it in a cellar or other cool place. Rinse well 
when used. 

To preserve smoked meats, hams, &c., pack 
them in pulverized charcoal: they will keep for 
years. 

To Preserve Pork and Bacon Fresh from 
Winter-Killing. — Lay it in pickle about a week 
or ten. days, just pickl^ enough to be palatable. 
Then slice it up, and fry it about half or two- 
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thirds as much as you would for present eating; 
then lay it away in its own grease, in jars 
properly covered as you would lard. When 
wanted in summer, take out eiwugh for your 
meal, and re-fry suitable for eating.* You will 
find it very fin^ 

PICKLES. 

A few recipes are here given to illustrate the 
methods employed in preparing these condiments. 
The best vinegar should be employed. Some 
prefer' the crystal or white vinegar (distilled vine- 
gar, or ra^er pure dilut;^d wood vinegar), espe- 
cially for white pickles ; but the best wine vinegar 
is more agreeable. Stoneware jars not glazed 
with lead should be used to keep the pickles in; 
or otherwise green glass jars. 

Spiced Vinegar for Pickles Generally. — 
Bruise in a mortar 2 oz. of black pepper, 1 oz. of 
ginger, ^ oz. of allspice and 1 oz. of salt : if a 
hotter pickle is desired, add \ dr. of cayenne, 
or a few capsicums ; for walnuts, add iilao 1 oz. of 
shallots. Put these into a stone jar \yith a quart 
pf vinegar, and cover them with a bladder 
wetted with the pickle, and over this a piece of 
leather. Set the jar on a trivet near the fire for 
three days, shaking- it three times a day; then 
pour it on the walnuts or other vegetables: 
for walnuts it is used hot, but for cabbage, Ac, 
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cold. Bat, to save time, it is usual to simmer 
the vinegar gently with the spices, which is best 
done in an enamelled saucepan. 

J3eet Hoot, -^ Boil the roots till three parts done 
(from 1^ to 2^ hours) ; then take them out ; 
peel them, and cut them into finn slices; put 
them into ajar, and pour on them sufficient cold 
spiced vinegar as above to cover them. 

Cabbage^ White. — Cut them in thin slices ; put 
them into an earthen pan, sprinkle them with 
salt, and let them lie for two days; then drain 
them, and spread them out before the fire for 
some hours; put theminto a stone jSr, and add 
sufficient white vinegar or pale wine vinegar to 
cover them, and a little mace and white pepper- 
corns. 

Cabbage^ Red, — Remove the outer leaves 
and stalks, and cut the cabbage into quarters, 
and shred them into a colander or strainer, and 
sprinkle them with salt; next day drain thetn, 
put them into a jar, and pour upon them suf- 
ficient cold spiced vinegar to cover them. Others' 
hang up the cabbage for a few days to dry, tlien 
shred the leaves, and put them in layers in a jar 
with a little salt, pepper, aod ginger, and fill up 
with cold vinegar. Others use vinegar without 
spice. 

Cauliflower and Broccoli, — These should be 
sliced, and salted for 2 or 3 days ; then drained 
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and spread upon a dry cloth before the fire for 
24 hours ; then put them in layers in a jar and 
covered with spiced vinegar: if vegetables are 
put into cold salt and jvater (a \ lb. of salt ta 
a quart of water), and gradually heated lo boil- 
ing, it answers the same purpose as letting them 
lie some days in salt. 

Oucunibers^ Oh&rldns, — Small cucumbers, but 
not too young, are wiped clean with a dry 
cloth, put into a jar, and boiling vinegar, with a 
handful of salt, poured on them. Boil up the 
vinegar every, three days, and pour it on them till 
they become green ; then add ginger and pepper, 
and tie them up close for use, or cover them with 
salt and water (as above) in a stone jar; cover 
them, and set them on the hearth before the fii*e 
for two or three days, till they turn yellow ; then 
put away the wat6r, and cover them with hot 
vinegar, set them near the fire, and keep them hot 
for eight or ten days, till they become green ; 
then pour off the vinegar, cover them with hot 
spiced vinegar, and cover them close. 

Mangoes, — Large cucumbers, or small melons, 
are split so that a marrow-spoon may be intro- 
duced, and the seeds taken out ; they are then 
parboiled in brine strong enough to float an 
®ggj dried on a cloth before the fire, filled with 
mustard-seed and a clove of garlic, and then cov 
ered with spiced vinegar. 
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True Mangoes the same. 

Mushrooms, — Clean them with . water and 
flannel, and throw them into boiling salt and wa- 
ter in a stew-pan, and let them boil for a few min- 
utes. t)rain them in a colander, and lay them on 
a linen cloth, covering them with another. Put 
them into bottles with a blade or two of mace, 
and fill up with white vinegar, pouring some melt- 
ed mutton-fat on the top, if intended to be kept 
long. 

• Nasturtiums^ French £eans^ and other small 
green vegetables, are pickled in the same way as 
gherkins. 

Onions. — 1. Let them lay in strong salt and 
water for a fortnight ; then take them out and 
peel them ; put them into fresh salt and water for 
another fortnight; take them out, wash them clean, 
and let them lay in fresh water all night. Next 
day^put them on a cloth to drain; then put them 
in a jar, and pour over them hot spiced vinegar ; 
if you wish them of a nice color, use white vine- 
gar. 

2. Peel small silver-button onions, and throw 
them into a stew-pan of boiling water ; as soon 
as they look clea]*, take them out with a perfor- 
ated spoon, and lay them on a folded cloth, cov- 
ered with another; and when quite dry put them 
into a jar, and cover them with hot spiced vine- 
gar. When quite cold, bung them down, and 
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cover with bladder wetted in the pickle, and 
leather. 

Walnuts. — Take 100 young walnuts, lay them 
in salt and water for two or three days, changing 
the water every day. (If required to be soon 
ready for use, pierce each walnut with a larding- 
pin that the pickle may penetrate.) Wipe them 
with a soft cloth, and lay them on a folded cloth 
for some hours. Then put them in a jar, and 
pour on them sufficient of the above spiced vine- 
gar, hot, to cover them. Or they may be allowed 
to simmer gently in strong vinegar, then put into 
a jar with a handful of mustard-seed, 1 oz. of 
ginger, J oz. mace, 1 oz. aUspice, 2 heads of gar- 
lic, and 2 split nutmegs; and pour on them suffi- 
cient boiling vinegar to cover them. Some 
prefer the walnuts to be gently simmered with 
the- brine, then laid on a cloth for a day or two 
till they turn black, put into a jar, and hot spiced 
vinegar poured on them. 

Tomatoes same as- gherkins. See cucumbers. 
PicccUiUi. ' Indian er Mixed Pickle, — To each 
gallon of strong vinegar put 4 oz. of strong 
cuny powder, 4 oz. of good flour of mustard, 
3 oz. of braised ginger, 2 oz. of turmeric, 8 oz. 
of skinned shallots, and 2 oz. of garlic (the last 
two slightly baked in a Dutch oven), \ lb. salt, 
and 2 drachms of cayenne pepper ; digest these 
near the fire as directed above for spiced vinegar. 
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* 

Put into a jar, ghorkios, sliced cucambers, sliced 
onions, button onions, cauliflowera, celery, broc- 
coli, French beans, nastuitiums, capsicums, large 
cncnmbers, and small melons; all except the 
capsicum, to be parboiled in salt and water, 
drained, and dried on a cloth before the fire. 
The melons and large cucumbers to be prepared 
as directed above for mangoes. ' Pour on them 
the above pickle. 

2. Take 1 lb. of ginger-root and ^ lb. of garlic 
(both previously salted and dried), 2 gallons of 
vinegar, J oz. of turmeric, J lb. of long pepper ; 
digest together for 2 or B days, near the fire, in a 
stone jar, or gently simmer them in a pipkin or 
enamelled saucepan ; then put in the above vege- 
tables, or almost any except red cabbage and 
walnuts, all previously salted and dried. 

ViNEGAB should not be boiled in metallic ves- 
sels, as the salts formed by such contacts are 
poisonous: it should be put into a stone jar, and 
that set into your kettle of water to boil; and 
pi(!kles, when made, are best kept in glass jars, 
well covered, and having a wooden or. horn spoon 
to remove them when- wanted. 

KETCHUPS. 

'Ketchup^ Camp, — 1. Anchovies, 4 oz. ; mix 
with. beer, 2 quarts ; white wine, 1 quart; boil a 
shoi-t time, add peeled shallots, B oz. ; black pep- 
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per, naace, natmegs, and ginger, of each ^ oz.: 
macerate 14 days, and bottle. 

2. Vinegar, 2 pints; walnnt ketchup,! pint; 
mushroom ketchup, 3 oz. ; garlic, 4 cloves ; cay- 
enne-pods, ^ oz.; soy, 2 oz.; wine, 4 oz.; 3 ancho- 
vies ; 1 oz. salt : macerate together 3 weeks, and 
botUe. 

3. Vinegar, 1 pint ; walnut ketchup, 4 oz. ; soy, 
2 oz. ; 12 chopped anchovies, 2 cloves of garlic, 
and cayenne-pods, 1 drachm : macerate 3 weeks, 
and bottle. 

Oucumber Ketchup. — Make same , as mush-* 
room ketchup. Used, with melted butter, for 
fowls. 

CockU J^etchtep, — Scald cockles in their own 
liquor^ add a little water, strain, and season to 
taste. If the ketchup is wanted white, use sherry 
wine, a sliced lemon, mace, nutmeg, and white 
p^per; if required brown, color with burnt 
sugar, and use some poi*t wine, anchovies, and 
garlic. Used to fish. 

Mushroom Ketchup. -. — 1. Pickled mushrooms, 
4 lbs.; salt, 2 lbs. Sprinkle it oi» the mushrooms; 
and, when they liquefy, remove the juice; add 
pimento, 6 oz. ; cloves, 1 oz.; boil gently and 
strain; the remaining liquor, if any, may be 
treated with pepper, mace, and ginger for a 
second quality. 
. 2* Express the mushrooms in the tincture 
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press ; and to each gallon add salt, 8 oz. ; shallots, 
IJ oz.; pimento, 1 oz.; black pepper and ginger, 
of each \ oz. ; .and cloves, 1 drachm. 

Mushroom ketchup is apt to lose strength- and 
turn bad in a few weeks after it is first made ; 
but again boiling with a little fresh spice, at the 
end of two months, will make it keep good a 
year round. 

Oyster Ketchup, — Mix together wine or good 
ale, 1 pint ; salt, 1 oz. ; mace and black pepper, 
of each IJ drachms. Cover oysters with this 
pickle, boil ten minutes, andj when cool, bottle, 
adding a little brandy to each bottle. 

Tomato Ketchup. — Proceed as for mushroom 
ketchup, and add a little Chili pepper vinegar. > 

Walnut Ketchup. — 1. The juice of green, ten- 
der walnuts expressed, 1 gallon; boil and skim 
till clear, add 2 lbs. of anchovies, 2 lbs. shallots, 
pepper, mace, and cloves, of each 1 oz., and a 
sliced clove of garlic ; simmer 15 minutes, add 
salt to taste, strain, and, when cool, bottle. Let 
it stand 12 months before using. 

2. Tender walnuts, bruised, ^ bushel ; add to 
each gallon of juice, red wine, 1 quart ; anchovy 
and bay salt, of each 4 oz.; allspice, 1 oz. ; black 
pepper, 2 oz. ; cloves and mace, of each»2 drachms 
a little ginger, and sliced horseradish. Simmer 
slowly until enough; and, when cold, bottle. 

3. Green walnutHshells, bruised, 4 parts; salt, 
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1 part; mix, and in 7 days express the liquor. 
To each gallon add allspice, 4 oz. ; ginger, 8 oz. ; 
long pepper, 2 oz.; cloves and mace, of each 
1 oz. Simmer for 80 minutes, cool, and bot- 
tle. 

Cubby Powdkb. — A combination of spices 
used to season meats with. There are a number 
'oi recipes extant for the true cuny powder: the 
articles used are similar in all of them, only 
diffeiing as to the quantity. A very good mixture 
consists of turmeric ^id coriander-seeds, of each 
4 oz.; black pepper, 2^ oz.; ginger, 14 drachms; 
cinnamon, mace, and cloves, each ^ oz.; carda- 
mom-seeds, 1 oz.; cumin-seeds, 2 dr.; cayenne 
pepper, 1 oz. ; powder and mix. 

JELLIES. 

Arrowroot Jelly » — Arrowroot, 1 table-spoon- 
ful; mix to a smooth paste with a little cold 
water ; pour on it half a pint of boiling milk ; stir 
some salt in, and boil it a minute or two ; add a 
little nutmeg and lump sugar, and, when thought 
requisite, a^tablespoonful of wine. Much better 
prepared with milk for most purposes than when 
made with water, but water must be used when 
milk disagrees with the patient. 

JBiscuit Jdly, — Boil soaked and crushed bis- 
'cuit in some milk and water, with a little salt ; 
when cooked sufficiently, add sugar to taste, and 
2 
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some ground oianamon, a little wine may also be 
added in diarrhoBa. 

Gorsican Moss JeUy. — Oorsican moss 1 oz., 
water su^cient to make 8 oz., boil 1 hour, add 
soaked isinglass, 1 dracbm, Inmp-sngar 2 oz^ 
white wine 2 oz. 

Hartshorn Jelly, — Hartshom*sbavings 8 oz., 
rinse them, then boil, in clean water, 3 pintd 
down to 1^ pintss strain, and add sugar 4 oz., 
tbe juice of a lemon and the white of an eg^^ 
beat up with a little cold water ; boil till it will 
jelly, then add the peel of the lemon, and flavor 
with spice to suit. 

Icdand^Moss Jelly, — r Soaked and washed Ice- 
land moss, 2 oz., water sufficient to make a strong 
solution; boil 1 hour, strain, add 1 drachm of 
isinglass, and boil to a proper consistence. Used 
in cough and asthma. 

Irish Moss Jelly, — Irish moss, soaked and 
washed, is boiled as Iceland moss, and, after 
straining, flavored to taste. Either Irish or Ice- 
land moss jellies are improved as cough medi- 
cines if boiled with linseed, then flavored with 
liquorice, sugar or rock candy as it is called, and 
the juice of a lemon. 

Gelatine Jelly, — Steep 1 oz. of gelatine in 
half a pint of cold water for ten minutes, add as 
much more water, boiling,, and stir until dis-* 
solved ; then mix in two sliced lemons, with 
sugar and wine to taste. 
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laingUbSB JeRy, — Steep \ oz. of isinglass in 
a pint of cold water for a short time ; heat it 
gently till dissolved, strain, and flavor it to taste. 
If wanted clear, add the white of an egg before 
removing it from the fire. 

Sago JeUy, — Soak 1 oz. of sago for an hour 
in water, then boil in 1 pint of fresh water, until 
clear; add wine, sugar, lemon-peel, and spice, if 
approved. It may be made in milk, when pre- 
ferred. 

Tapioca JeUy, — Wash 1 dz. of tapioca well, 
then soak in a pint of fresh water d or 6 hours ; 
add the peel of a lemon, and set all on to heat ; 
simmer till clear, then add the juice of the lemon 
with wine and sugar to taste. 

Macaroni. — Boil macaroni in salt and water 
until soft, pour away the liquor, and add to the 
macaroni, butter, cream, a little grated cheese, 
and, if preferred, a little spice also; toast in a 
Dutch oven until brown. 

2. Instead of using water, boil it firat in milk^ 
or weak veal broth. 

3. P%idding. — » Simmer 2 oz. of macaroni in 
milk till tender, adding a little cinnamon and 
lemon peel, then put in a dish with one eggy and 
sufficient sugar and nutmeg to taste, and bake. 

Asses' Milk, Artificial, 1. — Milk, 1 quart ; 
rice, rock candy, each 1 oz. ; bruised eiingo-»root, 
1 drachm, boil together and strain.* 
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2. Egg, milk, sweetened with rook oandy. 

3. Ilartshora-shavings, 1 oz., water, 1 pint; 
boil ; add sugar and milk. 

Atkinson's Infant's PBasBBYATiyi:. — A 
proposed substitute consists of carbonate of mag- 
nesia, 6 drachms, sugar, 2 oz^ oil of anise-seed, 20 
drops, sal volatile, 2^ drachms, laudanum, 1 
drachm^ syrup of saffron, 1 oz. ; make up 1 pint 
with caraway water. 

Beef Tea. — 1 lb. lean beef minced very 
small ; mix with its own weight of cold water, 
heat gradually to the boiling point, and when it 
has boiled a minute or two, strain. The tea may 
be salted or flavored to taste, and colored with 
roast onion or burnt sugar. 

2. {Seymour i) — 2^ lbs. lean beef, minced 
small, cold water 3 pints; heat gradually without 
boiling, simmer to one-half, and strain. 

3. Beef Qravy. — Divide lean meat into mod- 
erate-sized pieces, and place them in any conve- 
nient cup or vessel ; place this vessel in a pan of 
water, and let the water continue boiling until 
the beef parts with its gravy, which may be fla- 
vored for use with a little salt and pepper. 

Lemonade. — 1. Slice 2 lemons, pour on 1 
pint of boiling water, and add 2 oz. of loaf-sugar. 

2. Fresh lemon-juice 4 oz., lemon-peel ^ oz., 
white sugar 4 oz., boiling water 3 pints ; .cool 
and strain. • 
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3. Concentrated, — Lemon-juice 8 oz., lamp 
sugar 15 02.; dissolve, and add of tincture of 
lemon-peel sufficient to flavor it. For use, mix 
with water, with or without a little sirup of 
ginger. 

To Pebvent Doors Creaking. — Rub the 
hinges with soap or otl. 

To Destroy Insects. — When bugs have 
obtained a lodgement in walls or timber, the 
surest mode of overcoming the nuisance is to 
putty up every hole that is moderately large, and 
oil-paint the whole wall or timber. In bed ftirni- 
ture, a mixture of soft soap, with snufT or arsenic, 
is useful to fill up the holes where the bolts or 
fastenings are .fixed, &c. French polish may be 
applied to smoother parts of the wood. 

Bug Poison. — 1. Bichloride of mercury, and 
hydrochloric acid, of each 1 oz., water 4 oz. Mix ; 
add turpentine and strong decoction of tobacco, 
pf each 15 oz. • 

2. Turpentine 4 oz., camphor J oz., creosote 20 
drops. Mix. 

3. l^or Floors, — Bichloride of mercuiy, sal 
ammoniac, each 4 oz., hot water 2 gallons. Used 
to wash boarded floors. 

To Clean Carpets. — Brush them with damp 
waste tea-leaves, spriokle on them, shake and 
beat them.- Then mix 3 gills of ox-gall in 9 
gallon of water ; brush the carpet over with this ; 
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remove the lather fomied with plenty of clean 
.water, and dry with dusters. Afterwards hanff 
them in an airy apartment. 

To Clbak Kid Gloves. — Soap 3 oz., water 
2 oz., beat together, and add eau-de-javelle 2 oz., 
liquor ammonia 1 dr. The paste- is used to rub 
over soiled kid gloves, pro.f>erly stretched, for the 
purpose of cleaning them. 

To Clean Casks. — Wash them well with hot 
water, then proceed to cleanse them by any of 
the following modes: — 

1. Oil of vitriol,' and water, equal parts. Mix; 
wash the cask, and afterwards rinse with clean 
water. 

2. Wash with chloride of lime first, then pro- 
ceed as above. 

3. Wash with strong lime-water. 

4. Dip linen cloth in melted brimstone, set it 
on fire, put it into the cask at the bung-hole, and 
drive in the bung, so as to sw^pend the cloth. In 
two hours open the bung-hole. 

Cream for Pttrnititrb. — 1. Soft water 1 
gallon, beeswax 1 lb., soap 4 oz., pearlash 2 oz. : 
boil and dissolve. Laid on furniture, and poU 
ished off with a brush and leather. 

2. Beeswax 4 oz., white soap i oz., oil of tur- 
pentine, an<J boiling water, of each 8 oz. Melt 
the wax in the turpentine, dissolve the soap in 
water, and mix the two liquids. 
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HOW^ TO CliSAN FfiATHBBS FBOM THEIB AnI- 

UAJL Oil. — Take for every gallon of clear water, 
a pound of quick lime. Mix them well together ; 
and, when undissolved lime is precipitated in fine 
powder, pour off the clear lime-water for use at 
the time it is wanted. Put the feathers to be 
cleaned in another tub, and add to them a suffi- 
cient quantity of the clear lime-water to cover 
the feathera about three inches, when well im- 
mersed and stirred therein. The feathers, when 
thoroughly moistened, will sink down, and should 
remain in the lime-watei* three or four days : after 
which the foul liquor should be sepai-ated from 
the feathers by laying them on a sieve. The 
feathers should be afterwards well washed in 
clean water, and dried on nets, the meshes being 
about the same fineness as those of cabbage-nets. 
The feathers must from time to time be shaken 
on the net; and, as they dry, they will fall 
through the meshes,jand are to be collected for 
use. The admission of air will be serviceable in 
the drying ; and the whole process may be com- 
pleted in about three weeks. The feathers, after 
being thus prepared, will want nothing more 
than beating for use, for beds, bolsters, &c. 

Ointment fob Chapped Hands. — Melt to- 
gether spermaceti J oz., and white wax 1 dr.; 
put them into a stone mortar; add glycerine 1 
fluid ounce, oil of almonds 2 fluid ounces, and 
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rub together until cold. Apply to the chaps or 
cracks two or three times daily, and at bed time. 

Salve fob Bubns, Fbost-Bitbs, Cbaoked 
Nipples, &c. — Equal parts of turpentine, sweet 
oil, and beeswax. Melt the oil and wax together, 
and, when cool, add the turpentine, and stir until 
cold, which keeps them evenly mixed. This is 
one of the best recipes known, and should be in 
the hands of every housekeeper at all times ready 
for use. If applied upon burns or scalds befoi*e 
they have began to blister, it will prevent their 
doing so. Another very good recipe for deep 
and extensive burns is, — beeswax 4 ounces, 
opium J ounce, sugar of lead 1 ounce. Melt the 
beeswax, and rub the lead up in the wax, then the 
opium, and finally add about a gill of sweet oil, 
or sufficient to make a salve of proper consis- 
tence. This is also recommended for the relief 
of pain and anflammation of piles. 

Poultice fob Bubns and Frozen Flesh. 
— Indian-meal poultices, covered with young 
hyson tea, moistened with hot water, and laid 
over bums or frozen parts, as hot as can be 
borne, will relieve the pain in ^ve minutes; and 
blisters, if they have not, will not arise. One 
' poultice is usually sufficient. 

Cbacked Nipples. — Glycerine and tanninf 
equal weights, rubbed together into un oiutmrant, 
is very highly recommended. 
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To CUBE iTCHINGh FeET PBOM FbOST-BITES. 

— Take hydrochloric acid 1 oz. ; rainwater 7 oz- ; 
wash the feet with it 2 or 3 times daily, or wet 
the socks with the preparation iintil relieved. 
Chilblains^ to Cure, — Mutton tallow and lard 
of each f lb. ; melt in an iron vessel, and add 
hydrated oxyde of iron 2oz. ; stirring continually 
with an iroa spoon until the mass is bi an uniform 
black color; then let it cool and add venice-tur- 
pentine 2 oz. ; and Armenian bole 1 oz. ; oil of 
burgamot 1 dr. Rub up the bole with a little 
olive oil before putting it in. Ap})ly several times 
daily by putting it upon lint or linen. 

The Feet. — The feet of some persons evolve 
a disagreeable odor. Wash them in warm 
water, to which has been added a little hydro- 
chloric acid or chloride of lime. 

Warts and Corns. — To cure in ten minutes, 
take a small piece of pota8h,*and let it stand in 
the open air until it slacks ; then thicken it to a 
paste with pulverized gum arabic, which prevents 
it from spreading where it is not wanted. Then 
pare off the seeds of the wart or dead skin of the 
corn, and apply the paste, and let it remain on 
ten minutes; wash o^ and soak the place in 
sharp vinegar or sweet oil, either of which will 
• remove the alkali. Now do not jam or squeeze 
out the wart or corn, but leave theni alone ; and ' 
Nature will remove* them without danger of 
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taking cold, as woald be if a sore is made by 
pinching them out. Corns are caused by pres- 
sure; in most cases, removing the pressure cures 
them. 

Another Mffhcient Remedy for Corns is to take 
a lemon, cut off a piece, then nick it so as to let 
in the toe, having the pulp next the com ; lie so 
that it canitot move. Apply this on retiring; 
and in the morning, it will be found easy to re- 
move most of your, corns. Two or three applica- 
tions will entirely cure. This is a simple remedy, 
and not likely to cause any trouble in experiment- 
ing. Try it. 

Another Innocent and Sure Cure for Warts^ 
Chilblains, and Corns, — Nitric and muriatic 
acids, blue vitriol, and salts of tartar, of each 1 
oz. ; add the blue vitriol to either of the acids, 
and in the same way add the salts of tartar ; when 
done foaming, add the other acid, and in a few 
days it will be fit for use. For frosted feet, 
rub them with a swab or brush ; wet with this 
solution, very lightly, every part that is red and 
dry ; in a day or two, if not cured, apply again 
as before. For corns, apply in like manner, 
scraping off all dead skin before using. For 
warts, wet once a week until they disappear,- 
which will not take very long. 

Another very Simple JRemedy for Corns, is to 
bind a piece of cotton batting upon it, and 
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wet it three times a day with spirits of tur- 
pentine. 

To Cure Ingrowing Toe-nails. — This remedy 
is recommended by a writer to "The Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal," who says, The first 
patient I tried this plan upon was a young lady, 
who had been unable to put on a shoe for several 
months. The edge of the nail was deeply under- 
mined; the granulations formed a high ridge, 
partly covered with the skin ; and pus constantly 
oozed from the root of the nail. The whole toe 
was swollen, and extremely painful and tender. 
My mode of proceeding was this : — 

I put a very small piece of tallow in a spoon, 
and heated it until it became very hot, and 
poured it on the granulations. The effect 
was almost magical. Pain and tenderness were 
at once relieved ; and in a few days the granu- 
lations were all gone, the diseased parts dry and 
destitute of all feeling, and the edge of the nail 
exposed so as to admit of being pared away 
without any inconvenience. The cure was com- 
plete, and the trouble never returned. 

Felons. — Venice turpentine 1 oz., put into 
half a teaspoon of water, and stir witli a stick 
until the mass looks like candied honey; then 
spread on a cloth a good quantity, and wrap 
around the finger : if the case is recent, it will 
remove the pain in six hours. 
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2. Make a poultice of poke-root and apply: if 
matter is Hot formed, this cures by absorption ; 
if it is, it soon brings it to a head, and thus "Saves 
much suffering and pain. 

3. Blue flag and Hellebore roots, equal parts, 
boiled in milk and water ; then soak the finger in 
it for 20 minutes as hot as it can be borne, and 
bind the roots on the parts for one hour. 

4. Take sweet oil ^ pint, and stew a small 
piece of plug tobacco (a common-size plug is 
about the size, or about 2 oz. in weight) until it 
is crisped ; then squeeze it out, and add red lead 
1 oz., and boil until black ; when a little cool, 
add pulverized camphor gum 1 oz. 

Ckoup Mixt0Be. — In cases of croup, the first 
thing to do is to get hot water ready, and place 
the feet of the child in it as soon as possible, 
and give a dose of any emetic to cause vomit- 
ing. A good emetic is made by taking equal 
parts of Tincture of Lobelia and Blood Root ; or 
take any thing which will cause the child to 
vomit freely, such as mustard-water made weak 
and warm, or salt and water, or even goose-grease 
and chamber-lye mixed in equal proportion. 
Then lay cloths rung out of hot water upon the 
chest and throat, changing sufficient to keep 
them hot. The bowels should be kept free. 

Croup Ointment, — Take mutton suet and 
nice lard of each } lb. ; spermaceti ^ oz. ; melt 
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them together, and add i pint of the best vine- 
gar, and simmer until the vinegar is nearly evap- 
orated, skimming well, and constantly stirring, 
until it begins to granulate; then, add oils of 
amber and spruce and pulverized sugar of lead 
of each i oz, ; now remove fi'om the fire, and 
stir it until cool. Dose. — For a child 2 years of 
age, give from J to 1 teaspoon every J hour until 
relief is obtained, or until vomiting takes place ; 
at the same tim^ rubbing it upon the chest and 
over the throat and lungs freely. 

Remedy fob Whooping-Cough. — Sulphur- 
ate of copper k grain, sirup of poppies i oz^ 
aniseseed water li oz.; mix. Dose. — One to 
two teaspoon^ls. 

Popular .Remedies f^yr Cough, — 1. Sirup of 
poppies, sirup . of squills, and paregoric, equal 
parts; mix. Dose. — A teaspoonful when 'the 
cough is troublesome. 

2. Sirup of poppies 1 oz., paregoric and tinc- 
Uire of squills of each \ oz., tincture of tolu 1 
dsachm ; mix. Dose. — A teaspoonful when the 
cough is troublesome. 

D%icmghU — Laudanum i drachm, vinegar and 
honey each i oz., ipecacuanha wine 20 drops; 
mix, and take at bed-time. \ 

Soreness or Hoarseness from Coughs, — 
Remedy. — Spikenard root, bruised and steeped 
in a teapot by using half water and half spirits. 
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then inhaling the steam when not too hot, \yf 
breathing .through the spoilt, will relieve the 
soreness and hoarseness of the lungs or throat, 
arising from much coughing. 

Deafjs^ess, Remedy for. — 1. Oil of almonds 
1 lb., bruised garlic 2 oz., alkanet ^ oz. ; infuse 
and strain. Applied with a little cotton to the 
ear« 

2. Hen's oil 1 gill, and a handful of the sweet 
clover raised in gardens ; stew it in the oil until 
the juice is all out, strain it, and bottle for use. 

Where deafness is recent, it will be cured by 
putting 3 or 4 drops daily into the ear; but, if of 
long standing, much relief will be obtained if 
continued a sufficient length of time. 

Flies, to Destboy. -^ 1. Boil some quassia- 
chips in a little water, sweeten with sirup or 
molasses, and place it in saucers. It is destruc- 
tive to flies, but not to children. 

2. Spread paper with turpentine varnish, and 
oil it to keep the varnish from drying : it entan.- 
gles the flies which rest on it. 

To Mend Tinware by the heat of a candle. 
Take a vial about two-thirds full of muriatic acid, 
and put into it little bits of sh^gf^ zinc as long as 
it dissolves them ; then put in a crumb of sal- 
ammoniac, and fill up with water, and it is ready 
to use. Then, with the cork of the vial, wet the 
place to be mended with the preparation ; then 
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put a piece of sheet zino over the hole, and hold- 
a lighted candle or spirit-lamp under the place, 
which melts the solder on the tin, and causes the 
zinc to adhere without further trouble. Wet the 
zinc also with the .solution ; or a little solder may 
be put on instead of the zinc, or with the zinc. 

Stains, to Remoys. — The stains of ink on 
cloth, paper, or wood may be removed by almost 
all acids; but those acids are to be preferred 
which are least likely to injure the texture of the 
stained substance. The muriatic acid, diluted 
with five or six times its weight of water, may 
be applied to the spot, and after a minute or two 
may be washed o% repeating the application as 
oflen as may be necessary. But the vegetable 
acids are attended with less risk, and are equally 
effectual. A solution of the oxalic, citric (acid 
of lemons), or tartareous acids in water may be 
applied to the most delicate fabrics, without any 
danger of injuring them; and the same solutions 
will discharge writing but not printing ink. 
Hence they may be employed in cleaning books 
which, have been defaced by writing on the mar- 
gin, without impairing the text. Lemon-juice 
and the juice of sorrels will also remove ink- 
stains, but not so easily as the concrete acid of 
lemons or citric acid. 

To Remove Iron- Stains, — These may be occa* 
sioned either by ink-stains, which, on the applica- 
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tion of the soap, are changed into iron-stains, or 
by direct contact of rusted iron. They may be 
removed by diluted muriatic acid, or by one of 
the vegetables already mentioned. When suf- 
fered to remain long on cloth, they become ex- 
tremely difficult to take, out, because the iron, by 
repeated moistening with water, and exposure to 
the air, acquires such an addition of oxygen as 
renders it insoluble in acids. It has been found, 
however, that even these spots may be discharged 
by applying first a solution of an alkaline sul- 
phuret, which must be well washed from the 
cloth, and afterwards a liquid acid. The sulphu- 
ret, in this case, extracts part of the oxygen from 
the iron, and renders it soluble in diluted acids. 

To Remove tlie Stains of Fruit and Wine. — 
These are best removed by a watery solution of 
the oxygenated muriatic acid, or by that of oxy- 
genated muriate of potass or lime, to which a 
little sulphuric acid has been added. The 
stained spot may be steeped in one of these 
solutions till it is discharged; but the solution 
can only be applied with safety to white goods, 
because the uncombined oxygenated acid dis- 
charges all printed ai^ dyed colors. A conve- 
nient mode of applying the oxygenated acid, 
easily practicable by persons who have not the 
apparatus for saturating water with the gas, is as 
follows : Put about a tablespoonful of muriatic 
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acid (spirit of salt), into a teacup, and add to it 
about a teaspoon ful of powdered manganese ; then 
set a cup in a larger one filled with hot water, 
and expose it to the fumes that arise from the 
teacup. If the exposure be continued a sufficient 
length of time, the stains will disappear. 

To Memove Stains of Grease from Cloth. — 
Spots of grease may be removed by diluted 
solution of potass; but this must be cautiously 
applied to prevent injury to the cloth. Stains 
of white wax, which sometimes fall upon the 
clothes from wax candles, are removable by spirits 
of turpentine or sulphuric ether. The marks of 
white paint may also be discharged by the last- 
mentioned assents. 

To Take Spots of Grease out ofBooks^ Prints^ 

or Paper, — After having gently warmed the 

paper that is stained with grease, wax, oil, or 

any other fat body, take out as much as possible 

of it by means of blotting-paper : then dtp a 

small brush in the essential oil of turpentine, 

heated almost to ebullition (for, when ' cold, it 

acts only very weakly), and draw it gently over 

both sides of the paper, which must be carefully 

kept warm. This operation must be repeated 

as many times as the quantity of fat imbibed by 

the paper, or the thickness of the paper, may 

render necessary. When the greasy substance 

is entirely removed, recourse may be had to the 
8 . 
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following method to restore the paper to its 
former whiteness, which is not completely re- 
stored by the first process. Dip another brash 
in highly rectified spirit of wine, and draw it in 
like manner over the place which was stained, 
and particularly round the edges, to remove the 
border that would still present a stain. By 
employing these means with proper caution, the 
spot will totally disappear ; the paper will resume 
its original whiteness; and if the process has 
been employed on a part written on with common 
ink, or printed with printer's ink, it will experi- 
ence no alteration. 

To Make Portable JBoMs^for Bemomng Spots 
from Clothes in General. — Take fullers' earth, 
perfectly dried, so that it crumbles into a powder ; 
moisten it with the clear juice of lemons, and 
add a small quantity of pure pearl ashea; then 
work and knead the whole carefully together, 
till it acquires the consistence of a thick elastic 
paste ; form it into convenient small balls, and 
expose them to the heat of the sun, in which 
they ought to be completely dried. In this state, 
they are fit for use in the manner following: 
First, moisten the spot on your clothes with 
water ; then rub it with the ball just described^ 
a,nd suffer it again to dry in the sun ; after hav- 
ing washed the spot with pure water, it will en- 
tirely disappear. 
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The Fumes of Brimstone Uaeftd in Memov^ 
ing Spots or Stains in lAnen, dhc. — If a red 
rose be held in the fumes of a brimstone-match, 
the color will soon begin to change ; and, at 
length, the flower will become white. By the 
same process, fruit-stains or iron-moulds may be 
removed from linen or cotton cloths, if the spots 
be previously moistened with water. With iron- 
moulds weak muriatic acid is preferable, assisted 
by heat ; as by laying the cloth on a teapot or 
kettle filled with boiling water. 

To Memove Spots of Ghrease from Paper, — 
Take an equal quantity of reach-alum burnt, 
and flower of brimstone, finely powdered to- 
gether; wet the paper a little, and put a smajl 
quantity of the powder on the place, rubbing it 
gently^ with your -finger, and the spot will dis- 
appear. 

Substitute for Salt of Soi'rel^ for Removing 
Ink-Spots and Iron-Moulds, — Take six parts 
of crystals of taitar in powder, t^ree parts of 
alum likewise pulverized, and use them in the 
same manner as salt of sorrel. 

Mxypeditious Method of Taking out Stains 
from Scarlet, or Velvet of any other Color. — 
Take soap wort, bruise it, stmin out its juices, and 
add to it a small quantity of black soap. Wash 
the stain with this liquor, suffering it to dry be- 
tween whiles ; and by this method the spots will 
in a day or two entirely disappear. 
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To Take Spots JEffectuaUy out of SiUc^ Linen^ 
or Woollens, — Spirits of turpentine, twelve 
drops, and the same quantity of spirits of wine; 
grind these with an ounce of pipemaker's clay, 
and rub the spots therewith. You are to wet 
the composition when you do either silk, linen, 
or woollen with it; let it remain tilldry,then rub 
off, ancl the- spot or spots will disappear. 

True spirits of Salts, diluted with water, will 
remove iron-moulds from linen; and sal-am- 
moniac, with lime, will take out the stains of 
wine. 

2h Take the Stains of Grease from WooUen 
or Silk. — Three ounces of spirits of wine, three 
ounces of French chalk powdered, and five ounces 
of pipe-clay. Mix the above ingredients, and 
make them up in rolls about the length of a 
finger, and you will find a never-failing remedy 
for removing grease from woollen or silken 
goods. N. B. — it is applied by rubbing on the 
spot either d^y or wet, and afterwards brushing 
the place. 

J^asi/ and Safe Method of Discharging 
Grease from Woollen Cloths. — Fuller's earth 
or tobacco pipe-clay,^ being put wet on an oil- 
spot, absorbs the oil as the water evaporates, and 
leaves the vegetable or animal fibres of the cloth 
clean on being beaten or brushed out. When 
the spot is occasioned by tallow or wax, it is 
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necessary to heat the part cautiously by an iron 
or the fire while the cloth is drying. In some 
kinds of goods, blotting-paper, bran, or raw 
starch, may be used with advantage. 

To Takeout Spots of Ink. — As soon as the 
accident happens, wet the place with juice of 
sbrrel or lemon, or with vinegar, and the best 
hard white soap. 

To Take Ironrinovlds -oiU of Linen — Hold 
the iron-mould on the cover of a tankard of boil- 
ing water, and rub on the spot a little juice of 
sorrel and a little salt ; and, when the cloth has 
thoroughly imbibed the juice, wash it in lye. 

To Take out Spots on Silk, — Rub the spots 
with spirits of turpentine : this spirit exhaling, 
caiTies off with it the oil that causes the spot. 

To Take Wax out of Velvet of aU Colors 
except Crimson^ — ^^Take a crumby wheaten loaf, 
cut it in two, toast it before the fire, and, while 
very hot, apply it to the part spotted with wax. 
Then apply another piece of toasted bread hot 
as before, and continue this application until thu 
wax is entirely taken out. 

Process of Preparing Nitrous Acid for Ex^ 
tracting Stains ^ cfcc, jfrom Tanned Leather. — 
Take half a pint of water, a quarter of a pint of 
nitrous acid, and half an ounce of salts of lemon. 
Put the water in a bottle, and add the nitrous 
acid to it, and afterwards the salt^ of lemon. 
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When tlie heat which is caused by the mixture 
has subsided, add half a pint of skimmed milk; 
shake them occasionally for three or four days, 
and the liquor will be fit for use. The Applica- 
tion. — With a brush and soft water, clean the 
surface of the leather from all grease, dirt, <fcc. 
Next scrape on it a little Bath brick, or white 
free sand, add a little of the above liquor, and, 
with a brush, scour it well, repeating this process 
till the whole has been gone over; then, with a 
clean sponge and water, wash off what remains 
of the brick : leave the leather to dry gradually, 
and it will be of a light new color. If it is wished 
to be darker, brush -it with a hard brush a little 
before it is diy, and it will be of a rich brown 
tinge. 

To Extract GreaseSpots from Paper, — 
Scr/ipe finely some pipe-clay, tfae quantity of 
which may be easily determined on making the 
experiment : lay thereon the sheet or leafj and 
cover the spot in like manner with the clay ; 
cover the whole with a sheet of papery then ap- 
ply, for a few seconds, a heated ironing-box or flat- 
iron, or any substitute adopted by laundresses. 
On using India rubber to remove the dust taken 
up by the grease, the paper will be found restored 
to its original degree of whiteness and opacity. 

To Take Spots out of Cloths, /Stuffs, SiUc^ 
Cotton, and Linen. — Take two quarts of spring- 
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water, put in it a little fine white potash about 
the quantity of a walnut, and a lemon cut in 
slices. Mix these well together, and let it stand 
for twenty-four hours in the sun ; then strain it 
off, and put the clear liquid up for use. This 
water takes out all the spots, whether pitch, 
grease, or oil, as well on hats as cloths and stu&, 
silk or cotton, and linen. As soon as the spot is 
taken out, wash the place with. fair water; for 
cloths of a deep color, add to a spoonful of tljis 
mixture as much fair water as to weaken it. 

Grease-spots may be. removed by using soap 
and water with a tooth, or nail brush, and after- 
wards wiping off the lather. with the wet corner 
of a towel. Essence of lemon, or pure spirits of 
turpentine, will remove pitch from cloth, &c. 

In woollen cloth, an easier method is to scrape 
off the hard tallow with the edgCsof a teaspoon, 
then rub the part briskly with a clean woollen- 
rag, shifting the rag as the part becomes dirty ; 
or place some blotting-paper on the spot, press it 
with a hot iron, occasionally moving the paper. 

Hemedy against the ^Ejfects of Ink when just 
spilled. — If the ink be spilled on a ruffle, or 
apron, Ac, while ypu have it on, let one hold the 
spotted part between his two hands over a basin, 
and rub it, while another pours water gradually 
upon it ; and let a whole pitcher full be used if 
necessary ; or if the ruffle, apron, &o., be at liberty, 
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let it be dipped iutp a basin filled with water, 
and there squeezed and dipped in again, taking 
care to change the water in abundance every two 
or three squeezes. If the ink be spilled on a 
green table-carpet, it may immediately be taken 
out with a tea-spoon so entirely, that scarcely 
any water at all shall be wanted afterwards, pro- 
vided it was only that instant spilled, as the 
down of the cloth prevents the immediate soak- 
ing-in of the ink, or of any other liquor (except 
oil) ; but if it has lain some time, be the time 
ever so long, provided the place be still wet, by 
pouring on it fresh clean water, by little and lit- 
tle at a time, and gathering it up again each time 
with a spoon, pressing hard to squeeze it out of 
the cloth into the spoon, you will at last" bring it 
to its natural color, as if no such accident had 
happened. 

. Waterproof Composition for Leather. — 
Mutton or beef tallow 32 parts, linseed oil 32 
paits, beeswax 24 parts, neats-foot oil 6 parts, 
lampblack 4 parts^ litharge or red-lead 2 paits. 
The whole to be mixed by heat. 

Waterproof Composition for Boots. — One 
pint of drying-oil, two ounces of yellow wax, two 
ounces of turpentine, and half an ounce of Bur- 
gundy pitch; melted carefully over a slow fire. 
If new boots or shoes are rubbed with this mix- 
ture, either in the sunshine, or at some distance 
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irom the fire, with a sponge or soft brush, and the 
operation is repeated as oflen as they become 
dry till the leather is fully saturated, they will 
be impervious to wet, and will wear much longer, 
as well as acquiring a soilness and pliability that 
will prevent the leather from ever shrivelling. 

N. B. — Shoes or boots prepared in this man- 
ner ought not to be worn till perfectly dry and 
elastic: otherwise their diirabilitjc would rather 
be prevented than increased. 

To Prevent Snow-water or Rain from Pene^ 
trating the Soles of Shoes or Roots in Winter. 
— This simple and effectual remedy is nothing 
more than a little beeswax and mutton suet, 
warmed in a pipkin until in a liquid state. Then 
iTjb some of it lightly over the edges of the sole 
where the stitches . are, which will repel the wet, 
and not in the least prevent the blacking from 
having the usual effect.  

, To Rbstobb the Lustre of Gold or Sil- 
ver Lace when Tarnished. — When gold or 
'silver happens to be tarnished, the best liquor 
that can be used for restoring its lustre is spirits 
of wine : it should be warmed before it is applied 
to the tarnished spot. This application will pre- 
serve the color of the silk or embroidery. 

To Clean Gilt Buttons or Toys. — Rub a 
little soap on a soft brush, dip the same in water, 
and gently rub the article you intend cleaning 
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for a minute or two; then wash the same clean 
off; wipe it, and place near the fire until it is per- 
fectly dry; then burn a piece of bread, pound it 
to a fine powder, and brush your articles with it 
as you do silver goods with whitening. 

To Prevent Gentlemen's Hats prom being 
Spotted after a Shower op Rain. — If your 
hat is wet from rain, or any other cause, shake it 
out as much a^ possible; then with a clean linen 
cloth or handkerchief wipe the hat .very carefully 
as well as you can, obseiTing that in so doing you 
keep the beaver flat and smooth, in the same 
direction as it was first placed ; then with your 
hands fix it in the original shape, and hang it at 
a distance from the fire to dry. A few hours 
after, or the next morning, lay the hat on a table, 
and brush it round and round several times with 
a soft brush in the proper direction, and you will 
find your hat not in the least injured by the rain. 

If the gloss IS not quite so high as you wish, 
take a flatiron, moderately heated, and pass the 
same two or three times gently over the hat;* 
brush it afterwards, and it will be nearly as hand- 
some as when first sent home from the shop. 

Preventives against the Ravages of ^he 
Moth. — The usual .preventives against the. in- 
jury occasioned by the moth are cedar-wood 
and tobacco-leaves. A piece of the former put 
into a box,if sufiiciently large to emit its peculiar 
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odor to whatever may be contained in it, will effect- 
ttally preserve the cloth from injury ; and it is well 
known, that in libraries where there are books 
with Russia leather, which is tanned with cedar, 
no moth or worm will con-upt. It is conmion to 
, put cedar shavings and chips into boxes, &c., 

which answer just as well as the wood 'itself. 
Tobacco-leaves may be placed at certain inter- 
vals in the folds of a piece of woollen cloth ; and 

\ it is sufficient to examine them once in six 

months, in order to renew 'the leaves if neces- 
sary. 

An Easy Method of preventing Moths in Furs 
or Woollens, — Sprinkle the furs or woollen stul&, 

. as well as the drawers or boxes in which they are 

kept, with spirits of turpentine ; the unpleasant 
scent of which will speedily evaporate on expos- 
ure of the stuffs to the air. Some peraons place 
sheets of paper, moistened with spirits of turpen- 
tine, over, under, or between pieces of cloth, &c., 
and find it a very effectual mode. 

To Preserve Furs^ Woollens, <fbc. — Many 
woolen-drapers put bits of camphor the size 
of a nutmeg, in papers, on different parts of 
their shelves in their shops ; and as they brush 
their cloths every two, ^hree, or four months, this 
keeps them free from moths ; and this should be 
done in boxes* where furs, &c., ai'e put. 

A tallow-candle is frequently put within each 
•muff when laid by. 
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To keep Moths, JSeetles, <6c^from Clothes, — 
Put a piece of camphor in a linen-bag, or some 
aromatic herbs, in the drawers, among linen or 
woollen clothes, and neither moth nor worm will 
come near them. 

To Purify Wool infected with Insects. — r The 
process of purification consists in putting into 
three pints of boiling water a pound and a half 
of alum, and as much cream of tartar, which are 
diluted in twenty-three pints more of cold water. 
The wool is then left immersed in this liquor 
during some days, after which it is washed and 
dried. After this operation, it will no longer be 
subject to be attacked by insects. 

Chinese Method op eenbeeing Cloth Wa- 
TEEPEOOF. — To one ounce of white wax, melted, 
add one quart of spirits of turpentine, which, 
when thoroughly mixed and cold, dip the cloth 
in, and hang up to dry. By this cheap and easy 
method, muslin, as well as the strongest cloths, 
will be rendered impenetrable to the hardest 
rains, without the pores being filled up, or any 
injury done, wh^n the cloth is colored. 

New Method op cleaning Silks, Woollens, 
AND Cottons. — The following receipt is recom- 
mended as a good method of cleaning silk, wool- 
len, or cotton goods, without damage to the text- 
ure or color of the same. Grate raw potatoes to 
a fine pulp in clean water, and pass the liquid 
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matter through a coarse sieve into another vessel 
of water ; let the mixture stand still till the fine 
white particles of the potatoes are precipitated ; 
then pour the mucilaginous liquid from the fecula, 
and fireserve the liquor for use. The article to 
be cleaned should then be laid upon a linen cloth 
on a table ; and, having provided a clean sponge, 
dip the sponge into the potato liquor, and apply 
it to the article to be cleaned till the dirt is per- 
fectly separated ; then wash, it in clean water sev- 
eral times. Two middle-sized potatoes will be suf- 
ficient for a pint of water. The white fecula will 
answer the purpose of tapioca, arid make a useful, 
aourishing food, with soup or milk, or serve to 
make starch and hair-powder. The course pulp, 
which does not pass the sieve, is of great use in 
cleaning worsted curtains, tapestry-carpets, or 
other coarse goods^ The mucilaginous liquor will 
clean all sorts of silk, cotton, or woollen goods, 
without hurting or spoiling the color: it may 
also be used in cleaning oil-paintings, or furniture 
that is soiled. Dirtied painted wainscots may be 
cleaned by wetting a sponge in the liquor, then 
dipping it in a little fine clean sand, and after- 
wafds rubbing the wainscot with it. 

To Clean Gold and Itestore its Lustre. — Dis- 
solve a little sal-ammoniac in urine; boil your 
%oiled gold therein, and it will become clean and 
brilliant. 
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Method of Cutting Glass by Mbaks of 
Heat. — Take a oommoa wineglass, or any ves- 
sel you want to cut, arid having heated a poker 
in the fire till it is almost redhot, but not quite 
apply it to the part where yoa wish the crjfck to 
begin ; having held it upon the part for about a 
minute, remove the poker, and wet the pla6e ; the 
glass will immediately crack. Having now begun 
the crack, you may lead it in any direction by 
merely drawing the, hot poker in the direction 
you want. This is extremely useful in many 
chemical experiments, where you are in want of 
proper apparatus. Glass tubes may be easily cut 
with a file. 

To Bleach Straw. — Straw is bleached by 
the vapors of sulphur, or a solution of oxalic acid 
or chloride of lime. It may be dyed with any 
liquid color. 

Windows, to Crystallize. — Dissolve ep- 
som-salts in hot ale, or solution of gum arable, 
wash it over the window, and let it dry. if you 
wish to remove any, to form a border or centre- 
piece, do it with a wet cloth. 

Wax FOR Bottling. — Rosin, 13 parts; wax, 
1 part; melt and add any color. Used to 5'en- 
der corks and bungs air-tight by melting the wax 
over them. 

Whitewash. — Slack half a bushel of lim^ 
with boiling water, and cover the vessel to retaiq 
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the steam. Strain the liquor, and add one peek 
of salt previously dissolved in warm water, 3 lbs. 
of rice boiled and ground to a paste, Spanish 
whiting, 8 oz. ; glue, 1 lb. : mix and add hot wa- 
ter, 5 gallons ; let it stand a few days, and apply 
hot. It makes a brilliant wash for inside or out- 
side works. 

Met&od of Rendering Putrid Water 
Sweet. — In the course of experiments which a 
gentleman was making, he had occasion to mix 
clay with ^ large quantity of water in a cistern. 
After the water and clay had remained thus for 
some weeks, he tasted the water befor^ it should 
be thrown out, and found it sweet and well fla- 
vored. On this he stirred them, to find whether 
any putrid stench might rise from the bottom, 
but was agreeably surprised to find that the whole 
wa# equally sweet. He now resolved to keep i*i 
longer, in order to determine what effect tima 
might have on the mixture ; and, if my memory 
serves me right, repeated the tastings and stir- 
rings for several months with equal success, 
though some pait of the time was summer, dur- 
ing which he expected that the water would liave 
become highly putrid. lie communicated this* 
discovery to the Society for the Encouragement 
of Arts, &c. It Was referred to the committee of 
chemistry, with orders to make what experiments 
should seem to them requisite, to determine a 
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point so necessary to the welfare of nambers, as 
many diseases are known to take their rise from 
putrid water. The whole was confirmed by the 
report of the committee* Here is, then, a very 
easy means, whereby every cottager has it in his 
power constantly to use sweet and wholesome 
water. It is no more than mixing with watet a 
quantity of common clay, sufficient to take oif its 
transparency, so £ir as that the hands, held just 
under the surface, shall not appear through it. 

Note. — This experiment has since .been tried 
by mixing clay with putrid water in a close, salt- 
glazed earthen vessel. The water did not become 
sweet. The experiment must not be made in a ^ 
close vessel, for the effect of ventilation in sweet- 
ening putrid water is well known. Now, water 
in a stone or lead cistern freely exposed to the 
air, and particularly if the growth of confervai be 
prevented by excluding the light, will not become 
putrid in the greatest heat of this climate, unless 
it be mixed with a very uncommon proportion of 
some decomposable animal or vegetable sub- 
stance. The diffusing of clay in water may, how- 
ever, have some effect upon it ; foj it has been ob- 
served, that horses prefer the water of a clay-pit ; 
and if there be any disengaged vitrolie acid in 
the clay, that acid may take off the putridity. 
Perhaps charred casks preserve water longer than 
any other method. 
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To PuBiFY Water for Domestic and otheb 
Purposes. — This method is extremely simple, 
and consists in placing horizontally, in the midst 
of a common water butt, a false bottom, perfor- 
ated with a great number of small holes. The 
butt being thus divided into two equal parts, the 
upper is filled with pieces of charcoal, which must 
be neither too large nor too small, thoroughly 
burned, light, and well washed. Immediately 
under the cock by which the water enters the 
butt, must be placed a small hollow cylinder, be- 
ing merely to Hreak the force of the water, and 
prevent it from falling upon the charcoal with 
such violence as to detach from it any particles 
of dirt, and wash them through into the lower 
receptacle: it is of little consequence of what 
material^ it is made. M.^i%uve thinks that this 
contrivance might be made subservient to the 
interests of agriculture as well as domestic econo- 
my ; and that it would be highly advantageous 
to provide water thus filtered for the cattle dur- 
ing the whole of dogdays, and particularly when 
the ponds and streams are infected by the rotting 
of hemp and flax. 

Remark. — A very good filter may be made 
of charcoal, but it is comparatively expensive ; 
and there is a patent for the only way the filter 
can be made to last. In the above receipt, if the 
charcoal is not in very fine powder, it will have 

4 
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little effect in purifying the water : if it be, the 
charcoal will very soon choke from the quantity 
of mud deposited in it by the water ; and the fre- 
quent renewals of charcoal, which would be 
necessary from the choking, would be found ex- 
pensive. The contrivance could only be useful 
as a temporary means of ascertaining the power 
of the charcoal on the particular kind of water, 
with a view afterwards to procure a proper 
filter. 

To Purify Water for Drinking, — Filter river- 
water through a sponge, more or Bss compressed, 
instead of stone or sand, by which the water is 
not only rendered more clean, but wholesome; 
for sand is insensibly dissolved by the water, so 
that in four or five years it will have lost a fifth 
part of its weight. ,P#wder of charcoal should 
be added to the sponge when the water is foul 
or fetid. Those who examine the large quan- 
tity of terrene matter on the inside of tea-kettles, 
will be convinced all water should be boiled be- 
fore drunk, if they wish to avoid being afflicted 
with gravel and stone, &c. 

To Purify the Muddy Waters of JRivers or 
Pits. — Make a number of holes in the bottom 
of a deep tub ; lay some clean gravel thereon, 
and above this some clean sand ; sink this tub in 
the river or pit, so that only a few inches of the 
tub will be above the surface of the water ; the 
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liver or pit water will filter through the sand, 
aud rise clear through it to the level of the water 
on the outside, and will be pure and limpid. 
* Method of Making Putrid Water Sweet in a 
NigMs Time. — Four large spoonfuls of un- 
slacked lime, put into a puncheon of ninety gal- 
lons of putrid water at sea, will, in one night, 
make it as clear and sweet as the best spring- 
water just drawn; but,, unless the water is after- 
wards ventilated sufficiently to carbonize the 
lime, it will be a lime-water. Three ounces of 
pure un slacked lime should saturate 90 gallons 
of water. 

Best Method of Purifying Water. -^ Take a 
common garden-pot, in the midst of which place 
a piece of wicker-work ; on this spread a layer 
of charcoal four or five inch*es in thickness, and 
above the charcoal a quantity of sand. The 
surface of the sand is to be covered with paper 
pierced full of holes, to prevent the water mak- 
ing channels in it. This filter is to be renewed 
occasionally. By this process, which is at once 
simple and economical, every person is enabled 
to 2^rocure limpid water at a very trifling expense. 

The Pest Method of Obtaining Pure Soft 
Water for Medicinal Purposes without distilling 
it. — Place an earthen pan in the fields at a con- 
siderable distance from the smoke of any town, 
to catch the rain as it falls from the clouds. The 
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water should be put into perfectly cljean bottles, 
and the corks well secured with wax ; and, if the 
bottles are put into a cool place, the water will 
keej) sweet for several years. 

To Purify River or any other Muddy Water. 
— Dissolve half an ounce of alum in . a pint of 
warm water, and stirring it about in a puncheon 
of water just taken from any river, all the im- 
purities will soon settle to the bottom ; and in a 
day or two it will become as clear as the finest 
spring-water. 

Warm Water. — Warm water is preferable 
to cold water as a drink for persons who are 
subject to dyspeptic and bilious complaints ; and 
it may be taken more freely than cold water, and 
consequently answers better as a diluent for 
carrying oflF bile, and removing obstructions in 
the orinarj secretion in cases of stone and gravel. 
When water of a temperature equal to that of 
the human body is used for diink, it proves con- 
siderably stimulant, and is particularly suited to 
dyspeptic, bilious, gouty, and chlorotic subjects. 

To Make Sea - Water Jit for Washing -Linen 
at Sea. — Soda put into sea- water renders it 
turbid : the lime and magnesia fall to the bottom. 
To make sea-water fit for washing linen at sea, 
as much soda must be put in it, as not only to 
effect a complete precipitation of these earths, 
but to render the sea-water sufficiently laxivial 
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or alkaline. Soda shoald always be taken to sea 
for this purpose. 

Proper Method of Making Toast and Watery 
and the Advantages resulting therefrom, — Take 
a slice of line and stale loaf-bread, cut very thin, 
(as thin as toast is ever cut) ; and let it be care- 
fully toasted on both sides, until it be completely 
browned all over, but nowise blackened or burned 
in any way. Put this into a common deep, stone 
or china jug, and pour over it from the teakettle 
as much clean boiling water as you wish to make 
into drink. Much depends on the water being 
actually in a boiling state. Cover the jug with 
a saucer or plate, and let the drink cool until it 
be quite cold; it is then fit to be used: the 
fresher it is made the better, and of course the 
more agreeable. The above will be found a 
pleasant, light, and highly diuretic drink. It is 
peculiarly grateful to the stomach, and excellent 
for carrying oft* the effects of any excess in drink- 
ing. It is also a most excellent drink at meals, 
and may be used in the summer time if more 
agreeable to the drinker. 

To Make a Vessel for Filtering Water, — 
Where water is to be filtered in large quantities, 
as for the purposes of a family, a particular kind 
of soft spongy stones, called filtering-stones, are 
employed. These, liowever, though the water 
percolates through them very fine, and in siif- 
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ficient quantity at first, are liable to be obstructed 
in the same manner as paper, and are then ren- 
dered useless. A better method seems to be, to 
have a wooden vessel lined with lead, three or 
four feet wide at top, but tapering so as to end 
in a small orifice at the bottom. The under part 
of the vessel is to be filled with very rough sand 
or gravel, well freed from earth by washing; 
over this, pretty fine sand nlay be laid to the 
depth of twelve or fourteen inches, but which 
must likewise be well freed from earthy particles. 
The vessel may then be filled well up to the top 
with water, pouring it gently at first, lest the 
sand should be too much displaced. It will soon 
filter through the sand, and run out at the lower 
orifice exceedingly transparent, and likewise in 
very considerable quantities. When the upper 
part of the sand begins to be stopped up, so as 
not to allow a free passage to the water, it may 
occasionally be taken ofl^ and the earthy matter 
washed from it, when it will be equally service- 
able as before. 

The Turkish Method of FilteHng Water by 
Ascension, — They make two wells, from five to 
ten feet, or any depth, at a small distance, which 
have a communication at the bottom. The sep- 
aration must be of clay well beaten, or of other 
substances impervious to water. The two wells 
are then filled with sand and gravel. The open- 
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ing of that into which the water to be filtered 
is to run must be somewhat higher than that into 
which the water is to ascend ; anS this must not 
have sand quite up to its brim, that there may 
be room for the filtered water; or it .may, by a 
spout, run into a vessel placed for that purpose. 
The greater the difference is between the height 
of the two wells, the faster the water will filter; 
but the less it is the better, provided a sufficient 
quantity of water be supplied by it. This may 
be practised in a cask, tub, jar, or other vesseL 
The water may be conveyed to the bottom by 
a pipe, the lower end having a sponge in it, or 
the pipe may be filled with coarse sand. It is 
evident that all such particles, which by their 
gravity are carried down in filtration by descent, 
will not rise with the water in filtration by ascen- 
sion. This might be practised on board ships at 
little expense. 

To JPreverU the Fatal Effects of Drinidng 
Cold Water^ or Cold Jjiquors of miy Kind, in 
Warm Weather^ or when Heated by Mtercise^ or 
Otherwise, — Avoid drinking whilst warm, or 
drink only a small quantity at once, and let it 
remain a short time in the mouth before swal- 
lowing it ; or wash the hands and face, and 
rinse the mouth, with cold water before drink- 
ing. If these precautions have been neglected, 
and the disorder incident to drinking cold water 
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has been produced, the firat, and in most in- 
stances, the only remedy to be administered 
is sixty drops of liquid laudanum in spiiit and 
water, or warm drink of any kind. If this 
should fail of giving relief, the same quantity- 
may be given twenty minutes afterwards. When 
laudanum cannot be obtained, rum and water, 
or warm water, should be given. Vomits and 
bleeding should not be use9 without consult- 
ing a physician. 

To Preoent the Effects of Mcceseive Cold. — 
Persons are in danger of being destroyed by it 
when they become very drowsy, or are affected 
with general numbness or insensibility, of the 
body. As the cold which proves fatal generally 
affects the feet first, great care should be taken 
to keep them as warm as possible ; by protecting 
them, when exposed to cold, with wool or woollen 
socks within the shoes or boots, er with large 
woollen stockings drawn over them, or, when rid- 
ing, with hay or straw, wrapped round them ; by 
keeping up a brisk circulation in the blood-vessels 
of the feet, which will be best preserved by avoid- 
ing tight boots or shoes, by moving the feet con- 
stantly, or when this is impracticable, from a 
confined situation, and two or more persons are 
exposed together, by placing their feet, without 
shoes, against each other's breasts. 

Where the cold has produced apparent death, 
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the body should be placed m a room without 
fire, and rubbed steadily with snow *or cloths wet 
with cold water, at the same time that the bellows 
is directed to be applied to the nose, and used as 

. in the case of drowning. This treatment should 
'6e continued along time, although no signs of life 
appear; for some peraons have recovered who 
appeared lifeless for several hours. When the 
limbs only are affected by the cold, they should 
be rubbed gently with snow, or bathed in cold 
water with ice in it, until the feeling and power 
of motion returns, after which the bathing, or 
the rubbing with snow, is to be repeated once 
every hour, and continued a longer or shorter 
time as the pains are more or less violent. 

To Prevent Danger from Exposure to the Exr 
cessive Heat of the Sun, — Affections from this 
cause, or strokes of the sun, so called, may be 

•suspected when a person exposed to its rays is 
seized with a violent headache, attended with 
throbbing or giddiness, followed with faintness 
and great insensibility, heat and dryness of the 
skin, redness and dryness of the eyes, difficulty of 
breathing, or entire inability of speaking or mov- 
ing. To guard against these dangerous effects 

' of heat, it will be proper to avoid labor, or vio- 
lent exercise, or exposure to the rays of the sun, 
immediately after a hearty meal ; to avoid 
drinking spirits of any kind. Small beer, vine- 
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gar and water sweetened with sugar, or any thin, 
cooling bevArage, are alone proper for persons 
exposed to the excessive heat of the sun. Should 
tlie symptoms increase, it will be proper to re- 
move the affected person into a cool place; to 
open the garments, particularly about the neck 
and breast, and, if the pulse beat forcibly, to 
bleed immediately, the quantity proportioned to 
the strength of the pulse : but, should the pulse 
be weak, bleeding must not be performed. The 
feet and legs, and even the lower portion of the 
body, may be placed in cold water. Should, 
however, this process prove ineffectual, linen 
cloths wet with cold water, or water and vine- 
gar, may be applied to the temples and over the 
whole head, and draughts of vinegar and water 
sweetened may be freely drank. 

The Dangerous Effects of Noxious Vapors 
from Wells^f Cellars^ Fermenting LiqiLors^ cfcc.^ 
may he Prevented, — By procuring a fi*ee circula- 
tion of air, either by ventilators, or, opening the 
door or windows where it is confined, or by 
changing the air, by keeping fires in the in- 
fected place, or by throwing in stone-lime re- 
cently powdered. 

When a pei*son is apparently dead from the 
above-mentioned cause, the first thing to be done 
is to remove the body to a cool place in a whole- 
some air ; then let the body be stripped, and let 
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cold water be thrown from buckets over it for 
some time. This is particularly useful in cases 
of apparent death from drunkenness. Let the 
treatment now be the same as that for drowned 
persons. 

Burning of Females by their Clothks 
H^yiNa Caught Fire. — A bystander, or the 
first person who is present, should instantly pass 
the hand under all the clothes, to the sufferer's 
shift, and raise the whole together, and closed 
over the head, by which the flame will indubitably 
be extinguished ; and this may be effected in a few 
seconds, that is, in the time that a person can stoop 
to the floor and rise again : and no other method 
can be so ready, expeditious, and effectual. The 
sufferer will facilitate the business, and avoid seii- 
ous injury, by covering her face and bosom with 
her hands and arms. Should it happen that no 
person is nigh to assist her, she may in most 
cases, if she has presence of mind, relieve herself 
by throwing, her clothes over her head, and roll- 
ing 'or lying upon them. The females and chil- 
dren in every family should t)0 told and shown 
flame always tends upwards, and that, conse- 
quently, while they remain in an upright posture, 
with their clothes on fire (it usually breaking out 
in the lower part of the dress), the flames, meet- 
ing additional fuel as they rise, become mor« 
powerful and vehement in proportion, whereby 
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the bosom, face, and head, being more exposed 
than other parts to this intense heat, or vortex 
of the flames, must necessarily be most injured : 
therefore, in such situation, when the sufferer is 
alone, and incapable, from age, infirmity, or other 
cause, of extuiguishing the flames by throwing 
the clothes over her head, as before directedf, 
she may still avoid much torture, and save life, 
by throwing herself at full length on the floor, 
and rolling herself thereon. By this method, the 
flames may possibly be extinguished; their pro- 
gress will infallibly be retarded ; the bosomi, face, 
and head preserved from injury, and an oppor- 
tunity afforded for assistance. 



PAINTERS' DEPARTMENT. 

Flexible Paints. — Boil 1 } lb. yellow soap with 
1 gallon of water, and mix while hot with 1^ cwt. 
of oil paint ; used to paint on canvas. 

To Mix Paints, — For inside work, use bbiled 
oil wjth turpentine and a little driers ; for out- 
door work, use but little turpentine. Turpentine 
assists the drying of paints, but spoils the gloss. 
In flatted white, this is of no importance, as it is 
required dull. The best driers are those ready 
mixed, called patent driers, which may be ob- 
tained at any coloi^shop. All paints are ground 
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in raw linseed oil, ready for mixing, and may be 
60 purchased as ground paints. Wood-work, Ao^ 
must be sized before painting, or size must be 
added to the paint at the time of using, otherwise 
it will not dry. 

Drying 'OUs, — To Prepare for Carriage^ 
Wagon, and Floor Painting. — Take linseed 
oil, 1 gal. and add gum shellac 2 lbs., litharge, ^ lb., 
red lead, \ lb., umber 1 oz. Boil slowly 2 or 3 
hours, until the gums are dissolved. Giind your 
paints in this (any color), and reduce with tur- 
pentine. Yellow ochre is used for floor-painting. 
This dries quick, and wears exceedingly well. 

Drying- Oil^ equal to the Patent Dryers, — Lin- 
seed oil 2 gallons ; and add litharge, red lead, and 
umber, of each 4 ounces, and sugar of lead and 
sulphate of zinc of each 2 ounces. Boil until it 
will scorch a feather. / Use this or either of the 
others, in quantity to suit the object of the work 
being done. 

Japan Dryer of the best Quality, — Take lin- 
seed oil 1 gallon, and put into it | lb. of gum 
shellac. Litharge and burned turkey, of eaich J 
lb., red lead ^ lb., and sugar of lead 6 ounces. 
Boil in the oil until all are dissolved, which will 
require about 4 hours ; remove from the fire, and 
add spirits of turpentine 1 gallon ; and it is done. 

Another Dryer is made by taking linseed oil 5 
gallons, and adding red lead and litharge of each 
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3 J lbs., raw umber, 1} lbs., sugar of lead a^jd sul- 
phate of zinc of each ^ lb. ; pulverize all the arti- 
cles together, and boil in the oil until dissolved ; 
when a little cool, add turpentine 5 gallons, or 
make it of a proper consistence. 

Oil Paint. To Reduce with Water, — Take gum 
shellac 1 lb.; sal soda ^, water 8 pints; put all 
into a suitable kettle, and boil, stirring till all is 
dissolved. If it does not all dissolve, add a little 
more sal soda ; this, when cool, can be bottled for 
use. If it smells bad when opened, it does not 
hurt it. Directions for using. — Mix up 2 quarts 
of oil paint as usual, except no turpentine is to 
be used, any color desired. Now put one pint 
of the gum-shellac mixture with the oil paint 
when it becomes thick, and may be reduced with 
water to a proper consistence to lay on with a 
brush. Two coats will be required; and with 
the second coat sand may be applied if desired. 

Another Method. — Take soft water 1 gallon, 
and dissolve in it pearlash 3 oz. ; bring to a boil, 
and slowly add shellac 1 lb.; when cold it is 
ready to be added to oil paint, in equal propor- 
tions. The expense of these is only one third of 
oil paint. 

Paint Shins. — To Save and Reduce to Oil. — 
Dissolve sal soda ^Ib. in rain water 1 gal. The 
skins that dry upon the top of paint, which has 
been left standing for any length of time, may be 



^ 
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made fit for use again by covering tbem with the 
sal-soda water and soaking them therein for a 
couple of days; then heat thera, adding oil to 
reduce the mixture to a proper consistence for 
painting, and straining. Painters who are doing 
extensive business will save many dollars yearly 
by this simple process. • 

Vak^hle Process for Painting New Tin Hoofs. 
— Scrape off" the rosin as clean as possible, and 
sweep the roof. Now, dissolve sufficient sal soda 
in a bucket of water to make it quite strong ; 
wash the roof with the soda water, and let it 
remain -until it is washed off by the rains, or after 
a few -hours, washing off with clean water, 
rinsing well. When dry, give it one coat of pure 
Venetian red, mixed with one third boiled and 
two thirds raw linseed oil; the second may be 
any color desired. The soda water dissolves 
the rosin remaining after scraping, destroys the 
greasy nature of the solder and of the new tin, 
so that there will be a sufficient •" grip " for the 
paint to adhere firmly. The pure Venetian red 
is one of the most durable paints for metallic 
roofs, but is often rejected on account of its col- 
or. The above mode of painting will set aside 
this difficulty. 

Fire -proof Paint for Roofs^ <jbc. — Slack 
stone lime by putting it into a tub, to be covered 
to keep in the steam. When slacked, pass the 
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powder through a fine sieve; and to each 6 
quarts of it add 1 quart of rock salt, and water 1 
gallon; then boU and skim clean.- To each 5 
gallons of this add pnlvenzed alum 1 Ib^ pulver- 
ized copperas J lb, and still slowly add pow- 
dered potash i lb.; then fine sand or hickory- 
ashes 4 ll>s. "Sov add any desired color, and 
apply with a brush: looks better than paint, 
and is durable as slate. It stops small leaks in 
roofe, prevents moss, and makes it iacomb^stibH 
and renders brick impervious to wet. 

WcUer-proo/, Oil Jiubber Paint. — Dissolve 
about. 5 lbs. of india-rubber in I gal. of boiled 
Unseed-oil, by boiling. If this is too thick, 
reduce with boiled oil; if too thin, use more 
rubber. Especially applicable to cloth, but valu- 
able for any other material. 

Frosting Glass. — The fi-osty appearance of 
glass, which we often see where it is desired to 
keep out the sun, or " man's observing eye," is 
done by using a paint composed as follows : Sugar 
of lead well ground in oil, applied as other paint ; 
then pounced, while fresh, with a wad of batting 
held between the thumb and finger ; after which it 
is allowed to paitially dry ; then, with a straight- 
edge laid upon the sash, you run along by the 
side of it a stick sharpened to the i 
you wish to appear in the diamon< 
squares into which yon choose to laj 
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Crystal Painting (Oriental), — The colors 
used are Prussian blue, Crimson, White, and Yel- 
low lakes, Rosseau, White zinc, and No. 40 Car- 
mine. Druggists keep them in small tubes. 
They must be mixed with Demar-varnish, rub- 
bing with a table-knife or spatula upon glass. 

Directions for making various Shades or Com- 
pound Colors. — Proportion them about as fol- 
lows : for green, ^ blue, J yellow ; purple, J blue, 
J cnmson ; orange, ^ crimson, f yellow ; wine 
color, ^ blue, ^ crimson ; pink, add a little crim- 
son to white zinc ; brown, mix a dark purple, and 
add yellow according to the shade desired ; black, 
add crimson to dark green until the shade suits 
you. To make the compound colors lighter, add 
the lightest color in it, and make darker by using 
the darkest color in the compound. For back- 
grounds, white, zinc white, or pink white, with 
turpentine and boiled linseed-oil and Demar-var- 
nish ; black, lampblack with asphaltum-varnish 
and boiled linseed-oil and turpentine, in equal 
quantities. Flesh-color, white zinc with a small 
portion of crimson and chrome-yellow to suit. 
For sketching out the figures on the ground- work, 
use a little lampblack wiui asphaltum-varnish, 
turpentine, and boiled linseed-oil to make it flow 
freely. 

Directions f on- Painting, — Make your glnss 

perfectly clean, and place it orerthe picture ycm 
5 
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wish to copy ; then, with the sketching prepara- 
tion, trace on the gfe'ss all the lines connected 
with the figures of the picture which you. are 
copying; being careful to sketch vines very dis- 
tinct. When the sketching is done and dry. pro- 
ceed to lay on the background, inside of the 
sketched lines, until all the sketching is closed ; 
and, when the background is dry, proceed to put 
oil the colors ; commencing with green, if any 
in the figures, ending with yellow. When the 
colors are all laid, put the background upon the 
balance of the glass ; and when all is dry, have 
tin-foil, crumpled very much, in your hand, and 
then partly straightened out, and lay it over the 
figure, and keep in its place by pasting paper over 
it in such a manner that it cannot slip away, let- 
ting the paper cover the whole back of the glass ; 
or a wood back can be placed behind the glass, 
and all is complete, and will look well or ill, ac- 
cording to the practice and taste of the painter. 

Fancy Green, — Unscorched, pulverized oof- 
fee put into the white of an Q^g^ will, in twenty- 
four hours produce a very beautiful grftn for 
fancy painting, — proof of poison in unbrowned 
coffee. 

Sketching-Paper^ to prepare. — Bleached lin- 
seed-oil, tui'pentine, and balsam of fir, equal parts 
of each ; mix. Have a frame of a little less size 
than the paper to be prepared, and apply paste or 
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thick gam solution to one side and the outer edge 
of it ; wet the paper in clean water, and lay it 
upon the frame, and press it down upon the pasted 
side of the frame, and turn the outer part of the 
paper over the. outside of the irame upon the 
paste there, which holds it firm ; and when it be- 
comes dry it is tight like a drumhead. Whilst in 
this condition, with a brush saturate it with the 
above mixture : three or four coats will be 
needed, giving each one time to dry before ap- 
plying the next. Only sufficient is needed to 
make it transparent, so that when you wish to 
sketch fk rose, or other flower, or leaf, from na- 
ture, the paper can be placed Upon it, like the 
glass in the " Oriental Painting ; " then trace the 
lines, and finish it up in the same way also, as 
there described, or that you may see through it 
in taking perspective views of distant scenery. 

Door Plates^ to make, — Gut your glass the 
right size, and make it perfectly clean with alcoliol 
or soap; then cut a strip of tinfoil sufliciently 
long and wide for the name, and with a "piece of 
ivory^r other burnisher rub it lengthwise to make 
it smooth ; now wet the glass with the tongue 
(as saliva is the best sticking substance), or, if the 
glass is very large, use a weak solution of gum 
arable, or the white of an egg in half a pint of 
water, and lay on tAie foil, rubbing it down to the 
glass with a bit of cloth, then also witl; the bur- 
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nishor. The more it is barnished the better it will 
look. Now mark the width on the foil which is to 
be the height of the letter, and put on a straight- 
edge, and hold it firmly to the foil, and with a 
sharp knife cut the foil, and take off the super- 
fluous edges ; then either lay out the letters on 
the back of the foil (so they shall read correctly 
on the front), by your own judgment or by means 
of pattem-lettere, which can be purchased for 
that purpose ; cut with the knife, carefully hold- 
ing down the pattern or straight-edge, whichever 
}'t)u use ; then rub down the edge of all the letters 
with the back of the knife, or edge of the burnisher, 
which prevents the black paint, or japan, which 
you next put over the back of the plate, from get- 
tiiig under the foil^ having put a line above and 
one below the name, or a border around the 
whole plate, or not, as you bargain for the job. 
The japan Is made by dissolving asphaltum'in just 
enough turpentine to cut it ; apply with a brush, 
as other paint, over the back of the letters and 
over the glass, forming a backgi-ound. This •is 
used on the iron frame of the plate also, putting 
it on when the plate is a little hot ; and as soon as 
it cools, it is dry. A little lampblack may be 
rubbed into it if you desire it any blacker than 
it is without it. If you choose, you can remove 
every other one of the foil letters after the japan 
is dry, and paint in its place, red, blue, or other 
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colored letters, to make a greater variety out of 
which for your customers to choose as the oue 
they desire you to follow in getting up their 
plate. Tinfoil, being thicker than silver or gold 
foil, will not show the paint through it in little 
spots as they do ; but, if these foils are desired lo 
be used, you can put on two thicknesses by pro- 
ceeding as follows, which prevents the paint from 
showing through them. Lay on the first coat of 
these foils the same as directed for the tinfoils, 
and smooth it down by rubbing on the front of 
the glass ; then breathe on it until a dampness. is 
caused; now put on the second, and burnish well, 
having paper over it ; but, instead of the knife 
to cut around your pattern or straight-edge, take 
-a sharp needle ; using the . point, make lines 
through the leaf, around the pattern letter or 
straight-edge ; then with a bit of jeweller's 
wood, or other hard wood, made to a narrow and 
sharp point, remove all up to the lines, both in 
and around the letters, as these foils have not the 
substance to peel off as the tinfoil, japanning 
ovTer them the same as the other letters. Paper 
letters can be cut out of advertisements, and put 
on by wetting the glass the same as for foil, japan- 
ing over them, and, when dry, removing them, 
and painting the places out of which they came 
with various colois as desired, as the japan will 
not peel, but makes a sharp and distinct edge ; 
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and these painted letters look well in this way; 
and by taking advantage of printed lettei-s, saves 
the skill and time necessary to form them. Set 
your glass in the frame with putty, and put 
a thin coat of putty over the whole plate, as 
the plaster-of-Paiis filling which is generally 
used soon eats out the japan or paint, and spoils 
the job. Persons with any ingenuity can very 
soon make a nice plate if they will pay attention to 
the above rules, as well as to pay five doUai-s for 
instructions. For practice is necessary to perfec- 
tion, even if you do pay for the lesson. Shellac- 
varaish colored with lampblack is good in place 
of the japan. 

Etching and Grinding upon Glass for Signs 
or Side-Lights, — Take the asphal turn- varnish, 
and with a^ small pencil lay out the name or de- 
sign, not putting the varnish upon the letters, but 
around it, leaving the space' which the lettei-s of 
the sign are to occupy free and clear. The var- 
nish is to cover the black surface in the sign or 
name. When the varnish is dry, have some melt- 
ed beeswax, and as it begins to cool, with a 
knife take some of it up, and scrape it off upon the 
edge of the glass being etched, so as to form a 
wall to hold the acid upon the glass while 
etching ; now lay the glass flat, and pour a little 
fluoric acid on to the name, letter, or design thus 
prepared, and let it remain on for one hour, not 
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allowing the glass to be toadied or mov^ed for 
that time ; then pour off the acid into your bottle, 
and it can be itsed again. The asphalt prevents 
the acid from etching or eating only the letter, 
and the wax wall prevents the acid from flowing 
off and being wasted. When you pour- off the 
acid, wash the glass with a little water, scrape off 
the wax, and remove the -asphalt with a little tur- 
pentine, and all is dope. The above directions 
are for plain glass ; but, if you desire, you can gild 
the letter which is etched (eat-out) ; or you can 
gild all except the letter, if desired, as described 
in the recipe for " Door Plates ; " or you can grind 
the surface of the glass as described under the 
head of " Glass Grinding," for signs, shades, <fcc. 
This applies equally well to " Flashed," or what 
is called " Stained Glass," worked in the same 
way as above, putting the design or letters upon 
the stained side, wlii^ch eats away the color, and 
leaves the design clean and white ; or you can 
etch only a part of the way through the stain, 
which shows up the letter or flower lighter in 
color than the rest of the glass, which makes it 
look very beautiful for side-lights in halls, lamps, 
druggists' windows, &c. There are two kinds of 
colored glass, one is called " Pot-metal," the 
other "Flashed." The pot-metal glass is made 
by mixing the stain or coloring with the melted 
glass while making, and consequently is alike all 
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the w«ay through. The stained glass is made by 
applying the color to one si^e of the glass after 
it is made, then applying sufficient heat to allow 
it to take hold of the glass only: the color is all 
on one side ; this is the kind desired. If. it is de- 
sired to etch upon druggists' or other jars, it can 
be done by preparing the name to be put on, 
with the varnish and wa?: ; then have a lead box 
without top or bottom, in shape on the lower edge 
to fit the shape of the jar, and press this down upon 
the wax to make it tiglit ; then pour your acid 
into the box, which keeps it in its place the same 
as the wax does on a fl.it surface. Ornaments 
or flourishes can be put on as well as letters. 
Tlje old plan was to cover the whole surface with 
wax, then remove it from the letter, which was 
very slow and troublesome ; and if a bit of wax 
remained upon the bottle, the acid could not ciit 
where the wax remained, then to hold the glass- 
over the fumes of the acid instead of putting the 
acid upon the glass. 

Glass Grinding for Signs^ Shades^ cfec. — 
• After you have etched a name or other design 
upon uii colored glass, and wish to have it show 
off to better advantage, by permitting the light 
to pass only through the lettei-s, you can do so 
by tfiking a piece of flat brass sufficiently large 
not to dip into the letters, but pass over them 
wlien gliding upon the surface of the glass ; then 
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with flower of emery, and keeping it wet, you can 
grind the whole sui-face, very quickly, to look 
like the ground glass globes ollen seen upon 
lamps, except the letter,* which is eaten below the 
general surface. Whole lights of glass can be 
ground in this way, instead of frosting, or the 
frosting can be done here in place of the grind- 
ing, if preferred. 

FluoHc Acid^ to make for Etching Purposes, 
— You can make your own fluoric (sometimes 
called hydro-fluoric) acid by getting the fluor or 
Derbyshire spar, pulverizing it, and putting all of 
it into sulphuric acid, which the acid will cut or 
dissolve. Druggists through the country do not 
keep this acid, generally ; but they can get it in 
the principal cities, and furnish it for abou^ 
seventy-five cents per ounce, and that ounce will 
do at least fifty dollars' worth of work. It is put 
up in gutta-percha bottles, or lead bottles, and 
must be kept in them when not in use, having 
corks of the same material. Glass, of course, will 
not hold it, as it dissolves the glass, otherwise it 
wotcld not etch upon it. 

Porcelam Finishy very hard and white^ for 
Parlors, — To prepare the Wood for the finish, if 
it be pine, give one or two coats of the " varnish," 
transparent for wood, which prevents the pitch 
fi-om oozing out, causing the .finish to turn 
yellow ; next give the room at least four coats 
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of pure zinc, which may be ground in sufficient 
oil to enable it to grind properly ; then mix to a 
proper consistence with turpentine or naphtha. 
Give each coat time to dry. When it is dry and 
hard, sandpaper it to a perfectly smooth surface, 
when it is ready to receive the finish, which con- 
sists of two coats of French zinc ground in, and 
thinned with Demar-vamish, until it works prop- 
€lrly under the brush. The author of this recipe 
says, that, if the French zinc in varnish cannot be 
procured, the varnish may be wjiitened with zinc 
ground in oil as a very good substitute ; being 
careful not to use too much, in which case it will 
diminish the gloss, and be more liable to turn 
yellow. A little turpentine or naphtha may be 
added if too thick to work well; but in no 
instance should oil ^be used to thin the paint. 
This finish, if properly applied, is very beautiful, 
and, although purely white, may be kept clean 
more easily than other kinds of painting by 
simply using a dusting-brush ; or, if soiled, a 
sponge wet in cold, soft water without soap is the 
better way. N. B. — Not a particle of white-lead 
should be used where this finish is to be applied, 
either in the priming or any subsequent coats, or 
a brush used that has been in lead, without being 
thoroughly cleansed, as a yellow hue will soon 
present itself, which is caused by a chemical 
change taking place between the lead and zinc. 
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Painters' Economy in making Colors. — 1. 
Prussian Blue, — Take nitric acid, any quantity, 
and as much iron-shavings from the lathe as the 
acid will dissolve ; heat the iron as hot as can be 
handled with the hand ; then add it to the acid 
in small quantities as long as the acid will dis- 
solve it ; then slowly add double the quantity of 
soft water that there was of acid, and put in iron 
aorain as Ions: as the acid will disolve it. 2d. 
Take prussiute of potash, dissolve it in hot water 
to make a strong solution, and make sufficient of 
it with the first to give the depth of tint desired, 
and the blue is made. Or, 

2. A very passable Prussian Blue is made 
by taking sulphate of iron (copperas) and prus- 
siate of potash, equal parts of each, and dissolving 
each separately in water, then mixing the two 
waters. 

3. Chrome Yellow, — 1st, Take sugar of lead 
and Paris- white, of each 5 lbs. ; dissolve them 
in hot water. 2d, Take bichromate of potash, 
6 J oz., and dissolve it in hot water also, each 
article to be dissolved separately ; then mix all 
together, putting in the bichromate last. Let 
stand 24 hours. 

4. Chrome Green. — Take Paris- white; GJ lbs. ; 
Bugar of lead and blue vitriol, of each 3^ lbs., 
alum lOJ oz.; best soft Prussian blue and 
chrome yellow, of each 3 J ibs. Mix thorouglily 
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while in fine powder, and add water 1 gal., stir- 
ring well, and let stand 3 or 4 hours. 

5. Green, Durable and Cheap, — Take spruce 
yellow, and color it with a solution of chrome 
yellow and Prussian blue, until you give it the 
shade you wish. 

6. Paris Greeh. — Take unslacked lime of the 
best quality, slack it with hot water ; then take 
the finest part of the powder, and add alum- water, 
as strong as can be made, sufficient to form a 
thick paste ; then color it with bichromate of 
potash and sulphate of copper, until the color 
suits your fancy. N. B. — The sulphate of copper 
gives the color a blue tinge ; the bichromate of 
potash, a yellow. Observe this, and you will 
never fail. 

7. Another Method, — Blue vitriol 5 lbs., sugar 
of lead Q^ lbs., arsenic 2} lbs., bichromate of 
potash li oz. ; mix them thoroughly in fine pow- 
der, and add water, 3 pints, -mixing well again, 
and let stand 3 or 4 hours. 

8. Pea Brown, — 1st., Take sulphate of cop- 
per, any quantity, and dissolve it in hot water. 
2d, Take prussiate of potash, dissolve it in hot 
water to make a strong solution ; mix of the two 
solutions, as in the blue, and the color is made. 

9. Rose Pink, — Brazil wood, 1 lb., and boil it 
for 2 hours, having 1 gal. water at the end ; then 
ptrain it, and boil alum, 1 lb., in the same water 
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r. n til dissolved ; when suflSciently cool to admit 
the hand, add muriate of tin, | oz. Now have 
Paris-white, 12i lbs., moisten up to a salvey con- 
sistence, and when the first is cool stir them 
thoroughly together ; let stand 24 hours. When 
any of the above mixtures have stood as men- 
tioned in their respective recipes, all that is 
necessary is to drain off the water by placing the 
preparations into muslin bags for that purpose, 
and then exposing the mixture to the air, to dry 
for use. 

Glass, stone, or wood vessels only should be 
used, as the acids soon work upon iron, tin, copper, 
&c., giving you a tinge not desired in the color ; 
and always observe, that, if water is to be mixed 
with strong acids, it must be added slowly, 
especially if in light vials, or you will break the 
vessel by means* of the great heat which is set 
free by the combination. 

Painters can use their own judgment about 
making these colors ; but, if they do not do it for 
profit, there will be pleasure in testing them, even 
in-vials-full only, as the chemical action is just as 
fine in small as in large quantities. 

Putty ^ to maJce, — Whiting, well sifted, is 
mixed with boiled oil to a paste, which is then / 
chopped in a putty-mill until well mixed. As 
soon as part of the putty is ready, it is withdrawn, 
and more paste added. When it is desired red, 
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some Spanish brown is mixed with the paste to 
color it. 

Process for Preserving the Canvas in Oil 
Paintings^ and Repairing Defects. — 1. Separate 
the canvas from the panel, or straining frame, 
and lay it on a smooth table, with the painting 
downwards, and nail it securely. 

2. Take a piece of tinfoil larger than the can- 
\as, place it on a very smooth table, and make 
the tinfoil as smooth as possible with your hand. 
Then melt some Salisbury glue in the same man- 
ner as for cabinet-makers' use. 

3. Warm the tinfoil before the fire, and lay it 
again on the table ; then wash it over with the 
glue, and place it on the back, of the canvas, 
secured as above, as quick as possible ; smooth it 
perfectly with the hand, and let it remain in a 
warm room to dry. 

4. To repair the cracks of the canvas in a^ old 
oil painting, lay it on a very smooth table, the sub- 
ject downward ; then, with a brush or fine linen, 
cover the canvas with some melted white wax, 
and with a warm, flat smoothing-iron, rub over 
the wax, and press it hard, which will draw the 
colors up to the canvas. 

5. To varnish the painting, clean tlie picture 
well,, take some white wax and spirits of tur- 
pentine, with a small quantity of linseed-oil and 
sugar of lead ; melt them over the fire ; dip a 
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fine linen rag therein, with which wash your 
painting; then, with a fine linen rag, rub over the 
varnish till it begins to be polished ; let it remain 
till next day, and then rub it over with a fine, 
waxed cloth, and afterwards with a soft linen 
cloth, using them alternately, by which means 
the paiitfing will receive a veiy fine polish. By 
the above means, the cracks and small holes in 
old paintings may be closed and repaired, and tf 
coat of tinfoil may be afterwards glued on the 
back of the canvas, as above mentioned. 



INDOOR PLANTS, AND HOW TO GROW 

THEM. 

This little essay is intended to supply a want 
much felt by persons living in our cities and 
larger towns, who have not the opportunity for 
gratifying their tastes by cultivating a nice garden 
out of door in the country, where they havr 
plenty of room and land, and who are hindered 
from enjoying the gratification of their tastes by 
imaginary obstacles, such as places in which to 
grow their plants, the diflicuities in getting a 
collection, and the expense. But these hin- 
derances exist only in imagination ; and it is 
astonishing to find how easily and cheaply a lady 
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can keep her house supplied with a good display 
of flowers. Many well-sounding and plausible 
reasons are given against making the attempt, 
such as the badness of the air, the want of light, 
of space, or of time, too much smoke, and too great 
expense. But, although these are hinderances, 
they do not make the thing impossible. The 
bad air and smoke are indeed to be guarded 
against ; but glass, while it excludes the smoke, 
renders the air both still and moist, and it will 
not be difficult to grow the most sensitive and 
delicate of our plants under its friendly shade.^ 
•Want of space need'hardly be an objection ; for, if 
there be not room for many plants, there may 
yet be space for some. A greenhouse, also, is not 
essential, for if there are any windows looking 
towards the south, there can plants be easily 
reared. We do hear of greenhouses, howQ\'er, 
upon the roofs of houses ; and many modern 
dwellings have something of the kind opening 
into a drawing-room, or into a little breakfast- 
room. Glass cases, also, fixed outside windows, 
and. on landing-places, are useful and pretty sub- 
stitutes ; and even small tables covered with bell- 
glasses often produce a healtiiier set of plants 
than many greenhouses can boast of. 

The time required for attending to these pretty 
things may be to many an obstacle ; bilt this, I 
thinky if a very exaggerated idea. Opening a 
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window, and giving a snpply of water, and some- 
times an hour or two to potting and re-potting, 
or to planting cuttings, and sowing ' seeds, is 
generally all the attention which house-plants 
require; indeed, one half-hour daily, welf era- 
ployed, would amply suffice for all such gardening 
duties. 

• The cost may, at first eight, appear a serious 
cbnsideration ; but it is only so in the case of those 
who wiU do nothing cheaply : and knowing, as I 
do by experience, what a beautiful display may 
be kept up throughout the year for a sura within 
fifty dollars, I cannot believe many persons who 
really ' care for flowers will on this account be 
withheld from having them. Indeed, I fully 
believe that eight or nine dollars, well laid out, 
would suffice to produce a far more beautiful and 
tasteful effect than is accomplished by a sum ten 
times larger by the gardenet who supplies many 
of our residents with relays of flowers for their 
stands. 

Plants also adapt themselves curiously to the 
places in which they grow, mingling their branches 
and intwining themselves gracefully together, 
and tuiTiiug invariably towards thfe light. They 
often thus attain a degree of natural luxuriance 
and grace which no art could give them. To 
those who adopt this guide for the management 

of an indoor garden, I would recommend, that 
6 
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having first fitted up any space they have for 
flowers, with the evergreens required for its i)er- 
manent decoration, they should note down the 
plants they wish to grow each month ; vaiying 
of coftrae, the kind and number chosen, according 
to the amount of room, and to the means of pro- 
viding light, which they have at their disposal. 
It is important to have a fixed plan, in order that 
the plants may be in harmony with each other 
and form a well-assorted group, and also that the 
lady-gardener may not be liable to find herself at 
one time overstocked with favorite plants in 
blossom, and at another time in a state of com- 
parative destitution. 

The success of the whole arrangement, whether 
as regards conservatory, miniature greenhouse, 
plant-stand, or hanging-garden, depends so much, 
however, upon the solid background of green 
foliage which fs at' first provided, that special 
attention to the instructions given at the com- 
mencement of the indoor calendar are absolutely 
necessary for the attainment of this object. 

Means Mequired for Growing JPlants, — 1. 
There are always some plants which are very 
difiiciilt to manage without some means of heat- 
ing ; indeed, this consideration keeps back many 
from becoming flower-cultivators. They do not 
know how very easily the heat required may be 
obtained ; and thus, under a general dread of ex- 
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pense, a horror of stoves and flues, inability to 
bi-ing in hot-water pipes, and other imaginary 
difficulties, they regard the attempt as hopeless. 

It would hardly be believed by those who have 
never tried, what great success can be achievecj, 
even on the smallest scale, in forcing, striking 
cuttings, raising seedg, <fcc., as well as bringing 
on the already-established plants. 

2. When a tolerable heat can be kept up, 
plants usually grow extremely quick. A very few 
days often are sufficient to bring them out, when 
ready to break before. The succession of bulbs, 
for instance, is so rapid, that, long before one set 
has faded, another is ready to take its place. 
Very small pots are the best, in many respects, 
for flowering plants, and particularly for bulbs : 
so that during the winter months, in which the 
consei*vatory and stands depend so much on the 
supply from the forcing-case, one case only three 
feet long by eighteen inches wide, and as many 
inches high, is amply sufficient to turn out from 
a dozen and a half to two dozen plants at once ; 
a new set succeeding in about from seven to ten 
days There. Often, indeed, three days is all they 
require to open their flowei*s, and acquire their 
deep color and sweet scent ; which seems strangely 
dependent often upon a little warmth. 

Allowing for the many plants which will 
blossom freely if merely secured fi'om frost 
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elsewhere, it is evident that one such case as this 

(or two such cases, should the demand for flowers 

be very large) would be quite sufficient to keep 

up an abundant display. I shall be more exact, 

%nd better understood, if I simply describe my 

own forcing-case, and mention at the same time 

how it is intended to be employed. My casjB is 

three feet long by eighteen inches high and wide, 

lined with zinc ; and contains a boiler two 

inches deep, which fits rather loosely into the 

outer trough or box of six inches' depth, which is 

destined, when duly provided with silver sand, 

to contain the plants for forcing. The boiler is 

filled from a pipe passing through the wood-work 

at one end ; and there is also a small brass cock for 

drawing the water off. A very small pipe inside* 

about two indies long, provides for the due escape 

of the air, without which, of course, the case 

could not be filled or emptied. When the escape 

of steam is too great, a cork puts a stop to that ; 

but the cork must be taken out before refilling. 

The case I am now describing can be used entirely 

for forcing, or, when not wanted for that purpose, 

it is in itself a charming miniature conservatory. 

It is a welcome consideration that these cases 
answer so exfcellently for both purposes, accord* 
ingly as their boilers (which may be taken out) 
are or are not in use. The temperature within 
the case in summer, when nearly closed, varies, at 
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will, from that of a warm moist stove to that of a 
greenhouse, or even of a cool shady place, if 
needed ; and the beauty and long continuance of 
the flowers in it, while protected from dust, from 
extreme dryness, and from draughts of air, is 
really wonderful. The ends, sides, and top of my 
cases are each formed of one large pane of glass ; 
the top and one side being separately framed, 
so as to take in and out, ih order to give greater 
facility both for«cleaning and arranging the plants 
within. Small brass buttons fix the glazed panels 
in their place ; and a hook attached to the upper 
part catches the side, and retains it, when desira- 
ble, in such a position as to leave it about one or 
two inches open. I very seldom have mine en- 
tirely closed, except at night; and, when containing 
plants in blossom, the entire front panel is often 
kept out all day. The wood-work being extremely 
slight, these cafts are Very ornamental ; and they 
can be made of any wood, or painted any color 
(hard wood of any kind will do). They should not 
be veneered, as the dampness would soon blister 
or remove the veneer. In spring, which is the 
principal time when artificial heat is needed, the 
zinc case or boiler being filled with boiling water 
both night and morning, the heat varies from 55® 
to 75° ; indeed it could easily be had at 90°, 
especially when the silver sand is a little moist : 
and the soil in the pots effectually retains the 
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heat, often feeling quite warm even four and 
twenty houi-s after the boiler has been filled. 
Another case of mine is similar, except in size. 
Its frame is four feet long by two feet high and 
two feet wide, and fitting, like the other one, on a 
trough of about six inches deep. It is very use- 
ful to have a woollen cover to place over these 
cases on any particularly cold night, to preclude 
the escape of heat, and prevent the great conden- 
sation of steam upon their glasses, as the dripping 
of any moisture is very injurious to the plants it 
falls on. It will at once be seen how easily and 
cheaply cases of this description may be made, 
BO as to answer the same purpose. An old candle- 
box or soap-box, or tea-chest, or any kind -of clean 
square box you could get at your grocer's, only 
needs to be cut down, and fitted with a zinc pan 
for hot water ; and a large pane of glass resting 
on the top would answer, so •ir, even better- 
than the more expensive ones, because these 
panes of glass could at any time be turned over 
to remove any drops of water beginning to collect 
upon them. For the larger cases, a spOnge is very 
useful, wherewith any moisture that does collect* 
can at once and safely be removed. In connec- 
tion with these frames, a good-sized box from 
about four to six inches deep is very useful. Any 
pot just* removed from the heated cases can be 
^unk in it, and covered with a glass, gradually to 
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harden the plant for the open air or stands. A 
few propagating glasses, eight, ten, or twelve 
inches in diameter, are also desirable. 



FLOWER-STANDS, *c. 

Flower-stands should not be of wire ; for al- 
though such stands are very nice-looking when 
freshly filled, and being portable and taking up 
little room are very useful just to fill up a space, 
they are certainly bad contrivances for healthy 
plants to grow in. It is also a work of some dit- 
^culty to make them look ornamental, as the 
moss which is so essential for them can only with 
great difiiculty be kept in order. In the place of 
wire, I would recommend wooden stands, in the 
form of trays or boxes, five or six inches deep, 
made of wood, rustic in pattern, and varnished 
for conservatory use. Similar stands of china- 
tiles, ^or of zinc ornamented in white and gold, 
would be suitable for drawing-room furniture. 
Best, however, of all, I think, are those- of basket- 
work, lined with zinc ; made either plain or in an 
ornamental style, and ccJlored to suit the room or 
greenhouse in which they are meant to stand. 
Proper precaution should be taken to procure 
strength, such as a common solid stand, for in* 
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stance, for it to rest on, not quite so large as the 
basket it supports. 

The bottom of the basket should be covered 
with two inches deep of silver sand ; on this if 
small, or sunk through it if large, the pot should 
be placed, so that all are brought to about half an 
inch below the level of the top of the basket 
in which they are. The quantity of sand may be 
more or less, according to the strongth of the stand; 
the more, I think, the better. Then taking any 
common moss that can. most easily be obtained, a' 
canful of boiling water should be thrown upon it 
to destroy the insects, and eggs of insects, Ihat 
may be in it. This process makes the moss paitic- 
ularly diy and clean ; only the moss should b^ 
spread out in the sun firat, or washed, to make the 
living insects go away : with this moss, the spaces 
between the plants are to be filled. A round 
stand holds a very large number of plants ; but, 
before (H'dering one, it is better to measure a round 
table, and be guided by that in determining the 
requisite size. Figures are very deceptive; for 
once I had a plant*Gase brought home, that, to my 
astonishment and dismay, could not, by any ma- 
noeuvring, be got into the door! for shapes, I am 
rather an advocate either for the circular, or what 
may be called a ^ square oval." 

For my own room, I have plain wooden boxes, 
Instead of basket-stands, for holding plants ; and 
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mine have French castors underneath, so thati 
though very lieavy, they are moved with ease. 

Whatever the pot8«re to be arranged in, a tight 
Uning-case or tray of zinc, is much recommended. 
It prevents injury to the exterior case, and to the * 
furniture of the room, and retains, better than in 
^•ny other way, the requisite amount of moisture. 
This tray, whether it forms the lining /)f a box, or 
basket^ or wirenstand, should be filled with silver 
sand nearly to the top. If the box is twelve or 
fiileen inches deep, put fii'st a quantity of good 
sized knobs of charcoal at the bottom ; as this is 
ohe of the lightest, most purifying, and most fer- 
tilizing materials for the roots of plants. One can 
111 ways make room to sink a pot through this if 
the stem of the plant is bare or ugly ; and, by fill 
ing the case to the top with sand, the smallest 
pot can be raised to the highest level. Generally, 
for flowering plants, small pots, which prevent too 
much sap being wasted on the production of 
roots, are best ; and, when sunk in the sand, their 
only disadvantage, that of dryness, is removed. 

Amongst other requisites for in-door gardening 
are the following : A pair of gloves with closed 
linen gauntlets s^wed to them, and an elastic 
band to keep them up the arm, so that they can 
be pulled off easily, leaving the sleeves and hands 
unsoiled ; a pair of scissors, not too large (those 
that hold the flowerp when cut are very useful) ; 
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also a very small syringe, or a little sharpish hmsh 
such as is used for dustiug picture-frames, a steel 
trowel, and a sharp penknife. The watering-pot 
should be small, with a long spout, taking care 
that the rose screws on, and is water-tight: it 
is very troublesome otherwise, as the water runs 
up the user's arm. Water with the chill just ta- 
ken off is the most preferable for wateriag plants. 
The soil may be had at any respectable nursery 
by the barrow, as peat, leaf-mould, &c. 

Sand also may be obtained at the same places. 
The pots should always be scrubbed between the 
times of using them, and made to look thorcfugh- 
ly clean and dry. 



SPRING. 

SEEDS AND CUTTINGS. 

1. March and April are very busy months. 
The first thing to see to is planting cuttings and 
sowing seeds ; and for these the hot- water case 
is the best thing at first for starting them. For 
a beginning, let me strongly advise a few pots of 
good old-fashioned plants, well-known and ap- 
proved shrubs and flowers: when these are good 
and flourishing, it will be time enough to seek 
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after newer flowers. And it should always be re- 
membered that a prudent gardener, so far from 
despising old plants, acknowledges that it is only 
by their, known good qualities that they have 
held their own so long against all new-comeim 
2. For sowing in March and April, as it is better, 
perhaps, to name a few examples, I would recom- 
mend particularly the following l^nds of seeds : — 

Nemophila insignis (blue). 

Nemophila maculata (white, with dark blotch). 

Dwarf German, ten-weeks, and emperor stock. 

Large-flowered mignonette. 

Smith's camellia-flowered balsam. . 

Sweet peas. 

Common dark nasturtium. 

Common dark nasturtium (Tom Thumb). . 

Perpetual carnations (that is, the tree kind). 

Primula (Sinensis). 

Cobaea scandens (a quick climber). 

Phlox Drummondi (various colors, dwarf, very 
pretty).- 

TropflBolum oanariensis (canary-bird flower). 

Copheas, pansies, auriculas, and mimulus may 
be also raised ; and German asters are useful in 
the autumn months. 3. For these seeds it is only 
necessary to take pots filled about« halfway up 
with bils of broken pots or charcoal^ Charcoal 
is not only far the lightest,' but much the best 
thing also for the plants themselves. Then fill 
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ap the pots to aboat an inch from the top with 
light good soil ; carefully examining it for the de- 
tection of^grubs, wire-worms, wood-lice, and com- 
mon worms, all of which are enemies to the seed- 
lings. Press the soil slightly down, smoothing the 
surface with a flat piece of wood, and very thinly 
scattering the small seeds over it; or pladng the 
lai-ger ones separately, about a half inch a part 
upon the surfaces. The very small seeds may be 
just dusted with sandy soil, and the lai'ger ones 
covered nearly half an inch. 4. For the soil, I 
have always a supply of peat and good vegetable 
mould senfr in from a nursery. This should be 
kept in some shed or out-of-the-way cellar until 
wanted, when it may be either used as it is, or 
mixed with a little sand, if poorer soil happens to 
be required. My plan is to have a large panful 
(or awheelbarrowfuljif it is a great potting day), 
and then, a small quantity of water being poured 
into the middle of the heap, the dry soil is worked 
in with the trowel till all is moist, but not any or 
it wet. That which is scattered upon the seeds 
may be used quite dry and mixed with sand ; it 
must be then carefully smoothed and pressed 
down with a little flat piece of wood. 

Now, these pots, and any of tender cuttings 
likewise (all, as a general rule, having the soil pre- 
pared in the same manner), should not be once 
watered- over head from the day they are put in 
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till the day that they are potted out at last. The 
pots should be, as far as m^ be, of a size, and be 
sunk in moist sand, being packed in it up to their 
rims. 5. As to the size of pots for ladies' garden- 
ing, 32'8 and 48'8 (which are about four and five 
inches diameter respectively) are certainly the best. 
If the earth in pots of such sizes does become 
too dry, the sand in which they stand may be 
watered, but not, if possible to help it, the earth in 
the pots themselves. 6. The seeds will mostly 
germinate in a few days' time, and will then want 
a little air night and morning before they are 
ready to prick out; the frame or the window 
should be opened, therefore, a few inches daily. 
To prevent the soil in the pots becoming dry, it 
is a good plan to have a piece of glass pla«ed . 
over the top of eateh pot, which need not be re- 
moved until the seedlings begin to appear. If 
watering be needed before the seedlings at all be- 
gin to show, it is sometimes a good plan to place 
a bunch of moss or wool upon the surface of the 
soil, and to pour the water upon that, as the wa- 
ter passes gently through the moss or wool, and 
the sand or soil covering the seeds is not washed 
away. After seedlings begin to appear, it is far 
better to pour the water against the side of the 
pot, holding thaspout close upon it, and gently 
flooding the whole surface. Strange as it seems, 
this ia far the safest plan. 7. And now as to cut* 
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tings. Generally speaking, the sort of plants that 
are best to cultivate will grow, most of them, in 
either of two ways, — from woody pieces, which 
may strike root even without heat, or from young 
green shoots kept moist and warm. By the first 
mode they are almost sure to grow : it seems to me 
in fact, that it would require some ingenuity to pre- 
vent their doing so ; but they grow very slowly, 
iSometimes taking a long time before starting, and 
are continually passed By the little green slips put 
in three months later. Still it is a useful way to 
know, both for the security afforded by it, and 
because, at any time one. chancQS to cut down or 
break down an old plant,, one can always use the 
hard woody stems, and hope to see them shoot- 
ing out some day, when, perhaps, the nice little 
green shoots may have all die<>away. Put such 
cuttings in the first year, at least ; and as many 
as can be obtained. In spring, indeed, there will 
not be many to be had, except from an unfortu- 
nately broken or cut down plant. 8. For these 
woody cuttings, then, at any time of year, take, 
for example, a branch of fuchsia or of geranium 
(pelargonium, I should say), a hard old stem of 
myrtle, of heliotrope, of sweet verbena, or lemon- 
plant (^Aloyaia citriodora)^ D&utzia gracilis^ or, 
in fact, of any desirable plant witb which one has 
a fancy to try one's skill ; the course to pursue, 
according to the first mode, would be this: 
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C insider, first, into how many cuttings the branch 
can be made. Count the number of joints it has ; 
a joint' being the slight thickening of the branch 
at the place whence leaves or lesser branches pro- 
ceed from it. Of each of these joints a cutting 
may be made by cutting straight through the 
branch with a sharp knife, an inch above, and 
through or below the joint, and being careful not 
to bruise or tear it ; but for cuttings to beccmie 
more quickly plants of some size, I rather prefer 
making a cutting which shall include two joints ; 
the top one to make fresh shoots, and the lower 
one to be buried in the soil, to produce roots. 
Often a little hard old branch, scarcely longer 
than two inches, will have two or three short 
little . cut-back spurs, which make small but re- 
markably good cuttings. 9. Taking these pieces 
of branch as they are cut, there are two ways of 
proceeding: the first is an American discovery, 
and is a very efficient mode. They lay a set 
of these woody cuttings, either amongst slightly 
damped moss, or else in a wide-mouthed bottle, 
with a piece of damp sponge at the bottom of 
it; the cuttings, -being dropped lightly in, are 
left for ten days or a fortnight in a cool, airy place. 
A piece of muslin should be tied over the bot- 
tle to exclude dust and insects, but allowing air 
to enter. 
1 believe there is some "granulating" process 
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that takes plaoe, as in a healing wound, and when 
what gardeners term a ** slight callus " is foymed, 
the cuttings are almost safe, and put out healthy 
roots directly they are potted. A heap of damp- 
ish moss does as well as the hottle-plan, only the 
air must not be quite excluded, and no chance 
must be allowed for mouldiness. 10.. In vine-cul- 
ture this is considered a great discovery : like so 
many other hits it wa^, as it were, an accident. 
It was curious, that all the grape-outtings that 
came from abroad should growl The voyage 
seemed to improve their health. Aqd so some 
one thought of trying the same aystem of pack- 
ing, minus the sea-air, which was found to be al- 
together immaterial. 

11. However, there is no harm in trying the 
old practice also, merely laying the cuttings for 
an hour or two in a dry, shady place, on a bench 
or table, and then planting them. 

12. In whichever way the cuttings are prepared, 
the process of potting is, in itself, the same. Dib- 
ble a little hole close up against the side of a 
flgwer-pot, hold the cutting in it, keeping it 
against the side, and then gently, but firmly, with 
the little stick or ivory pen-holder used to dibble 
with, press the soil carefully to the cutting, mind- 
ing that the hole is really well filled up. These 
cuttings may be planted all around the pot, not 
more than an inch apart, and nearly as deep as 
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the second joint. Any leaves, I take for granted, 
will have been snipped off, — not torn, but cut' off, 
— so as to leave just the footstalk, till it naturally 
dries up and fills. 13i The pots thus filled with 
cuttings tnust all be sunk, either in sand or moss, 
or some sort of surrQtmding. A second pot, two 
or three sizes larger, filled with sand or dry saw- 
dust, or a box filled in the same way, would do well. 
No one knows how many cu'ttings are wasted, and 
nice plants killed, by heat striking on, or evapora- 
tion proceeding from the pots, and thus drying 
the young rootlets. - Sawdust is bad for a plun- 
ging material if it be wet, it being liable* to be- 
come mouldy. If the pots are not to be. sunk or 
plunged, small sixties should be used, with, one 
cutting in the middle of each pot ; but the woody 
cuttings pack in closely and well after the other 
fashion. So much for the hardiest sort of out- 
tings of plants that will do well in a spare-room 
window, or on a back shelf in the greenhouse, 
that do not need shading, and which, in the 
months between June and October, will root even 
in the open air, if placed -anywhere out of the hot 
glare of sunshine, and will keep through the win- 
ter in any tolerable dry corner. 14. And now for 
the green, quick-growing, especially spring-struck 
cuttings : with these the mode of proceeding 
must be quite different. An old geranium, cov- 
ered fresh shoots: a fuchsia, sprouting out in shoots 
7 
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an inch long all over; sweet verbena and helio- 
trope the same ; yoaog shoots, too, of myrtles, 
and of begonias, — all come under the division of 
soft-wooded plants. Now, with these young 
shoots, just slipped, not cut off irom the stem, 
the treatment must be quite different. With 
these the grand secret is never to let them droop. 
Do not try to ^'form caUuses," or let the cuttings 
dry, 

15. The pots should be all ready, filled with 
soil that has stood in the sun a little while or in 
the greenhouse, so that it may not chill them too 
iiauch. Jn re-potting any tender things, and water- 
ing them, chills are quite as bad for plants as they 
for human beings. It is important to remember 
that fact. One cutting may be put in a pot alone 
to save the potting out ; and for a beginner, per- 
haps that is the safest mode; otherwise six or 
eight, or even ten, may be inserted as before, 
round the size of a four or five inch pot. Where 
the leaves are larger, even though the lower ones 
are removed (leaving a bit of footstalk always), 
I think the middle of a small sixty best. Dibble 
them in, and plunge the pots as directed for the 
hard-wooded guttings ; but the sand or moss need 
not be very moist, as the soil in the pot is not at 
present dry. The use of a bell-glass would 
keep all warm and moist; but the need of air- 
giving must never be quite forgotten. 16. It is 
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necessary to watch 8hai*pl7 for the approach of 
yellow or decaying leaves, for any spot of mildew^ 
and for footstalks ready to be taken gently off 
when loose. The cuttings mast have air admitte<l 
every night and morning, and should be shaded 
from sunshine, and now and then be bedewed 
with water from the smallest syringe, or from a 
brush just dipped in water and shaken very gen- 
tly over them. This should be done very cai*efully ; 
and it is best to try one or two pots first, when, if 
any signs of mildew appear, you may depend 
upon it they are damp enough without. I do not 
myself like the plan much, but think that keeping 
the sand or moss around them moist answers 
much better, and is very much safer. 17. But 
another and opposite danger must be carefully 
avoided, namely, over-evaporation; which, if it 
takes place from the leaves and stems, dries up 
the plants and kills them. To prevent this, ex*> 
elude dry air to a certain extent ; but, if the at- 
mosphere becomes a perpetual vapor-bath, the 
leaves will decay, become mildewed, and " damp 
ofl^" as the gardener terms it, — a phrase emphat. • 
ically describing both the cause and effect. 18 
Heat, and air, however, being provided, a large 
amont of moisture in the atmosphere can be 
bourne by the cuttings, because, under these cir- 
cumstances, their growth is generally proceeding 
fast. I think, also, that by observing and coun- 
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teracting a veiy few bad symptoms, it is always 
possible to avoid much mischiefl Wlien I turned 
gardener first, my most lucid instruction as to 
watering was to water my plants when they need- 
ed it, and '^ to look to them to tell me when." 
That 'may hold good with old plants, but is very 
far from being applicable to cuttings. Perceivipg, 
for instance, limp, hanging leaves, I supposed 
they needed moisture, whilst, in reality, they had 
far tioo much at the roots, and really required > 
little sprinkling overhead, or damper air. 19, The 
young green shoot -cuttings must be closely 
watched, and sliould never be watered overhead 
when the soil in the pot is dry; the root-moisr 
ture always requiring to be first supplied. If the 
leaves seem limp and hanging, notice whether 
they have little drops of water standing about 
them, whether any part of the leaf or stalk 
has turned a little brown, and whether the oth- 
er paits of the cutting look healthy. Bright, 
fresh-looking, crisp-standing leaves of the .usual 
color, according to the sort of plant, are invaria- 
ble signs that so far all is well. If, then, the plant 
is all right, I should be disposed very gently to 
cut oiFthe flagging leaf: it may be that you have 
left too many leaves, and so the plant shows its ina- 
bility to supply them all with sap. Watching 
them pretty closely, they cannot come to much 
harm in this way ; and the more leaves a cutting 
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will bear without their flagging, the quicker will 
it grow, as the leaves feed the plant. At the 
least sign of that brown decay, I always take off 
the leaf at once, and give generally more air. 

20. Sometitties, as in sweet verbenas for in- 
stance, the leaves just let go, as it were, and quiet- 
ly drop down : this is generally, I think, from want 
of air, or from having it too moist. When they 
turn yellow, it is from the air being too dry. For 
this plant, it is well to try experiments till you 
discover what does suit it: it is worth a little 
trouble, and may with care be kept in very great 
freshness, covered with its delightfully-scented 
leaves, and allowing of almost incessant gather- 
ing.' In other cases, the heads of cuttings may be 
hanging down, while the lower leaves look fresh 
and growing : there is no need, then, for misgiv- 
ings, as the chances are, that the cuttings will all 
be vigorous to-morrow, especially if you moisten 
a little of the sand outside of the pot, and do not 
let them be in too strong a light. Cuttings of 
scarlet geraniums, and such spongy sorts, are 
greatly given thus to droop their heads; and should 
there be sometimes a yellow leaf or two, the soil 
looking at the same time dry, and the cuttings a 
little parched, then, in spite of all my rules, they 
must have a little water; for geraniums show di- 
rectly by their yellow leaves if they remain one 
day unwatered when they really are too dry. 
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For ail these soft-wooded cottings, either a heated 
case is needed, or they should be placed on a 
green-house shel^ or even on a chimney-piece un- 
der small bell-glasses. 21. For verbenas, caTceolar- 
las, pansies, heliotropes, and chrysanthemums, shal- 
low pans are suitable : indeed, common saucers an- 
swer perfectly. Put on them silver-sand an inch 
deep, or less, and pour in water enough to make 
a thin sheet of it above the sand ; cut off the 
lower leaves, and stick the stalks of the little inch- 
long tops of the young shoots well down into the 
sand. They are better for some sort of shade and 
heat, if it be only the warmth of a chimney-piece ; 
or they may be put over a b^sin of hot water, re- 
filled twice a day, with a glass for shade, or with 
a roUed-up cover of tissue paper, in the absence 
of any proper propagating case. Before the wa- 
ter in which they are grown has dried up, they 
will be almost all of them beautiful little rooted 
plants, ready to be put in small pots full of light, 
good soil and their own tops will furnish, if 
wanted, a second set of cuttings. I have tried 
begonias and balsams in this way ; and both, I 
fancy, will very generally succeed. 22. The cut- 
ting being " an extension of the parent plant," 
it is a golden rule to know that th6 circum- 
stances of the latter must be considered and car- 
ried out in trying to raise the young plants 
raised from it. If, therefore, the old plant has 
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^en forced, to cause it to send out shoots, 
these shoots must have a proportionately warm 
place. Hard-wooded cuttings will do with 
scarcely any heat or moisture, in a half-stagnant, 
slowly-growing way, wiiile young shoots would 
be ruined if once suffered to get dry. Cuttings 
taken from the tips of the branches will, in 
many cases, make sturdy little bushes, even though 
the usual growth of the plant is straggling. This 
is a very impoitant rule to recollect. Such natur- 
ally strag^ing plants also require to be kept in 
smaller pots; indeed, generally speaking, the 
smaller the pot may be (in reason), the more 
abundant and the earlier is the blossom of the 
plant, its strength and sap not being expended in 
the production of roots and leaves. Having now 
concluded our remarks upon in-door gardening, 
we will proceed to give a few very useful re- 
cipes valuable for gardener$ and fruit-raisers. 



SEEDS. 

AS EASY METHOD OF DISCOVERING WHETHER OR 
NOT SEEDS ARE SUFFICIENTLY RIFE. 

Seeds, when not sufficient ripe, will swim ; but, 
when arrived at full maturity, they will be found 
uniformly to fall to the bottom, — a fact that is 
Bcdd to hold equally true of all seeds, from the 
r.ocoanut to the orchis. 
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ON FAESSfiTINa SBICDS OF PLANTS IN A STATS 

FIT FOfi YSGBTATION. 

Seeds of plants may be preserved, for many 
months at least, by causing them to be packed, 
either in husks, pods, <Sbc., in absorbent paper, 
with raisins of brown moist sugar; or a good way, 
practised by gardeners, is to wrap the seed in 
brown paper or cartridge-paper, pasted down, 
and then yaitnished over. 

A SURE METHOD OF CUBING GRAVEL-WALKS. 

Three parts of pond-water to one of brine, 
from the salting-tub in a family, poured with a 
water-pot upon gravel-walks, will not only kill 
the moss upon them, but drive away the worms 
which make so many holes in them, and also pre- 
vent weeds springing up. This a gentleman 
tried who has several gravel-walks in a grove 
near his home. Since he moistened his walks 
with brine, which is four years ago, they are in- 
commoded neither by moss, weeds, or worms. 
Every autumn he causes them to be well watered 
with the brine and pond water, during a whole 
week, to prevent moss, and a week in the spring 
to guard against weeds and worms, besides giving 
them a sprinkling every now and then in sum« 
mer when they seem to want it. 
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POTTING OFF, WATERING, AND GEN- 
ERiX TREATMENT. 

When the little seedlings and freshly-stuck cut- 
tings have made their first start, and have grad- 
ually been accustomed to a little more air and 
light by the glass being constantly longer left a 
little open and gradually more open, the time ap- 
proaches for their being put into separate small 
pots. Where any peculiar treatment is required 
I will name it under the head of the flowers it 
refera to; but, in a general way, it is safe to 
proceed thus : Take small pots, and put into 
each a small piece or two of charcoal about 
the size of a walnut; fill up the pot nearly, to 
the brim with warm moist soil, mucli the same 
in quantity as that used for seeds ; with the little 
dibble make some tiny holes, full big enough, 
however, for the roots that may be forme.d; and 
then, with an old teaspoon (which is the best im- 
plement) or an ivory dibble, raise the little seed- 
lings one by one, and, putting each into its proper 
hole, gently press in the earth around it. Put 
four seedlings in each pot, unless it is specially 
desirable, as with balsam, to pot them separately. 
In the case of cuttings, one is enough ; as being 
single, risk and anxiety are avoided when the 
time comes for moving them to a larger pot 
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The cattings I generally slip oat of the pot in a 
ball, by laying the pot on its side, and pressing 
through the little drainage-hole the end of my 
i;isefal little ivory stick (a penholder, in fact), which 
causes the mould to slide oat in an unbroken 
mass. 

Separate the cuttings very gently, retaining all 
the soil possible about their roots, and pat them 
singly into the pots already prepared, as for seed- 
lings, to receive them ; but never fill any pot what- 
ever up to the very brim with soil. ^Replace them 
for a we^ or two in the case where they were 
before, keeping it a little closer and a little 
shadier for the first few days. 

There are a few other points needful to men- 
tion. Sometimes a set of seedlings will begirt 
running ap very ta]l and weakly. Generally, this 
is a sign that they are too crowded, and thus 
overshadow each other, or that they are too hot, 
or that too little light and air are admitted, and 
that they are, therefore, making efforts to reach 
the light. Any such wrong-doings must, accor- 
ding to the cause, be remedied as before described. 
This reminds me to speak of plants that are get- 
ting one-sided ; or, rather, of plants that we want 
not to get so, but to shoot out equally from each 
side. These should be kept in a light coming 
directly from above them, the plants never being 
let to grpw wrongly: they should be turned 
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daily, so that each side may receive an equal 
amount of light. 

According as the young plants have few or 
many leaves, will they want much or little water ; 
and it is astonishing, when a plant is in flower, 
the quantity that it diinks. It is. rather essential 
iiere to remember never to give the water quite 
cold, but tepid : a very little hot water will serve to 
take off the chill, and rain-water is by far the 
best to use. 

For old plants, — of established growth I mean, 
— i nothing helps to keep them in health more 
than washing. Geraniums and myrtles and 
orange-trees will look beautifully fresh and 
glossy after all their leaves have been carefully 
sponged over. All through the summer, this can 
hardly be done too often. Having a large pan 
or basin with a little rain-water in it, the plant 
should be leaned gently over, and, with a large 
paint-brush or small piece of very wet soft sponge, 
every leaf and stem should be thoroughly washed 
over, underaeath as well as above. Afterwards, 
I think, a general syringing with some clean 
water sometimes does still more to improve the 
brightness of the leaves. Scarlet geraniums, and 
theivy-leaved ones, are well worth doing Often, 
and so of all plants or myrtles.* The thicker and 
more leathery the leaves, the more do they seem 
to benefit by this washing. The roses, too, rejoice 
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in it, as do camellias and azaleas ; while to cac- 
tuses when growing, it is almost life. The 
delightful perfume of the wet geraniums and 
myrtles will repay the trouble. For the more 
delicate-leaved plants, I think a very fine syringe 
or a brush shaken over them is the best ; but, as 
a general rule, the water should never, in any 
case, touch the flowers: it stains them almost 
invariably. To prolong the blooming of plants, 
every fading flower, even if it is but one in a clus- 
ter, should instantly be cut off. To keep the 
flowers of azaleas from falling, it is a successful 
plan to drop a single drop of strong gum>arabic 
water underneath the flower where it sinks into 
the calix. For the greater beauty, as well as for 
the health of the plant, every leaf beginning to 
turn yellow should be. cut off at once. The sand 
and moss in which the plants stand should never 
be mate very wet, even though kept moist ; and 
every now and then, it is well to turn it out in a 
heap in the open air, there to remain until thor- 
oughly dry : it can be moistened again before 
reUu'nina: to the stand. No flowers should be 
left with water standing in the saucere, unless 
this is particularly directed, as in cases of some 
almost aquatic plants; and, where the plants are 
sunk in boxes or in outer pots, there .is no need 
of using saucers, which are always so apt to get 
full of the water which drains fix>m the pots. 
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The only place where I advocate the use of 
saucers is in the suspended baskets ; the pot itself 
being wrapped up in moss or some sort of cover- 
ing, the saucer, also hidden, then serves to secure 
for it a permanent supply of moisture. The 
current of air in which these pots often hang 
causes them to require a more abundant supply 
of water than is needed by other plants. 

Watering plants is one of the greatest troubles 
to all beginners. The general and especial rules 
given for its performance make them feel that a 
trifling neglect as to the time or manner of giv- 
ing, or as to the quality, may be ruin to their 
plants, and that it is next to impossible really to 
administer water rightly; giving too much and 
giving too little being threatened with almost 
equal penalties. I do not know how far it is pos- 
sible -to make up by explanation for want of 
'practice ; but I do not see that it need in any way 
be difficult, with a little care, to learn how to 
give water judiciously. It is an almost universal 
rule in watering plants to do it thoroughly each 
time it is done. A very small quantity merely 
damps the surface; and stimulates the surface- 
roots, which are often the. most tender; then the 
heat of the sun, or the usual evaporation, dries them 
up, and injures them more than if they had not 
been watered. To allow water to stand in sau- 
cers is objectionable, except for OaUa ^thiopicaB 
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(or Aram lilies)^ and sacb like semi-aqaatiG plants, 
as the lower roots kept constantly and excessively 
wet become liable to decay. Perhaps the safest 
general role (subject to special directions as to 
winter season or to resting plants) is to water plants 
once a day when they are growing or flowering ; 
abstaining from doing so, however, in any 'case 
where you find the soil in the pot already moist, 
and repeating it a second, or even a third, time on 
very hot days, if the soil seems dry, and the plants 
begin to flag. I think it answers well, if the 
drainage is quite good and the soil rather Ught, 
to supply water till a few drops begin to run 
through the bottom of the pot. This rule is not 
ceitain, however, because, sometimes, the soil has 
become so very dry, that the water passes down 
between the pot and the hard ball of soil formed 
by the matted roots, scarcely moistening even the 
outside of that mass. Lately, I watered the same* 
plant five or six times ; the water filling the saucer 
' it stood in, without penetrating to the roots. In 
such a case, let the pot stand just up to a level 
with the surface of the earth (not over it), in a 
pan of water, for perhaps ten minutes, till the 
earth be well wet tiirough. This ought .not, 
however, to be a frequent trouble, if the pots 
stand in damp sand or moss. Even in winter, 
when wet saad is objectionable, I only let the 
sand get a little dried ; keeping J^he pots still in it, 
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and sometimes, by way of watering, damping the 
inch of sand next the floor they stand on. The 
appearance of drooping is not always to be 
admitted as a call for water. If the soil is not 
absolutely dry, the cause would probably be rather 
in the heat and diyness of the surrounding air; 
and, as we all koow, to water a plant in sunshine 
causes it to flag or droop. In these cases, shad- 
ing, or slightly damping the floor on which the 
plaats stand, sp as to cause a little steam to rise, 
is Uie most likely treatment to restore the plants. 
The principle is; that there must be a fair balance 
between the moisture supplied by the root, and 
the evaporation going on from the leaves. Dur- 
ing the plant's half-dormant time, if a sudden 
stimulus occurs (such as a sudden sunny day in 
winter succeeding a frost), shading, and even 
sprinkling the loi^ves, is the only safe mode of 
treatment; bat, even then, extra water at the roots 
would be injurious. In winter, when water is 
needed, it should be given about ten o'clock, and 
while the sun is shining. I always venture on 
wateiing my plant-cases and greenhouse in sun- 
shine, nearly closing them afterwards for a short 
time, till the foliage has enjoyed its vapor-bath. 
{ The rapid drying, however, of the soil in summer 
requires a much more frequent soaking ; for it 
should be remembered that plants i^ the ground 
have a deep supply of moisture, on which to draw 
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(the soil seldom being dry bey<^d a few inches 
deep), whilst plants in pots, however well attended 
to, have their supply to a far less extent. A thor- 
ough soaking eve ry morning and evening in hot, 
bright weather, is not at all too much to give to 
pot-plants to preserve them thoroughly green and 
fresh. For the encouragement of those who 
have no accommodation for plants beyond a 
staircase or parlor window-sill, and perhaps a 
comer of a chimney-piece, I maj^ here remark, 
that, even in such cases, they need, by no means, 
be deprived of flowers; some of* the very nicest 
plants I have ever seen for windows having been 
possessed by those who could give them no better 
home. 

Where boxes for plunging cannot be had, a 
second flower-pot a size larger, ajid filled with 
moss or sand, will answer every purpose. Where 
there are no special arrangements for striking 
cuttings, a tumbler, or a broken wineglass, over 
the pot or pan iu a warm chimney-corner or a 
shady window-ledge in a living room, will, for 
myrtle, fuschia, and geranium cuttings, be as 
effective as a glass case; care, however, being 
taken to keep the glass very often a little raised 
on one side to admit air. In instances like these, 
where the plants are few, they are often very 
thriving; so^ffiuch care being concentrated upon 
them. I remember seeing, two years ago, a niost 
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.vigorous itock both of onttings and tender seed* 
lings growing in an old box heated- by two 
common stone bottles full of .hot water, placed at 
one end, and covered with a piece of glazed calico 
tacked upon a slight frame, or hooked to the edge 
of the box by little nails and rings, A pane of 
glass laid over the box would answer even better. 
Such a humble contrivance answers all slight hot- 
bed purposes, and many most healthy plants have 
been thus raised. The temperature in which ' 
plants are grown should always be greater by 
day than by night. The bottle or bottles, filled 
at night, cause the soil to retain some heat until 
the next morning; and on a sunny day the little 
box becomes very warm and steamy, often re- 
quiring, like more pretentious structures, a little 
opening for the admission of air. 



GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. 

Having now described the very simple and 
easily-managed appliances that are needed for 
the various degrees to which flower-gardening 
can be carried on in the way I write of; the 
details and precautions used in potting, water- 
ing, &C., having been entered • into and dis- 
cussed, — I have only to speak of the* culture of 
special plants, and to give l( short but compie- 
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hensiye list for each month of those by which a 
rich display may be continaally kept up. For 
small plant cases and stands, it would be well to 
mark two or three kinds for each month's use ; 
which the number of kind and - colors mentioned 
here will abundantly afford. If my advice re- 
garding the use of evergreens is carried out,! 
think it will be e&sy to calculate the number of 
flowering-plants which will be wanted. Four-iztch 
pots, when the plants they contain are in blossom, 
would be sufficient generally if they average from 
one to three per foot, according to the width of 
the case or stand or shelf, and the degree of 
gayety required to be maintained. The number, 
also, must be regulated by the growth of the 
plants themselves, one larger plant often standing 
in the place ef several of a smaller size. 'With 
the first year of the garden we will suppose 
ourselves beginning to fit up flower-stands and 
plant-cases. 

My first rule is, that evergreens of all kinds 
should be admitted largely; for I have never 
known them restricted in number, without a sac- 
rifice at once of beauty and of health. 

2. Plants cannot bear a very great crowd of 
flowers, either of their own or of any other kind, 
especially if any time in confinement ; but ever- 
greens occupy without injury very many spaces 
where succulent-leaved plants, or those of a soft? 
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er texture, would both suffer, and make their 
neighbors suffer, by the closeness of their con- 
tact. Evergreens form, moreover, a dark and 
beantiiul contrast to the light-greeii shoots which 
BO generally accompany the flowers on other 
plants, and which, deprived of the darker back- 
ground, would look poor and ineffective, even 
when in their freshest and £iintest dress. For 
economy, besides, (hese plants are very desira- 
ble. The most beautiful of all — the myrtles, 
ivies5 firs, begonias, and geraniums — are, at the 
same time, very inexpensive in their first cost, 
and are plants that will grow on and on for years, 
gaining every year in size and beauty, allowing 
an immense amount of cutting from them for 
vases, and generously growing all the better for 
such treatment. All of these plants may be 
bought, either singly or by the dozen, at a mod- 
erate price. Myrtles, both blossoming and small- 
leaved kinds, are most lasting and useful ever- 
greens.. Firs are strikingly effective and altogeth- 
er charming, with their pine-wood scent and the 
pale-green tassels that enliven their dark boughs ; 
and geraniums, large bushy plants, of the sweet- 
scented kind, — especially for conservatories, the 
scarlet giganteum, which is so readily trained; be- 
gonias, whose crimson veins and footstalks give 
brightness almost equal to that of flowers amongst 
the glossy deep-green leaves ; and coinmon ivy, 
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which grows so slowly- that it is quite as dear as 
many a greenhouse plant to buy, and very much 
more worth buying than many of them. The 
very small-leaved sort of ivy is far the prettiest 
for in-door growth, but it is also far the most 
difficult to meet with : even in the country, it 
has been a work of time and of many searches 
amongst the old trees in the woods to find it. 
Still these plants are all well worth some trouble, 
not only because they are to be long enduring, 
but also because they are in themselves so beau- 
tiful. Supposing, then, a conservatory, a glass * 
case, a flower-stand, or a hanging garden, or 
even a window-sill, with its box, to be kept the 
brighter and greener because its extent is so small 
and it requires so little; for each and for all I have 
a most strong predilectign, in counting the pots 
required, to set down boldly one-half for ever- 
greens. Were there any difference, I should say 
let the excess be in their favor; and it must be 
remembered that evergreens themselves are not 
flowerless. The chief secret lies in having good 
distinct colors showing amidst the green. The 
half-hidden flowers are a great charm; and I 
think that the various tints of paler and darker 
green are, for an object continually before one's 
eyes, more attractive than a very gay mass of 
color. The treatment for all myrtles, geraniums, 
und such green plants, is more simple. So long 
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as the plants grow quickly, water ireely so as to 
prevent any falling or drooping of leaves : when 
growing slowly, give them hut little water; and 
if they can be spared to stand out a few weeks 
to the sumoier on a sunny roof or balcony, or on 
a stand or coal-ash bed in the garden (provided 
that worms may not find an entrance to their 
pots), they will be much the better and much the 
hardier for such treatment. When taken in, 
very little water will keep them a long time with- 
out drooping, especially if placed upon some 
dampish sand. The leaves at any time, if dusty, 
are benefited and beautified by sponging with 
lukewarm water : both the under and upper sur- 
face should receive this treatment. It is also well, 
occasionally, to gently loosen the surface of the 
soil, taking away some, and replacing it with fresh 
soil pressed tightly in. With this treatment, say 
twice a year, myrtles, &c., do not need very large 
pots. In concluding these general hints, I must 
repeat. how much of the beauty of the whole of 
the display will be found to depend upon the 
healthy look and abundant supply of evergreens, 
such as, lasting through all seasons, become every 
year more fifmly established in the places which 
they so beautifnlly fill. 
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TO REMOVE HERBS AND FLOWERS 
IN THE SUMMER, 

If yoa have occasion to transplant in the sum- 
mer season, let it be in the evening, after the heat 
is past ; plant and water the same immediately, 
and there will be no danger from the heat the 
next day ; but be careful, in digging up the earth, 
you do not break any of the young shoots, as the 
sap will exude out of the same to the great dan- 
ger of the plants. 

METHOD OF GROWING FLOWERS AND 
FRUITS DURING WINTER. 

•In order to produce the effect, the trees or 
shrubs being taken up in the spring, at the time 
when they are about to bud, with some of their 
own soil carefully preserved among the roots* 
must be placed upright in a cellar till Michael- 
mas ; when, with the addition of fresh earth, they 
are put into proper tubs or vessels, and placed 
in a stove or hothouse, where they must every 
morning be moistened or refreshed with a solution 
of half an ounce of sal-ammoniac in a pint of rain- 
water. Thus, in the month of February fruits 
or roses will appear; and with respect to flowers 
in general, if they are sown in pots at or before 
Michaelmas, and watered in a similar manner, 
they will blow at Christmas. 
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TO PRESERVE DELICATE YOUNG SHOOTS 
^ AND FLOWERS FROM SLUGS, ETC. 

Earwigs and slugs are fond of the points of 
the young shoots of carnations and pinks, and 
are very troublesome in places where they abound. 
To prevent them getting to the fine stage-plants, 
or supports of the stage, they are sometimes 
insulated in water, being set in pans. If a pencil 
dipped in oil was drawn round the bottom of 
the pot once in two days, neither of these insects 
nor ants would attempt them. Few insects can 
endm^e oil. The smallest drop of it is instantly 
fatal to many kinds. 

VIRTUES OF THE SUNFLOWER. 

The cultivation of the annual sunflower is 
recommended to the notice of the public, as 
possessing advantages of furnishing abundance of 
agreeable fodder for cattle in their leaves. When 
in flower, bees flock to them from all quarters to 
gather honey. The seed is valuable in feeding 
sheep, pigs, and other animals; it produces a 
striking effect in poultry, as occasioning them to 
lay more eggs ; and it yields a large quantity of 
excellent oil by pressure; the dry stalks burn well, 
the ashes affording a considerable quantity of 
alkali. 



•^ 
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TO PRESERVE FLOWER-SEEDS. 

Those who are carious about saving flower-seeds 
must attend to them in the month of August. 
Many kinds will begin to ripen apace, and should 
be carefully sticked and supported to prevent 
them from being shaken by high winds, and so 
partly lost. Others should be defended from 
much wet ; such as asters, marigolds, and gener- 
ally those of the class syngenesia; as from the 
construction of their flowers they are apt to rot, 
and the seeds to mould, in bad seasons. When- 
ever they are thought ripe, or indeed any others 
in wet weather, they should be removed to an 
airy shed or loft, gradually dried, and rubbed or 
beat out at conveniency. 



CULTURE AND TREATMENT OF FRUIT- 
TREES AND SHRUBS. 

To prevent Blossom and Fruit Trees from 
being damaged by early Spring Frost.— ^li a 
rope (a hempen one it is presumed) be inter- 
mixed among th^ branches of a fruit-tree in 
blossom, and the end of it brought down so as 
to terminate in a bucket of water, and should a 
slight frost take place in the night-time, in that 
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case the tree will not be affected by the frost ; 
but a film of ice^ of considerable thickness, will 
be formed on the surface of the bucket in which 
th« rope's end is immersed, although it has oftea 
happened that another bucket of water, placed 
beside it for the sake of experiment, has had no 
ice at all upon it. 

CHIKESB MODE OF PROPAGATING FEUIT-TREES. 

The ingenious people of China have a common 
method of propagating several kinds of fruit-trees 
which of late years has been practised with suc- 
cess in Bengal. The method is simply this: 
they strip a ring of bar^ about one inch in width, 
from a bearing-branch, surround the place with a 
ball of fat. earth or loam, bound fast to the branch 
with a piece of matting : over this, they suspend 
a pot or horn, with water, having a small hole in 
the bottom just sufficient to let the water drop 
in order to keep the earth constantly moist. The 
branch throws new roots into the earth just above 
the place where the ring of bark was stripped off. 
The operation is performed in the spring ; and 
the branch is sawn of^ and put into the ground, at 
the fall of the leaf. The following year it. will 
bear fi'uit. « 
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TO IMPROVE PBUIT-TREES BY A.TTENTION TO 
THE COLOR OP THE SOIL. 

The color, and also the quality, of soils hay»an 
effect on the color and flavor of fruits, even on 
the color of many flowers. The eflects of the 
color of soils on that of fruits are most percep- 
tible on the delicate kinds, such as grapes, peaches, 
&c. ; but to a nice observer it extends, in a greater 
or less degree, to all fruits. For instance, if two 
black Hamburg grapes, made from the cuttings 
of the same plant, shall be planted, the one in a 
dry hazelly loam, aiid the other in a moist black 
earth, the fruit of the one will be brown, or of a 
grizly color, and the othej^ery dark red or black ; 
and the grape will be more juicy, though better 
in flavor, than the other grown in a drier soil. 

TO INCREASE THE GROWTH IN TREES. 

It may be depended upon as a fact, that by 
occasionally washing the stems of trees, their 
growth will be greatly increased ; for several re- 
cent experiments have proved that all the •ingre- 
dients of vegetation united, which are received 
from the roots, stem, branches, and leaves, of a 
mossy 'and dirty tree, do not produce half the 
increase, either in wood or fruit, that another 
gains whose stem is clean. It is clearly obvious. 
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that proper nourishment cannot be received from 
rain ; for the dirty stem will retain the moisture 
longer than when clean, and the moss and dii*t 
will absorb the finest parts of the dew, and like* 
wise act as a screen, by depriving the tree of that 
fhare of sun and air which it requires. A com- 
mon scrubbing-brusb and clean water is all that 
is necessary, only care must be observed not to 
injure the bark. 



TO PREVENT HABES ANB' BABBITS FBOM BABKING 

YOUNG PLANTATIONS. 

Hares, rabbits, and rats have a natural antipa- 
thy to tar; but tar, though fluid, contracts, when 
exposed to the air and sun for a time, a great 
dryness and a very binding quality ; and if applied 
to trees in its natural state, will occasion them 
to be bark-lbound. To remove this difliculty, tar 
is of so strong a savor, that a small quantity 
mixed with other things, in their nature open and 
loose, will give the whole mixture such a degree 
of its own taste and sinell, as will prevent hares, 
4fcc., touching what it is applied to. Take any 
quantity of tar, and six or seven times as much 
grease, stirring and mixing them well together : 
with this composition brush the stems of young 
trees, as high as hares, &c., can reach ; and it will 
effectually prevent their being barked. 
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Bad JEffects of Iron NaUs^ itc^ on Fru%t4rees^ 
or Mischievotis Effects of Iron NaUa in ConjunC" 
Hon with JSranches of Fruit- Trees. — It often hap- 
pens that some of the limbs of fruit-trees, trained 
against a wail, are blighted and die, while others 
remain in a healthy and floarishing state. This 
has been hitherto erroneously attributed to the 
effects of lightning ; but from closer observation, 
and from several experiments, it has been found 
to arise from the corroding effects of the rust of 
the nails and cramps with which trees in this 
situation are fastened. To avoid this inconveni- 
ence, therefore, it requires only to be careful in 
preventing the iron from coming in contact with 
the bark of the trees. 

TO DESTBOY MOSS ON TREES. 

Remove it with a hard scrubbing-brush in early 
spring, and wash the trees with cow-dung, urine, 
and soap-suds. 

NECESSITY OF TAKING OFF SUPEBFLUOUS SUCK- 

EES FBOM SHBUBS. 

•Many flowering shrubs put out strong suckers 
from the root, such as lilacs, syringas, and some 
of the kinds of roses, which take greatly from 
the strengtk of the mother-plant ; and which, if 
not wanted for the purpose of planting next 
season, should be twisted off, or otherwise de- 
stroyed. 



V 
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TO CUBB THE DISEASE .IN APPLS-TBBES. 

Brush off the white down, clean off the red 
stain underneath it, and anoint the' places infected 
with a liquid mixture of train-oil and Scotch 
snuff 

TO OUKB THE CAKKSB IX TREES. 

Cut them off to the quick, and apply a piece of 
sound bark from any other tree, and bind it on 
with a flannel roller. - Cut off the canker, and a 
new shoot will grow strong, but in a year or two 
you will find it cankered. 

A METHOD OP CUEH^G FRUIT-TREES INPECTED 
WITH AN EASTERLY BLIGHT. « 

Where valuable fruit-trees are infected with 
this blight, they may, with little trouble and 
expense, be in a short time cured by fumigating 
them with brimstone strewed on light charcoal. 
This effectually kills the blight ; but the workman 
must observe to get to windward of the tree, as 
the fumes, both of brimstone and charcoal, are 
very offensive and pernicious. 

EXPERIENCED METHOD OP HEALING WOUNDS IN 

TREES. 

This method consists in making a varnish of 
common linseed oil, rendered very drying by 
boiling it for the space of an hour, with an ounce 
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of litharge to each pound of oil, mixed with cal- 
cined bones, pulverized and dfled to the consis- 
tence of an almost liquid paste. With this paste 
the wounds of trees are to be covered, by means 
of a brush, after the bark and other substances 
have been pared, so as to render the whole 
smooth and even as possible. The varnish must 
be applied in -dry weather, in order that it may 
attach itself properly. 

COMPOSITION FOB HBALING WOUNDS Df TBEE8. 

Take of dry pounded chalk three measures, 
and common vegetable tar one measure; mix 
thoroughly, and boil them with a low heat, till 
the composition becomes of the consistency of 
bees-wax : it may be presented for use in this state 
for any length of time. If chalk cannot conveni- 
ently be got, dry brick-dust may be substituted. 
Application after the broken or decayed limb has 
been sawed off. The whole of the saw-cut must 
be very carefully pared away, -and*- the rough 
edges of the bark, in particular, must be made 
quite smooth : the doing of this properly is of 
great consequence. Then lay on the above com- 
position hot, about the thickness of a silver half- 
doll:ir, over the wounded place and over the 
edges of the surrounding bark. It should be 
spread with a hot trowel. 
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TO PBUNB WALIi-FEXnT. 

Cut off all fresh shoots, however feir they may. 
appear to the eye, that will not, without much 
bending, be wellgplaced to the wall ; for if any 
branch happen to be UWisted or bruised in the 
bending or turning (which you may not easily 
perceive), although it may grow and prosper for 
the present, yet it will decay in time, and the sap 
or gum will issue from that place. 

TO PEUKB VIKES TO ADVANTAGE. 

In pruning vines, leave some new branches every 
year, and take away (if too many) some of the 
old ; which will be of great advantage to the tree, 
and much increase the quantity of fruit. ' When 
you trim your vine, leave two knots, and eut 
them off the next time ; for usually the two buds 
yield a bunch of grapes. JTines thus pruned have 
been known to bear abundantly ; whereas others, 
that h^ve been cut close to please the eye, have 
been almost barren of fruit. 

THE MOST PEOPER TIME WHEN LEAVES OF TREES 
OUGHT TO BE COLLECTED FOR PHARMACEUTICAL 
• AND ECONOMICAL PURPOSES. 

It is at the period when the plant is in full 
flower that the leaves possess their full virtue. 
They drop when their particular life has terrai • 
Dated. 



L 
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CULTURE AND MANAGEMENT OF ' 
GARDEN CROPS. 

TO PBOPAGATE HERBS BT SU^ AND CCTTTINaS. 

Many kinds of pot-herbs may, in July, be prop- 
agated by cuttings or slips, which may be planted 
out to nurse on a shady border for a few weeks, 
or till they have struck root, and may then be 
planted out where they are to remain. If made 
about the middle or end of the month, they will' 
be ready for transplanting before the end of 
August, and in that case will be well established 
before the winter. The kinds are marjoram, mint, 
savory, sorrel, tansy, tarragons, and thyme. 

METHOD OF BENDEBING ASPABAGUS MOBE PBO- 
DUCTIVE, AND OP PBODTTCING IT EVEBY MONTH 
IN THE TEAE. ^ 

The flowers of asparagus are found, on a strict 
examination, to be dicecious, although arranged 
by LennaBus and other botanists as hermaphro- 
dite. Those individuals which bear berries have 
abortive stamina ; and those which have perfect 
stamina are destitute of pistils, or at least, hai^ 
only abortive ones. The male plants throw up a 
far greater quantity of shoots than the female 
ones, although not equal to them in size. In the 
formation, therefore, of beds, the male plants only 
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should be selected, which may easily be done by 
not planting them from the seed-bed until they 
have flowered. When the plants are one year 
old, transplant t'iciu into the other beds, at six 
inches distance ; let them remain there until they 
flower, which will be in most of them in the 
second year ; put a small stick to each male plant 
to mark them ; and pull up the females, unless 
you choose to make a small plantation with some 
of them to prove the truth of the experiment. As 
asparagus is esteemed one of the greatest delicacies 
which the garden afibrds, no person fond of it 
should be unacquainted with the method of pro- 
ducing it in every month of the year. Towards 
the end of July especially if it be rainy weather, 
cut down the stalks of tlie asparagus, fork up the 
beds, and rake them .smooth. If it be dry, water 
them with the draining of a dung-hill; but, in- 
stead of leaving 'them round, leave them rather 
flat or^hollow in the middle, the better to retain 
the water or rain. In about twelve or fi^urteen 
days, the asparagus will begin to appear, and, if it 
be dry weather, continue watering once or. twice 
a week. By tjiis method you may cut asparagus 
till about the end of September, at which time 
the hot-beds will succeed this ; so that, by making 
five or six hot-beds during the winter, you may 
have a regular succession of it every month of 

the year. Some person will object to cutting the 
9 
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same beds twice a year : to obviate this objection, 
leave two or three beds uncut in spring, and make 
a few more beds if ycju choose to follow the 
practice. 

Asparagus-seed is very cheap ; nor is it neces- 
sary to use so much as was formerly used in 
making the beds. It is better to apply a little 
rotten dung on the tops of the beds, and to sow 
some seed every year, that you may have plenty 
of plants for forcing, and making new beds. Be 
not too fond of continuing the old ones when 
you perceive they begin to fail, but make new 
ones, and force the old roots. 

IMPBOVED METHOD OF RAISING CUCUMBERS. 

From the best seed that can be got of the com- 
mon prickly cucumber, raise plants on a moderate 
hot-bed, not hurrying them too much in their 
growth. In May, when the danger of the frost is 
nearly over, fkmiliarize the plants by degrees to 
the air, and, towards the latter end of the month, 
plant them in the open ground against a south wall. 
Take care not to give them too much water, as that 
will injure the fruit. When tfiey have inin up 
about ^we feet, they will send forth blossoms; and 
the fruit will begin to show itself soon after. The 
flesh of cucumbers raised in this way will be 
thicker and firmer, and the flavor vastly moro 
delicious, than those raised from the same se<ML 
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but planted in the ordinary way, and the ninnera 
suffered to trail on the ground. Though a south 
wall, in most gardens, is too much appropriated 
to other things to give room for cucumbers in 
general, yet, in every garden, jv few plants may be 
so trained by way of rarity, and to save seed, 
which is found to be greatly improved by this 
method, so as to produce much better cucumbers 
in the common way of raising them. One or two 
plants so raised will supply a sufficient quantity 
of seed for a large garden. Laying a cucumber 
or melon bed with tiles is also of particular 
service in improving the fruit, and giving it ar 
proper flavor. 

TO PBEVENT THB IBBEGULAB GROWTH OF 

MELONS. 

It is well known that melons frequently, in cer- 
tain situations, lose their circular form, and grow 
longer on one side than the other; and that those 
misshapen fruits are always bad. To remedy this, 
take a small forked stick, in proportion to the size 
of the melon, and thrust it into the ground as 
nearly as possible to the tail of the fruit, taking 
the precaution to lay a little moss between the 
two prongs, and suspend the melon to this fork. 
In a few days, the melon will resume its form, 
when the fork may be removed,, and the operation 
id-finished. The quality of the fruit remains un* 
changed. . 
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AN EASY METHOD OP PEODTJCING MXJSHBOOMS. 

If the water wherein mushrooms have been 
steeped or washed be poured upon an old 
bed, or if the broken parts of mushrooms be 
strewed thereon, there will speedily arise great 
numbers. 

TO OBTAIN A GOOD CEOP OP ONIONS. 

In order to obtain a good crop of onions, it is 
proper to sow at different seasons, viz., in light 
soils, in August, January, or early in February ; 
and, in heavy wet soils, in March, or early in 
April : onions, however, should not be sown in 
January, unless the ground be in a dry state, 
which is not often the case at so early a period 
of the season ; but, if so, advantage should be 
taken of it. 

THE ADVANTAGE IN SOWING PEAS IN CIEOLES, 
INSTEAD OP STEAIGHT BOWS. 

It is a great error in those persons who sow the 
rows of tall-growing peas close together. It is 
much better in all those sorts which grow six or 
eight feet high to have only one row, and then 
to leave a bed ten or twelve feet wide for onions, 
carrots, or any crops which do not grow tall. 
The advantages which will be derived are, that 
the peas will not be drawn up so much, be 
stronger, will flower much nearer the groun4^ 
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and in. wet weather can be morie easily gathered 
without wetting you.. But, instead of sowing 
peas ih straight rows, if you will form the ground 
into circles of three feet diameter, with a space of 
two feet between each circle, in a row thirty feet 
long, you will have six circles of peas, each nine 
feet; in all fifty ^our feet of peas, instead of thirty, 
on the same extent of ground. If you want 
more than one row of circles^ leave a bed of ten 
or twelve feet before you begin another. For the 
veiy tall sorts, four-feet circles will afford more 
room for the roots to grow in, and care must be 
taken, by applying some tender twigs or strings, 
to prevent the circles from joining each other. 
This method is equally applicable to scarlet beans. 

TO RAISE PEAS IN AUTUMN, AND TO PREVENT 
MICE FROM EATING THEM WHEN SOWN. 

The purple-flowered peas are found to answer 
best for a late crop in autumn, as they are not so 
liable to be mildewed as many of the other sorts, 
and will continue flowering till the frost stops 
them. Those peas may be sown in July, August, 
or so late as the first week in September, if sown 
in a warm, sheltered situation, and in a soil inclin- 
ing to sand. Soak the peas in warm milk, and, 
after you have drawn the drills, water them before 
you sow the peas. It is best to sow them towards 
the evening. If the autumn should prove very 
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dry, they will require frequent watering. When 
peas are sown before winter, or in early spring, 
they are very apt to be eaten by mice. To pre- 
vent this, soak the peas for a day or two in train- 
oil b^ore you sow them, which will encourage 
their vegetation, and render them so obnoxious 
to the mice, that they will not eat them. 

VAMOira U8EFUJ. PROPERTIES OF TOBACCO 

TO GABDENSBS. 

Tobacco is employed for so many different 
uses, that there is no person possessed of a gar- 
den but will find both pleasure and profit in the 
cultivation of it, especially as it is now at such a 
high price. The seed is very cheap, and may be 
procured of most seedsmen, and will answer the 
same end as the foreign for most purposes, and 
considerably cheaper. Uses to which it may be 
applied : — 

1. To florists, for two elegant annual plants to 
decorate the borders of the flower-gsci'den ; or, on 
account of their height, to fill up vacant places in 
the shrubberies ; or, when put into pots, they 
will be very ornamental in the greenhouse during 
the winter. 

2. Kitchen gardeners would in a few days lose 
their crops of melons, if not immediately fumi- 
gated with tobacco-smoke when attacked by the 
red spider ; and it is useful to destroy the blac]^ 
flies (^lyy^cumbers in frames. 
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3. Fniit-gardeners. — When peach and nectarine 
trees have their leaves curlqd up, and the shoots 
covered with smother-flies, or the cherry-trees 
have the ends of the shoots infected with the 
black dolphin fly, canvas sheets, or doubled mats 
nailed before them, and frequently fumigated 
under them, will destroy those insects, 

4 Forcing-gardeners, who raise roses and beans 
in stoves, can soon destroy the green flies which 
cover the stalks and buds of roses, and the in- 
sects which appear like mildew on kidney-beans, 
by the assistance of the fumigating bellows. 

5. Nurserymen. — When the young shoots of 
standard cherry-trees, or any other trees, are 
covered witli the black dolphin-flies, an infusion 
is made with the leaves and stalks of tobacco. 
A quantity is put into an earthen pan, or small ob- 
long wooden trough. One person holds this up ; 
whilst another gently bends the top of each tree, 
and lets the branches remain about a minute in 
the liquor, which destroys them. 

6. Graziers, when their sheep are Infected with 
the scab, find relief by making a sheep-water with 
an infusion of the leaves and stalks. Moles, when* 
only a few hills ai-e at first observed, may prob- 
ably be soon driven out of the ground by fumi- 
gating their holes. 

7. Herb-tobacco is also greatly improved by 
having some of the^ leaves, when dried, cut with 
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a pair of scbsoi*s, and mixed with the herbs io 
any quantity you may think proper, according to 
the strength you require, and save you the ex- 
pense of buying tobacco. 

The: herbs generally used for this purpose are 
colt's-foot and wood-betony leaves, the leaves 
and flowers of lavender, rosemary, thyme, and 
some others of the like nature. 



INSTRUCTIONS FOR BREEDING CANARY 
BIRDS AND THE PROPER TREATMENT 
OP THE YOUNG. 

Location for Breeding, — If you intend to 
breed your birds flying at large in a room, and 
have a choice, choose one of the windows which 
look to the south-east. If in cages, place them in 
the same situation, for the same purpose, to have 
the benefit of the morning sun, which is very 
bene6cial, especially to the young birds. If you 
breed in a room, you must have one or two win- 
dows latticed with wire, so put on that you can 
raise the window to admit the air when it is mild, 
and shut it down when cold. It is better not to 
have the open windows opposite one to the other, 
as this makes a drafl^ through the room, which- 1 
have found by experience to. be injurious to the 
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young birds, espmally when moulting. If you 
use cages, hang them on the wall opposite the 
windows, where they will have' the early sunshine 
longest : this is much better than hanging them 
on the roof or near the window. 

Pairing. — If the weather is mild, you may 
put your birds together about the firat of March. 
Those that are intended to be bred in a room had 
better be put in a cage for ten or twelve days to 
pair: they may pair before that time. Those 
who are not familiar with birds may know that 
they are paired by seeing them feed each other. 
They may then be turned into the room, where 
there are nesting-places prepared for them. You 
need not be alarmed if they should fight a little, 
as those fighting birds generally breed the be»t. 
I have- seen a female keep the male down in the 
bottom of the cage for a couple of days, and not 
allow him to get on a perch. She would sit on 
the top perch, stooping down, with her wings 
half stretched like a hawk ; and if he should dare 
to come any nearer to her, by even getting on 
the lower perch, she would pounce upon him like a 
falcon on its prey, and knock him down to his 
former position at the bottom of the cage. At 
last he will get desperate, pluck up courage, and 
succeed^ in placing her in the situation that he 
was formerly; but he will be more merciful than 
she was, for he will not keep her there long : they 
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will soon make up matters, and raise a large fam* 
ily. Birds intended to be paired in the spring 
should not be kept together in the winter, as the 
male will not sing so well, and they will not, 
breed so readily when the breeding-season comes. 
When your birds begin to moult, their breeding, 
for the season is over : they should then be sepa- 
rated and well fed, and your attention directed to 
the young. In pairing birds that are of different 
colors, there are some rnles to be observed, that 
you may have those colore pure and bright in 
your young birds. In pairing the male primitive 
green canary (dark green above and yellow below) 
with a pure white or bright yellow female, there 
may be some of the brood like the male, and 
0ome like the female, or part mottled like both. 
The young will be strong and healthy, and the 
males good ' singere, as the dark-green birds are 
generally excellent songsters : the colors; also, will 
be pure and bright. Many yeara ago, I bred a 
pair of dark-green canaries ; in the first brood, 
there were two yellow birds. This rather surprised 
me until I thought of the cause : one of the old 
birds, or perhaps both, had been produced by yel- 
low and green canaries*. If you wish to have 
pure yellow birds, pair a bright yellow male with 
the whitest hen you can procure ; if mottled or 
nplashed birds, pair a bright yellow male with a 
bright mottled female, or a mottled male with .a 
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pure white female.* The blending of the colors 
of t Jese birds has arrived to such a height of 
late, and the bird-fanciers of Europe have, by 
mixing, got them so stiiped, sti'eaked, spotted, and 
speckled, that it must be difficult for one poor 
little canary-bird to know another. But not only 
in color have they transmogrified them ; for as 
the Flat-head Indiaiis are said to flatten the heads 
of their ofispiing, so we might almost suppose 
that they stretched out the young of the canary- 
bird, for they have got some of them as long as 
two common birds. For some of those birds, 
high prices are given; but it is mere fancy: the 
breed is not superior, except in the opinion of 
some to the eye. The long birds are tender and 
delicate, and will not. bear the vicissitudes of our 
climate like the others. And for song, I hAve 
had a stout original green canary, or . a good 
strong yellow bird, that has been bred here, that 
you might hang in an attic all winter without fire, 
which will sing as sweet a note as any long bird 
I have ever heard. Never pair birds of the same 
family together: if you wish to breed any of your 
young birds, exchange with some of your neigh- 
bors, or purchase mates for them. This close 



* Do not pair two mottled or speckled birds, as the colors will be 
faint or nearly ; or two yellow birds, except they be very large and 
pure, as they will degenerate in size and color; nor two created birds, 
as the crests of some will be imperfect. 
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breeding, degenerates the birds, and finally they 
become good for nothing. 

Breeding CageSy Nesta^ ike. — I have bred 
canaries in rooms and in cages; and I prefer 
the latter method, not only because I have been 
more aaccessful in this way, but I think there is 
more pleasure and gratification in breeding in 
cages. You can go close up to the cage, and look 
at them when feeding their young, without star- 
tling them ; or take down the nests, and see if all is 
right, and attend to their little wants, without 
frightening other hens off their nests, and have 
them flying around you. And there is no fear of 
confusion amongst them, or of their quarrelling 
together, as I have seen them in a room ; for 
birds will get irritated sometimes as wqII as men, 
and fight too. Two or three years ago, I had 
about fifteen females, all sitting on eggs together 
in nests in a room. For a few days, they all sat 
well ; and I had every prospect of having a large 
family of young canaries, when one lady-bird 
began to get restless, and come off her nest often er 
than was necessary to eat. Then she began to visit 
her neighbors, and at last got, like some other 
lady-birds, to be a complete gadder abroad ; and 
we almost gave up all hopes of her raising her 
family, and thought some of removing her out of 
the community. One day, in my absence (as 
there are degrees in crime), she had commenced 
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pilfering from some of her steady neighbors. They 
had resented, of coarse : then came the tug of 
war, and Greek met Greek. The males had 
interfered to make peace, as was their bounden 
duty.. The other lady-birds, seeing their lortts in 
danger, had come to the rescue ; and there was 
nothing but riot and confusion in this hitherto 
peaceful community. And, when I arrived, I 
found the floor strewed with broken eggs, and 
fragments of nests ; and, where I had expected a 
fine harv.est of young - canaries, all was ruin and 
desolation. I immediately removed the delin- 
quent, and two or three of the most furious of 
the combatants ; but the mischief was done. This 
naughty female had imbued them all with her 
wicked spirit; and they fought and quarrelled, 
quarrelled and fought, forsook their nests, or 
fought over them, until they broke the eggs in 
them, and from the whole I do not believe I had 
ten young birds. 

A cage, to breed a pair of birds comfortably, 
should not be less than eighteen inches long. 
To each comer opposite the door, pretty near the 
top, put a ring of commoa cage-wire. Take two 
of those little baskets which are imported from 
Germany ev^ery season, and after putting in a little 
tow or oakum (the last is a good preventive 
against^ those little red mites), to fill them up, as 
they are made rather deep, line them inside with 
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a piece of new woollen flannel (which is bettef 
than cotton), sew it well through the basket with 
linen thread, and make it smooth inside. It will 
then^be something like a teacup. Then fit the 
rings in the cage to the nests, and make them fast 
by turning the ends over, and driving them into 
the rail of the cage. Let the nests go pretty well 
down, so as not to tilt when the bif d hops on them ; 
and it is w6ll to put a little edge on the top of them, 
so they will not go down through. Make them 
fit easy, so that you can take them out, and look 
at the eggs or young. If you live in the country, 
you may nxake the baskets yourself, of twigsj or 
splints of wood ; then take some cotton-wicking, 
and cut it in short pieces, and a few feathere. 
When the bird lays, if those materials are not 
put in snugly, I always take them out, as they are 
apt to catch their feet, and pull the eggs out of 
the nest ; then the eggs lie on the flannel, which 
is quite sufficient. Put in both your nests when 
you put in your birds, and let the female make 
her choice. This is necessary; for, when the 
young birds are ten days old, she will leave the 
care of them to the male, who will rear them, and 
lay again in the other nest. When the young 
leave a nest, take it out, and put in a new one ; or 
take all the lining of it, bake it in the oven, or 
throw it into boiling water, and then line it- anew. 
These precautions are necessary to destroy any 
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of those mites which may have got about the 
nests, or prevent their breeding. This simple 
method of preparing the nests, I have found the 
beet for the comfort and convenience of the birds ; 
and I have been very successful in breeding them. 
It may be sufficient to say, that, from a pair of 
birds, I had twenty-one young ones in one season, 
all alive and well. If you wish your birds to 
build their own nests^ in place of the baskets, put 
up boxes ibur inches square, and three inches 
deep, made of thin wood;* then furnish your 
birds vith some fine, di-y grass (such as gi'ows 
about the roots of bushes and fences is good), and 
some cotton wick cut in short pieces ; also some 
deer's or cow's hair. The hair should be washed 
clean, then put into a warm oven, or dried before 
the fire. Strew those materials over the bottom 
of the cage, or put them separately in pieces of 
net, and hang them in the comers of the cage, 
and they will pull them out as they want them. 
It is better not to put but one box in at first, as 
they may amuse themselves by carrying the ma- 
terials from one to another, and thereby lose 
time. Before you put in the box, take some of 
the gi'ass, and fashion the frame of a nest as neat 



* Camphor-wood or red cedar is the best, if it can be procured, 
(as the mites will not breed in it) : if not, common cedar. Nail tliem 
close together in the joints, and give them a good coat of copal var 
nish, and hang them la the sun to dry. * 
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Its you can (this will save time, and the labor of the 
birds), and they will finish it themselves; or rather 
she will, for the female is the master-buihler, the 
liiale only an assistant, or laborer, bringing her 
the materials. I have seen a female poance upon 
the poor male, and give him an unmerciful thrash- 
ing, when he had merely hopped in to try how 
it would suit him, while she was engaged building 
it, and had probably gone to eat. If you wish 
the birds to do the whole of the building of the 
fiest, put in the box empty, and they will carry in 
all the grass, or hay, with the other materials, 
themselves. 

Satching and TVeatment of the Young, — On 
putting your birds in the cage to pair, give one- 
third of a hard-boiled Qg^ to a pair, every morn- 
ing, yolk, white, and shell ; add to their portion 
of hemp and canary seed some rape, and put in 
the cage, or stick in the wires, a piece of old lime- 
plaster, from a ceiling or wall.* When the female 
commences laying, she will lay an egg every 
raoraing until her complement is laid. The-num-. 
ber is generally ^yq ; sometimes six, or four ; and 
some young hens will set upon three. Some fe- 
males will not set until they have done laying ; 
others will commence setting on laying the first 



* Some use cuttle-fish bone : it is the lime contained in the bone 
that is useful; therefore the old plaster la superior. 
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egg; and it has been said by some, tiiat, in this 
case, the egg should be taken out, and a false one 
pat in its place, until the complement is laid, and 
then the whole put back into the nest again. 
This is taking a great . deal <^ trouble, without 
any necessity for it, and the risk of breaking the 
eggs into the bargain ; for if the young are 
hatched, one every morning, the one is nourished 
and fed be&>re the other comes, and so on ; and in 
the other case, whepe all are hatched together^ 
the male assists in nourishing and feeding then^ 
and all is well. 

There is very often one bad e^ in the nest. 
When the youngest is two days old, take the box 
or basket which contains the nest,* in your left 
hand, introduce the little finger of the right gently 
under the young, and get out the bad egg, as it 
takes up room in the nest, and, if it should get 
broke, is very unpleasant. When I had six young 
at a hatching, which I have sometimes, had, I pre- 
pared a large nest, and,, when they were five or 
six days old, removed them gently into it, as the 
common««ized nests, when they grew older, would 
prove too small. for them. When the young are 
hatched, increase the egg to one-half or more; the 
•whole of it as before. Some give only the yolk : 
this is wrong. When very young, the yolk is too 

* 

* Both boxes and basket should be so fixed, that they can be taken 
down for this purpose, and occasionally to see how the young thrive. 

10 
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heatiDg and rich far them. Add to this a slice ^ 

of good baker's bread, moistened with pare water* 

the parents will then feed with the three together.* 

Be careful that the bread is not soar. If there 

are four or five young, they may require finesh Qgig 

and bread in the afternoon, as they grow^older. 

Give them fresh bread and e^ every morning, as 

soon after sanrise as is convenient ; and, if the 

weather is warm, aboat noon remove what may 

be in the saaoer, riwie it wil^ water, and give 

them fresh egg and bread. The male takes an 

active part in the feeding of the young whenever 

they are hatched ; bat the female alone sits on 

them : and when they get large, and begin to 

feather, she will sit by them, or on the side of the — 

nest, at night. When they are about ten days 

old (as before mentioned), she will leave the care 

alltogether to the male, and lay again in the 

other nest. The male will feed them regularly, 

and also his mate, whenever she calls him, which 

she will do whenever she does not feel .disposed 

to leave her nest. He will attend to his duty 

diligently; and the young are sometimes safer 

under the charge of the male than the female, 

especially if she is a young mother. I have often 

gazed with pleasure on the male, after having a 

fine brood of young left under his charge. He 

* I have Been a pareDt-blrd take a pick of the yolk, of the white, 
and of the bread, to feed a bird not many hours old. 
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would first hop gently on the nest, and survey 
them all over, with delight sparkling in his eyes ; 
and when, on his ottering a low note, they would 
raise their heads and open their mouths, over- 
joyed, he would quickly obey the call, fly down 
to the bottom of the cage, take two or three 
mouthfuls, then fly up, and pot it into one or two 
of their little throats, then down again ; and when 
they were all satisfied, and he would take cane that 
there were none unfed, he would hop on his roost, 
and .pour forth strains of melody whi<^ seeiped 
to me to say, *' Now I have done my duty, I am 
happy : I will now sing my best soi^." Wlien 
the young begin to eat alone, and pick about the 
bottom of the cage, take an equal part of hemp 
and r£^ seed, and bruise it in a mortar, or on a 
table with a rolling-pin; put it in a saucer or 
other shoal vessel, then into the cage. Whenever 
yon think they can eat well enough to be alone, 
remove them out of the breeding-cage, as they 
annoy the mother when setting, by crowding 
around the nest ; and she does not scruple, some- 
times, to rob them of a ievr of their feathers to 
keep her eggs warm. When you remove your 
young, put them into a pretty large cs^e, where 
they can have plenty of room to fly : they will 
feather better, and be clean. Remove them in 
the morning; and if they should keep chirping 
all day, and not eat, in the afternoon take out the 
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male from the breeding-cage, and pnt him in be- 
side them, and he will feed them all. Keep him 
there until near night; then put him back to his 
mate again, and they will eat the next day without 
any trouble. Put in the rape and hemp seed, 
bruised, as formerly : this I have found very bene- 
ficial for young birds. Put in also, canary-seed, 
and eg^ and bread, as formerly ; withdraw all the 
soft food gradually, but as soon as you can, as 
they will thrive better, and be much more Jiealthy 
and vigorous, when you get them to live on their 
seed alone. 

Moulting of the Young. — Although the moult- 
ing of young birds is only partial, as they do not 
in general shed their wing or tail feathers, they 
require more care and attention than at their 
future moultings... It generally takes place when 
they are about two months old, sometimes when 
younger or older. At this time, they sleep some- 
times during the day, with their head under their 
wing. They now require nourishing foo^ and to 
be kept moderately warm. If the weather is 
warm, open the window, and let them have air; 
but do not put the cage wh^re there is a draft of 
air : the same if in a room ; do not have opposite 
windows open, and be careful to shut them when 
the cool of the evening approaches. Let them 
also have the benefit of the sunshine morning and 
evening. If too warm in the middle of the day, 
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drop the curtain of the window, or throw some- 
thing over the cage. With the seed, as before, 
give, two or three times a week, a bit of baker's 
bread moistened with milk, and, once or twice a 
week, a portion of haixi-boiled e^gy chopped fine ; 
and occasionally some lettuce or cabbage, and 
keep a piece of rusty iron in the water-dish. By 
using these precautions, and administering to their 
little wants, you will soon have your feathered 
friends in good health and beautiful plumage; and 
they will amply repay you for your care and atten- 
tion, by their enlivening and cheerful songs during 
the ensaing winter. 

"Mbtdeinff of the Old Birds. — The old birds 
generally moult about the beginning of autumn. 
They require also nourishing food at this period. 
Give them freely of rape-seed, a bit of bread 
dipped in milk, and, occasionally, a bit of hard- 
boiled eggy and lettuce or cabbage. Sometimes 
it happens, that, from some cause, this operation 
of Nature is retarded or stopped, and the bird does 
not shed his old feathers, or does it very slowly: 
in this ease I have found it efficacious to put a 
few cloves in the water, and give them plenty of 
green stuff. If the weather is cold when they 
moult, do not expose them to it ; but, if mild and 
warm, I have found it beneficial to an old bird, 
when moulting, to be kept outside of a window 
or door ; at least, let them have plenty of free air, 
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and keep a rusty nail in their water. In moulting, 
the proper treatment of the old birds is about the 
same as the young, only they do not requii:e so 
much care and attention, as the most hazardous 
time with canaries is theirfirst moulting. 

DISEASBS TO WHICH 0ANABIB8 AND OTHBR BIRDS 
AKE LIABL£ IN A DOMESTIC STATE. 

Inflammation of the JBoteds, -^ Young canaries 
when fed upon egg and bread, and such nutritious 
food, get sick ; and their appearance indicates an 
attack of this disorder. The skin of the belly is 
distended, and the feathers come ofl^ and leave" the 
skin bare, and the veins under it are blue and 
surcharged with blood ; and, on dissection, the 
bowels are found inflamed, and black towards the 
vent. On the fii^st appearance of this disorder, 
withdraw the rich food, aiid give your birds a 
little lettuce-seed and canary alone, plenty of 
green stuff, and put a rusty nail in the water. 
But in prescribing for the diseases of birds, and 
other animals too, the old adage holds good, that 
"An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure ; " and to avoid this, and other diseases, I 
endeavor to get my young canaries from their 
soft and luscious food as soon as possible, to their 
plain seed, on which they are much healthier. 

Constipation^ or Oostiveness, — The good old 
ringing canaries, and other birds who live upon 
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seeds, are often troabled with this ailment: it 
may be discovered by the bird jerking down his 
body when he voids,, or tries to, s^nd raising his 
tail. A bit of bread dipped in milk, and a blade 
of cabbage will cure it. It is w.ell to stick a bit 
of bread moistened with milk in the cages of 
your seed-birds occasionally : it will prove benefi- ' 
cial to them. 

JE^ikp^y. — This disease some birds are subject 
to: bleeding is prescribed by some, by cutting 
one or two of the nails of the claws until they 
bleed. I prefer cold baths. Many years ago I 
had a pair of Cardinal Grossbeaka, both in one 
cage. One day the female had one of these fits. . 
When I first discovered her, I found her lying on 
her back at the bottom of the cage, pulling her 
feathers out ; and she had succeeded in stiipping 
her lower parts completely bare of feathers.. I 
immediately took her out, and plunged her into 
the water-pail ; and, after allowing her time to 
breathe, I put her in again. Being determined to 
test the virtue of this mode of proceeding, I put 
her into the water a third time, and then put her 
back into the cage. I kept her, I thinly nearly 
three months after this : her feathers soon came 
on again, and she sang sweetly,* and never had 
another fit, at least with me. 

* The female of this species sings. 
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Astkma, — If you have a bird attacked with 
thk disorder, which you may know by its. making 
a croaking or wheezing noise when it breathes, 
take a piece of baker's bread, soak it in water, 
then squeeze the .water out of it, and boil it well 
in milk. Give th^m fi*eely of this every day, with 
plenty- of cabbage or lettuce ; and, if your bird is 
not a very old one, it will soon recover. 

Diarrhoea. — Put a piece of rusty iron in your 
water-dish (and do not change the water ofbener 
thin twice a week), and bread boiled in milk, as 
for asthma; boil it well in this case, so as when 
it is cold it will cut like cheese ; give them freely 
of it, and plenty of vegetables. For young cana« 
lies and other seed-birds, mix with the paste 
some scalded rape-seed. This mode of treatment 
for this disease is generally successful. 

Diseases of the Feet. — Thrushes and other 
birds are sometimes troubled with this. It is 
o^n occasioned by the feet and legs getting dry 
and hard, and the scales contracted ; and the shed- 
ding of them being protracted, causes much pain 
to the bird, and often lameness. Wash the feet 
and shanks of the bird once or twice a day with 
some warm milk and water, and rub them with a 
little lard : when they get soft, remove the scales 
gently. This treatment will soon effect a cure. 
By getting it caught in the wires, or from some 
other cause, a bud will sometimes break its ]eg. 
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In this case, take the perches oat of the cage, 
and spread a piece of flannel smoothly on the' 
bottom. If yon have glasses in your cage, take 
them out, and stop up the holes. Then pat the 
food into very shallow vessels, so 4rhat the bird can 
eat and drink without getting ap or rising on its 
legs. Natare will now do the rest : the bone will . 
soon knit, and the bird get well. By this mode 
of treatment, I have in genefal been successful in 
effecting a complete cure. The daws of a bird 
that'has been kept in a cage for some time will 
grow long, so as to annoy the bird in leaping 
from perch to perch in catching round them, and 
might be the cause of the bird's injuring itself as 
before mentioned. In this case, take the bird in 
your left hand, and, holding its leg between your 
fingers, cut the nails off the claws with a pair of 
sharp scissors. You need not cut too far up, to 
touch the quick, as it hurts the bird (but it will 
net injure it) : if you should the first, cut less off 
the others. 

McmtHng.-^Thovi^ not properly speaking a 
disease, yet during this c^eration of nature all 
birds are more or less sick, and some suffer 
severely ; and it is rather remarkable, that this 
is the caser even ambng birds of the same species, 
some getting through the operation much easier 
than others. If we look at birds in a state of 
nature, we will find that at the tide of moulting 
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they have their food ia the greatest abundance, 
scattered around them in profusion, when they 
are least capable of making exertions to procure it. 
This mode of treatment of birds in a domestic 
state is here clearly pointed out. They require 
plenty of nourishing food, as near natural as we 
can possibly procure it. Worms, insects, and 
fruit, to those birds who eat them, — and to those 
who live upon dry s^eds, bread dipped in milk, 
fruit and vegetables, — to supply the waste of 
moisture and strength occasioned by the growth 
of an entire new covering for their bodies. . 

ZfOss of Voice, — Sometimes it will happen 
that a bird, after moulting, does not sing. This, 
I think, proceeds rather &om the notes escaping 
the memory, thau any physical defect in the bird. 
By hanging a bird that has been brought to me 
in this state near a good singer, and feeding him 
well two or three days, he has soon found his 
voice again. 

Mites, — These troublesome little insects first 
infest the cages, and then prey i^pon the poor 
birds. Under the ornaments on the heads of the 
posts, and under the perches, and about the head 
of the cage, are the places they are generally 
found. They are not so fond of the lower parts 
of the cage. I am happy to make public a de- 
stroyer of those tornientora of my feathered 
favorites, which I have used with complete sue- 
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cess, and without the least injury to the birds. 
Take about half an ounce of corrosive sublimate, 
and dissolve it in a pint of spirits of wine, and 
apply it with a hair-pencil. It kills the insects 
immediately, and then penetrates into the wood, 
leaving nothing that the bird can pick; and 
wherever you touch with it, there will be no in- 
sects, at least that season. This solution should 
be marked, and carefully put away, as it is rank 
poison. ' 

WTuit those who keep Bird^ ought not to do. — 
Do not keep a bird in a room that is painting, or 
has been newly painted, until the effluvia of the 
paint is completely gone. 

Do not hung your bird over a stove, or above 
the mantel-piece, or over a grate which contains 
fire. 

Do not put a bird and cage in a window, and. 
then shut it down upon it : there is a drafl then 
through the cage that may be injurious to the 
bird. 

Do not wash your cage-bottom, but scrape it 
clean with a knife, and then put on some fi'esh 
gravel : the moisture tends to breed those little 
red mites, and is injurious to the bird. 

Do not keep birds together all winter which 
you intend to breed in the spring. They will not 
do so well as if they were apart. 

Do not keep single birds iv a room where 
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Others are breeding ; and do not keep males and 
females, in breeding-season, in a room in separate 
cages, or you may lose your birds by what is 
called the pairing fever. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

To hasten the Bloom of Flowers. — To hasten 
the bloom of flowers, use the following mixture : 
Nitrate or sulphate of ammonia, 4 oz.; nitrate of 
potash, 2 oz. ; sugar, 1 oz. ; hot water, 1 pint ; Tlis- 
solve, and keep well closed. Add twenty drops 
to the water used to surround the flowere, chan- 
ging it each week. 

Out Flowers^ to Preserve, — Cut flowers may be 
preserved longer by using a little nitrate of soda 
»to the water in which they are put, or by placing 
them over a bell jar. 

Colors for Confectionery^ tkc. — These should 
always be harmless. Liquid cochineal serves for 
reds ; while sap-green, Prussian blue, yellow saf- 
fron, &c., afford innocent means of coloring 
sweetmeats, jellies, and liquors. Brandy may be 
colored with burnt sugar, and litmus gives a 
violet tinge. 

To make Pictures of Birds hy Means of their 
own Feathers. — Q^t a thin piece of board of 
any kind most convenient ; let it be well seasoned, 
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however, that it may not warp. Paste a sheet 
of white paper over it, and let it dry. Then 
take any bird you wish to represent, and draw 
its outline on the paper in the attitude yon desire, 
and of fall size, adding what landscape, ba>;k- 
ground, Ac, you wish. This outline, so drawn, 
is afterwards to be filled up with the feathers 
from the bird, placing each feather in thatj part 
of the drawing correspondiiig to the part of the 
bird it was taken from. To do this, cover the 
representation with several coats of strong gum- 
water, letting it .dry between each coat till it is 
of the thickness of a quarter. When your ground 
is thus prepared, take the feathers off from the 
bird, beginning at the tails, or points of the wings, 
as you must work upwards towards the head. 
These feathers must be prepared by cutting off 
all the downy part ; and the larger feathers must 
have the insides of their shafls pared off to make 
them lie fiat. To lay them on, make use of a 
pair of small pliers to hold them by ; and, moist- 
ening the gummed ground with water, place each 
feather in its natural and proper situation. Keep 
each feather down, by putting a small leaden 
weight upon it, till you have another prepared to 
lay on. You must be careful not to let the gum 
come through the feathers, as it smeara them, and, 
sticking to the bottoms of the weights, will be ' 
apl to pull the feathers off. When you >^ve put 
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on all the feathers, yon must cut a piece of round 
paper, and color it like the eye, which you may 
stick in its place; but the best way is to get 
small eyes made of glass. The bill, legs, and 
feet must be drawn and colored from nature. 
When it is finished, and adjusted to your mind, 
lay a sheet of paper upon it, and upon that a 
heavy weight to press it ; which must remain till 
the whole is quite dry. 

To take the Impression of any BuUerfly in aU 
its Colors, — Having taken a butterfly, Mil it 
without spoiling its wings, which .contrive to 
spread out as regularly as possible in a flying po- 
sition. Then, with a sm^l brush or pencil, take a 
piece of white paper ; wash part of it with gum- 
water, a little thicker than ordinary, so that it 
may easily dry. Afterwards, laying your butterfly 
on the paper, cut off the body close to the wings, 
and, throwing it away, bxy the paper on a smooth 
board with tl^e fly upwards ; and, laying another 
paper over that, put the whole prepari^tion into a 
screw-press, and screw down very hard, letting it 
remain under that pressure for half an hour. 
Afterwards take off the wings of the butterfly, 
and yon will find a perfect impression of them, 
with all their various colors marked distinctly, 
remaining on the paper. When this is done, 
draw between the wings of your impression the 
body of the buttei-fly, and color it after the insect 
itself. 
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To Make Artificial Volcanoes, — For this cuii- 
oas experiment, which enables us to assign a very 
probable cause for volcanoes, we are indebted to 

_ « 

Leraery. Mix equal p'arts of pounded sulphur and 
iron filings ; and, having formed the whole into a 
paste with water, bury a quantity of it, forty or 
fifty pounds for example, at about the depth of a 
foot below the surface of the eaith. In t^n or 
twelve houra afterwards, if the weather be warm, 
the earth will swell up and burst, and flames' will 
issue out, which will enlarge the aperture, scatter- 
ing around a yellow and blackish dust. It is not 
impossible that what Ib here seen in miniature 
takes place on a gi*and scale in volcanoes, as it is 
well known that they furnish abundance of sul- 
phur and also metallic substances. 

To Produce Artificial Idghtning. — Provide a 
tin tube that is. much larger on one side than the 
other, and in which thei*e are several holes. Fill 
this tube with resin, in powder; and, when it is 
shook over the flame of a torch, it will produce a 
sudden corruscation, that strpngly represents a 
flash of lightning. This i^ the manner in which 
lightning is produced at the theatres : it is not 
the fl ime itself that is to be seen, but its reflection 
only, as happens for the most part in Nature. It 
is in this manner that the flambeaux of the furies 
on the stage are constructed, except that, at the 
end of ^each of them, there is a match dipped iu 
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spirits of wine, by means of which it is only 
necessary to shake them, and they will produce a 
sadden and very considerable flame. 

ALASKA SCENERY. 

Tree of Lead, — Dissolve an ounce of sugar 
of le%d in a quart of clean water, and put it into 
a glass decanter or globe. Then suspend in the 
solution, near the top, a small piece of zinc of an 
irregular shape. Let it stand undisturbed for a 
day, and it will begin to shoot out into leaves, 
and apparently to vegetate. If left undisturbed 
for a few days, it will become extremely beautiful ; 
but it must be moved with great caution. It may 
appear to those unacguaitfted with chemistry, that 
the piece of zinc actually puts out leaves ; but 
this is a mistake, for, if the zinc be examined, it 
will be found nearly unaltered. This phenome- 
non is owing to the zinc haying a greater attrac- 
tion for oxygen than the lead has ; consequently, 
it takes it from th.e oxyde of lead, which re-ap- 
pears in its metallic state. 

Arbor MartiSy or Tree of Mars. — Dissolve 
iron filings in aquafortis moderately concentrated, 
till the acid is saturated ; then add to it gradually 
a solution of fixed alkali, commonly called oil of 
tartar per deliquium. A s-trong effervescence will 
ensae ; and the iron, instead of falling to the bot- 
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torn of the vessel, will aHerwards rise so as 
to cover the sides, forming a multitude of 
ramifications heaped one upon the other, which 
will sometimes pass over the edge of the vessel, 
and extend themselves on the outside with all 
the appearance of a plant. 

Permanent Ink for Marking Jjihen. — Take 
of lunar caustic (now called argentum nitratpra) 
one drachm ; weak solutionr or tincture of gall two 
drachms. The cloth must be first wetted with 
the following liquid, viz., salt of tartar, one ounce ; 
water, one ounce and a half; and must be perfect- 
ly dry before any attempt is made to write upon 
it. 

CONFECTIONERY. 

Many kinds of confectionery can be easily made 
at any kitchen-stove, and with utensils generally 
found in every family. 

The best kind of kettle to cook sugar in is a 
round-bottom copper-kettle, which can be had of 
any coppersmith, and is the form used by all con- 
fectionei-s. The advantage of a round bottom be- 
ing, that the sirup is more easily stirred. 

A wooden spatula, or stirring-stick, should al- 
ways be used for stirring the simp, never ^a 
metallic one of any kind. The advantages gained 
by making your own confectionery are : first, it is 

11 
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mach more economical, as most kinds can be 
made at a dost of but little more than half the 
price it is ordinarily sold for. 

Second, you know that what you eat is per- 
fectly clean, or at least you know whether it is 
clean or not ; possibly that which you buy may 
not be in all cases. 

And, third, you are certain not to eat any 
poisonous coloring matter, or other ingredients 
at all detrimental to health. 

It is generally admitted by physicians, at the 
present day, that good confectionery is not in the 
least injurious to health if eaten at the right 
time and in proper quantities. On the contrary, 
it is recommended and frequently prescribed by 
the medical faculty, in certain cases, as an agreea- 
ble and wholesome artjcle of diet. 

Much h^ been said in i*egard to the effect of 
confectionery upon, the teeth. Some have strong- 
ly argued that it was highly injurious to them, 
causing them to decay rapidly, &c. ; while others, 
again, have as strongly asserted that it was no 
more injurious to them than any ordinary article 
of diet, and, to prove their theory correct, refer 
to the Southern negroes, who probably eat more 
sugar than any other class of people in the 
w^rld, and yet, almost invariably, they have 
sound and brilUantly-white teeth. I see no reason 
why sugar, or any of its compounds, shoul^d have 
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any injurioas effects upon the teeth, and believe 
the time is fast coming when such an idea will be 
as obsolete as the Salem witchcraft and other ex- 
ploded whims. 

With the experience of years engaged in the 
manufacture of confectionery, eating it freely and 
abundantly every day, I can confideiftly affirm, 
that I never enjoyed better health in my life; and, 
as for its effects upon the teeth, had it been in the 
least injuiious, I should long since have been 
obliged to depend upon my gums for masticating 
my food. 

The following recipes are for making several 
kinds of confectionery, that can be cooked by any 
one over a common kitchen-stove. 

CHOCOLATE CAJBLAMKL. 

Take common granulated sugar, 10 lbs. ; water, 
1 qt. ; and Iqt. of milk ; ' put into the kettle, and 
place over the fire, and commence stirring at 
once. 

When well boiling, add 1 teaspoonful of pure 
cream-of-tartar, boil a short time, and then add 
^ lb. of chocolate, and \ lb. of butter. Continue 
boiling and constant stirring till the steam from 
the kettle begins to smell slightly as though 
the sugar was burning ; take the kettle from tbe 
fire, and drop a spoonful of the caramel into a ba- 
sin of cold water. If it cools hard, so as ^.o snap 
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brittle when broken, it is safficiently cooked. 
Pour it now into well-greased pans, and, when par- 
tially cooled, divide it off into squares with a com- 
mon case-knife. 

THE OELEBBATSD SOtTTmLlLTD MOLASSES CANDY. 

Take 10 lbs. of golden-yellow sugar, 1 qt. of 
best quality molasses (not sirup), add 1 qt. of 
water, place the whole over the fire, and stir well 
until the sugar is all dissolved. 

When well boiling, add, first, one teaspoonful 
of pure creani-of-tartar, then \ lb. of butter; let 
boil till a tablespoonful of it, when dropped in 
cold water, will break between the fingers as 
short and brittle as ordinary sugar-candy. 

Pour upon a well-greased slab, and, when cold 
enough, pull upon the hook till nearly white. 

FRENCH CBEAM. 

Take of granulated sugar 10 lbs., water 2 qts., 
mix, and place over the fire. 

Commence stirring at once till it commences 
to boil, but no longer. When well boiling, add 
one teaspoonful of pure cream-of-tartar, boil 
rapidly for twenty or thirty minutes. Now drop 
a teaspoonful of it into a basin of cold water ; 
and, if it has a soft waxy appearance, it is done, 
and should be set away in a cold place to cool. 
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WfiiJn nearly, but not quite cold, commence stir- 
ring with a flat piece of wood, and it will assume 
a beautiful snowy-white appearance. It will now 
cool hard, and can be melted slowly, and with con- 
stant but very careful stirring, so as to be poured 
off into moulds if desired. While thus liquified, 
it can be flavored, as you choose, by adding what- 
ever essence or essential oil you ^j^ish to flavor it 
with. From this is made chocolate cream drops 
ladies' cream drops, cream dates, &c. 

BUTTER TAPFEE. 

This is made thus : sugar 10 lbs., water 1 qt., 
milk 1 qt.; place over the fire, and stir till it boils. 
When well boiling, add one teaspoonful of 
cream-of- tartar, and ^ lb. of butter; boil till it has 
a brittle snap when cooled in water, and broken. 

« 

PEPPERMTNTS. 

Granulated sugar, same quantity, and cooked 
precisely the same, only not adding the cream- 
oi-tartar. 

When sufficiently cooked, or when cooked so 
as to appear waxy when cooled in water, remove 
from the fire, and add J teaspoonful of oil of 
peppermint. 

Now stir in gi'adually aboqt two teacupfuls of 
granulated sugar; and, when the mass commences 
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to thicken, pour it off in drops upon tins or plates, 
and it will cool hard. 

LOZENGES. 

P^pemvint JLozenges Ingredients. — 1 oz. of 
picked gum*tragacanth, soaked in 2 oz. of tepid 
or slightly warm water, in a mug or large-sized 
cup (this takes some six hours), and afterwards 
squeezed and wrung through a cloth ; IJlb. of 
» finely-powdered sugar, and a teaspoonful of es- 
sence of. peppermint. 

Work the prepared gum with the flattened 
hand on a very clean marble slab, until it be- 
comes perfectly white and clastic ; then gradually 
work in the sugar, adding the peppermint when 
the paste has become a compact, smooth, elastic, 
substance. A few drops of thick wet cobalt blue 
should also be added while working the paste, to 
give it a brilliant whiteness. 

The paste thus pi'epared must be rolled out 
upon the mai-ble with sugar finely dredged over 
it to double the thickness of pennies, and can be 
cut out into rounds or any shape desired, and 
dried hard. 

Ginger Lozenges, — Same as the foregoing, 
only adding essence of ginger, and 1 oz. of ground 
ginger, instead of the peppermint. 

Other flavors can be made in like manner. 
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HAIR COSMETICS. 

COMPOUNDS TO PROMOTE THE GROWTH 

OF THE HAIR. 

POMADES FOR THE CURE OF BALDNESS. 

Dupuytren's Pomade. — The recipe given by 
Bateman and Rennic, for this celebrated prepara- 
tion, namely, almond oil, lard, snet, and essential 
oils, is remarkable as having omitted the active 
ingredient. It is probable that the preparation 
first employed by M. Dupuytren was more sim- 
ple in its form than what he subsequently used 
and adopted, but cantharides was always the es- 
sential constituent. The first formula we met 
with was, tincture of cantharides (made accord- 
ing to the Paris Codex, 1 part of flies to 8 of 
proof spirit) 1 part, lard 9 parts. The following 
are said more nearly to represent the compound 
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in its improved and nu>re elegant form. M. Cap 
prescribes: beef marrow 2 oz., spirituous ex- 
tract of cantharides (made by evaporating the 
above tincture) 8 gr., rose oil 1 dr., essence of 
lemon 50 drops. M. Fountaine directs: beef 
marrow 4 oz., calomel 2i dr., extract of canthar- 
ides 18 gr., otto of roses 2 drops. But the fol- 
lowing, by M. Becluz, is said to have been ac- 
knowledged by Dupuytren as the true formula : 
beef marrow 6 oz., nervine balsam* 2 oz., Eeru- 
vftkn balsam 2 oz., oil of almonds \h oz., extract 
of cantharides 16 gr. ; melt the marrow and 
nervine balsam with the oil, strain, add the bal- 
sam of Peru, ancl lastly the extract dissolved in 
the rectified spirit. Guibourt says, no better than 
the following can be used : beef marrow 1 oz., 
nervine balsam 1 oz., rose oil 1 dr., extract of 
cantharides dissolved in spirit 6 gr. These po- 
mades should be rubbed on the scalp once or 
twice a day for some weeks. If soreness is pro- 
duced, it should be less frequently applied. 

2, Pomade Contbe L. Alopecie. — Fresh 
lemon juice 1 dr., extract of Peruvian bark (by cold 
water) 2 dr., marrow 2 oz., tincture of canthar- 
ides 1 dr., oil of. lemon 20 drops, oil bergamot 
10 drops ; mix. First wash the head with soap 



*This is made by melting together 4 oz. eaeh of beef marrow 
and oil of mace, and adding 2 dr. of balsam of tola and 1 dr. 
euch of oil of doves and camphor dissolved in ^ oz. of rectified 
spirit. 
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and water, M\ih a little cologne, then rub it dry. 
Next morning rub in a small lump of pomade and 
repeat it daily. In four or five weeks the cure of 
baldness is effected. 

Castor Oil Pomade. — Olive oil 5 oz., almond 
oil 2 oz., castor oil 1 oz., spermaceti ^ oz., lard 
8 oz. Melt the spermaceti and add the lard, add 
afterwards the oils, then mix, let it cool, and when 
nearly cold add the following scent : essence of 
bergamot 10 drops, essence of ambergris 20 
drops, oil of lavender 1 drop, otto of ros4 3 
drops. 

Pomade Divine. — Spermaceti 4 oz., lard 8 oz., 
almond oil 12 oz., gum benzoin 4 oz., vanilia 
beans 1^ oz. Digest the whole in a steam bath 
for six hour3, then strain. 

Pomade db Lavender. — Lard 2^ lbs., laven- 
der flowers 10 lbs., white wax 4 oz. ; ad^ 2 lbs. 
of the flowers to the melted lard and wax, cork 
the whole in a jar and simmer in a water-bath for 
six hours, strain and proceed to add the remaining 
flowers. When completed wash it well, remelt 
it and fill small pots, which should be well 
covered with wet bladder or waxed paper. This 
is the method adopted for any pomatum of 
I flowers, but most pomades are made by adding 
the essential oils to the lard and wax, and they 
serve equally well. 

Cazenave's Eemedy for Baldness. — Beef 
mdrrow 1 oz., tincture of cantharides 1 d;., 
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powdered cinnamon 1 dr. To be applied night 
and morning, the head being first washed with 
salt and water. Keep the hair short. 

Dn. Cattell's is the same, substituting 10 
drc^s each, .oil of origanum and bergamot for 
cinnamon. 

Marrow Pomade. — Beef marrow 1 oz., cas- 
tor oil ^ oz., tincture of cantharides 1 dr., essen- 
tial oil' of bitter almonds and of lemon each 12 
drops. 

SouBEiRAN. — Beef marrow 8 dr., almond oil 
1 dr., sulphate of quinine 15 gr., otto of rose 2 
drops. 

Dr. Neligan's Pomade. — Prepared lard 2 oz., 
white wax 2 dr., melt together, remove from the 
fire, and add 2 dr. balsam of tolu, 20 .drops oil of 
rosemary, and in chronic cases 1 dr. tincture of 
cantharides. 

Camphor Pomade. — Camphor 1 scruple, citrine 
ointment 2 dr., spermaceti cerate 6 dr. ; mix, — 
applied every night. 

Pomade Philocome. — Powdered cincona J 
dr., oil of almonds 2 dr., beef marrow 6 dr., oil 
bergamot 6 drops, balsam of Peru 20 drops ; mix. 
— Dorvault, 

Dressing Pomade. — Oil of sweet almonds 1 
pint, spermaceti 1^ oz., purified lard 2 oz., melt 
with a gentle heat ; when nearly cold add any 
agreeable scent and pour into pots or wide- 
moutlied bottles. 
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German Pomade for strengthening the Hair. 
— Take 8 oz. of purified marrow, melt it in a 
glass or stone ware vessel, and add 1^ oz. of fresli 
bay leaves, 1 oz. of orange leaves, 1 oz. of bitter 
almonds, i oz. of nutmegs, J oz. of cloves, and 
1 dr. of vanilla, all bruised. Cover the vessel 
and let the yrhole digest for twenty-four hours 
with a gentle heat ; strain while warm through 
linen, and stir it as it cools. 

LIQUID COMPOUNDS FOR THE CURE 
AND PREVENTION OF BALDNESS. 

Magic Tonic Dressing. — To one gallon of 
soft water add 1 J lb. of glycerine, 16 oz. tincture 
cantharides, J oz. oil of jasmine, J oz. of ver- 
bena, 1 oz. essence of lemon, and 2 oz. essence 
of bergaraot. Let it stand twenty-four hours, and 
it is fit for use. This dressing keeps the hair 
soft, moist, and glossy, but it is not oily or greasy, 
nor will the hair dressed with it soil the finest linen. 
The hair should be previously cleansed from all 
oils, natural or applied, by washing thoroughly 
with a weak solution of borax water "and rubbed 
dry. 

This is the most valuable recipe now known for 
a tonic dressing. It can be confidently recom- 
mended in nine cases out of ten to keep the hair 
from falling. At first it should be used daily, 
say for a week or ten days, then every alternate 
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day. The head should be washed in warm soap- 
suds once in two weeks, to keep the pores of the 
scalp in a clean* and healthy condition. 

This dressing can be made with less expense, 
if preferred, as follows : 1 gal. soft water, 1 J lb. 
glycerine, 16 oz. tincture cantharides, 1^ dr. oil 
of citronella rose. 

Dr. Locock's Lotion. — Oil of mace. ^ oz., 
olive oil 2 dr., water of ammonia J dr., spirit of 
rosemary 1 oz., rose-water 2 J oz. ; mix. 

Mr. Erasmus Wilson's. — Eau de cologne 2 
oz., tincture cantharides 2 dr., oil of rosemary 
and lavender each 10 drops, 

Acton's. — Equal parts of rectified spirit, 
castor oil, and eau de cologne. 

Acton's Stronger. — Equal parts honey- 
water, and tincture of cantharides. 

Tonic Lotion, 1. — Tincture of cantharides 3 
dr., acetate of copper 3 gr., oil of almonds and 
castor oil, of each a fluid oz. ; perfume as you 
choose. A small quantity applied to the roots 
of the hair every morning. 

ToNip Lotion, 2. — Vinegar of cantharides J 
oz., eau de cologne 1 oz., rose water 1 oz. ; mix. 

Lotion, 3. — Castor oil, tincture of cantharides, 
and lavender water, equal parts. 

American Shampoo Lotion. — Rum 3 quarts, 
spirit of wine 1 pint, water 1 pint, tincture of 
cantharides ^ oz., carbonate of ammonia ^ oz., 
salt Of tartar 1 oz. Rub it on well and after- 
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wards wash with water. By omitting the salt of 
tartar it ckwsely resembles balm of Columbia. 

Dr. Lakdebeb's. — Bay leaves 2 oz., cloves 
J oz., spirit of lavender 4 oz., spirit of thyme 4 
oz. ; let stand.for six days, strain and add ^ oz. 
of ether ; rub on every morning. 

Haib-Pboduoinq Lotion. — 10 gr. quinine, 4 
oz. castor oil, 3 oz. 95 per ct. alcohol, 1 oz. tinc- 
ture cantharides; perfume with bergamot, ver- 
bena, and orange. 

The following preparation is said to have been 
successfully used as a remedy for baldness. Take 
of Common box, which grows in garden borders 
(stems and leaves), four large handfuls, boil in 3 
pints of water in a closely covered vessel for a 
quarter of an hour, and let the liquid stand in a 
covered earthen- ware jar for ten hours or more, 
strain and add 1} oz. ean de cologne or lavender 
water to preserve it. The head should be well 
washed with this solution every morning. 

Note. — The above ointments and lotions re- 
quire to be used for some weeks to produce a de- 
cided effect, either in curing or preventing bald- 
ness. Those which contain cantharides in any 
form are the most active, and must be used with 
caution. They should be applied once or twice a 
day according to the effect produced ; but if the 
scalp become sore, their use must be intermitted 
for a time, or longer intervals allowed, as the case 
may require. When employed to prevent the 
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hair falling off, or becoming gray, they need not 
be applied so frequently as for baldness. 



POMATUMS, ETC., 

FOR EMBELLISHING, STRENGTHENING, AND CLEANS- 
ING THE HAIR. 

These are composed usually of animsbl fats, 
variously perfumed. The lard, veal fat, beef and 
mutton suet, bear's fat and beef marrow, em- 
ployed for this purpose, require to be prepared 
with great care. The following is perhaps the best 
mode : Cut the raw fat into pieces, carefully 
removing the fleshy and bloody portions of mem- 
braAc, etc., and beat it in a marble mortar ; melt 
it in a well-tinned vessel placed in boiling water, 
and strain the melted fat through a hair sieve with- 
out pressure (reserving the residue to be heated 
again and pressed for more fat to be used for 
commoner purposes). Keep the melted fat for 
some time gently warm without disturbing it ; re- 
move any scum which may have arisen, and pour 
off the clear fat, taking care that none of the 
dregs or watery liquid which have subsided pass 
with it. A mixture of these fats forms the basis 
of many varieties of pomades. Sometimes a 
little white wax is added. A greater degree of 
whiteness is said to be given by adding to the 
liquefied fat a few grains of citric acid. The 
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Bame end is promoted by assiduously beating the 
pomade, while cooling, with a wooden spatula. 

To perfume pomatums, various essential oils 
are added ; but the finer sorts are perfumed by in- 
fusing fresh flowers in the melted fats for some 
hours and straining ; or, in other cases, the simple 
pomade is thinly spread on plates of glass set in 
frames and the fresh flowers stuck in the scored 
surface of the fat, — changing the flowers daily till 
the pomatum is sufficiently perfumed. As these 
compounds can seldom be prepared to advantage 
by the retailer, a few varieties only require to 
be noticed in this work. 

CoMHOK Pomatum. — Mutton suBt (prepared 
as above) 1 lb., prepared lard 3 lbs. ; melt to- 
gether in a watDr bath (that is a vessel placed in 
hot water), pour it into an earthen basin, and 
beat it assiduously with a wooden spatula, "^ When 
sufficiently cool add 2 or 3 ounces of essence of 
bergamot or lemon and stir till nearly cold. 

Rose Pomatum. — Prepared lard 16 oz., pre- 
pared suet 2 oz. ; melt with a gentle heat and 
add 2 oz. of rose water- and 6 drops of otto of 
roses ; beat them well together and pour into pots 
before it is too cold. For making jasmine, vio- 
let, and orange pomade, put in the same quantity 
of water and 1 dr. of the essence. 

Mareow Pomatum. — Beef marrow and beef 
suet colored with annotto, or curcuma, may be 
employed for this and other yellow pomatums ,• 
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perfume as you choose with bergamot^ lemon 
rose geranium, otto of rose, or citronella. 

FOHADB FOR BEAUTIFYING THE HaIR. Oil Of 

sweet almonds 1 pint, spermaceti IJ oz., puri 
fied lard 2 oz. ; melt with a gentle heat ; when 
nearly cold add any agreeable scent ; color red 
by adding alkanet, or yellow by adding curcuma. 
, Bear's Grease {ArtificiaX), — Bear's grease 
is imitated by a mixture of prepared veal suet 
and beef marrow. It may be scented at pleasure. 
The following are some of the compounds sold 
under this name : — 

1. Prepared suet 3 oz., lard 1 oz., olive oil 1 
oz., oil of cloves 10 drops, compound tincture of 
benzoin 1 dr. ; mix. 

2. Lard 1 lb., solution of carbotiate of potash 
2 oz. ; add any agreeable scent. 

3. Olive oil 4 flasks, white wax 4 oz., sperma- 
ceti 2 oz. ; scent with otto of rose and oil of 
bitter almonds. 

Green Bear's Grease. — Bear's grease di- 
gested with &esh walnut leaves and strained. 
This is repeated with more leaves till the pomade 
is sufficiently colored ; it is then scented with oil 
of rosemary, thyme, and bergamot. 

Imitation Bear's Grease. — Hog's lard 16 
oz., flowers of benzoin and palm oil, of each l 
of an oz. ; melt together till combined, and stir 
until cold ; scent at pleasure. This will keep a 
long time. 
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Tonic Pomatum. — Skim the fat from the top 
of calves' feet while boiling ; mix with rum ; 
shake together ; apply night and morning. 

Mrs. Ellet's Pomatum. — White mutton suet 
4 lbs., well boiled in hot water (3 qts.) and 
washed to free it from salt ; melt the suet when 
dried with IJ lbs. fresh lard, and 2 lbs. of yellow 
wax ; pour into an earthen vessel and stir till it 
is cold, then beat into it 30 drops of oil of cloves 
or any other essential oil you prefer for a per- 
fume ; if this is too hard, use less wax. 

Pomade Victoria. — This pomade, if made 
carefully, will be found to give a beautiful gloss 
and softness to the hair. Honey J lb., beeswax 
J oz. Simmer together for a few minutes, then 
strain. . Scent with oil of lavender, almonds, and 
thyme. Stir till quite cold, or the honey and 
wax will separate. 

Hard Roll Pomatum. — 1. Suet 5 lbs., bees- 
wax 8 oz., spermaceti 2 oz., oil of lavender or 
bergamot J oz. 

2. Beef suet 16 oz., white or yellow wax 1 oz., 
1 dr. la vender or bergamot. 

3. Lard melted with one-third or one-half its 
weight of white wax, scented with jasmine, and 
poured into semi-cylindrical paper moulds when 
nearly set. Sold under the name of Cosmetique. 

Colored Pomatums. — The coloring matters 
employed are annotfo, alkanet^ marigold, ctii'- 
mine, indigo, cobalt, blue, ivory black, umber, etc. 

12 
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Pomatum Perfumes. — 1. MiUefleur. — Es- 
sence of ambergris 4 parts, essence lemon 3 parts, 
oil of cloves and lavender, each 2 parts, essence 
of bergamot 1 part ; mix. 

2. Cowslip, — Essence of bergamot 4 parts, es- 
sence of lemon 2 parts, oil* of cloves 1 part; mix. 

3. JonquU. — Essence of bergamot and lemon, 
each 8 parts, oil of cloves 2 parts, sassafras and 
orange oils, each 1 part ; mix. 

4. FVangipanni. — Oil verbena and otto of rose, 
each 5 drops, essence of sweet bean 12 drops, 
rectified spirit 1 oz. ; mix. 

Circassian Cream. — Two flasks of olive oil, 
3 oz. white wax, 2 oz. spermaceti, i oz. alkanet 
root. Digest the oil with the alkanet till colored, 
strain, melt the wax and spermaceti with the oil, 
and when sufficiently cool add 2^ dr. of English 
oil of lavender and i dr^ essence of ambergris. 

Cbtstalline Cream. — Oil of almonds 8 oz., 
spermaceti 1 oz. Melt together ; when a little 
cool add ^ oz. or less of essence of bergamot or 
any other perfume ; put into wide mouthed bot- 
tles, and let stand till cold. Oampkorated crys- 
talline cream may be made by using camphorated 
oil instead of oil of almonds. 

Fox's Cream. — Marrow pomatum 2 oz., oil 
of almonds 2 oz. Melt, and add while cooling, 
with constant stirring, essence of jasmine or ber- 
gamot 2 dr. — Bateman. 
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COLORS FOR POMADES, POMATUMS, 
HAIR-OILS, COSMETICS, ETC. 

For Red — alkanet root is most commonly 
employed. It is cheap, and gives a very pleasing 
color. The spirituous solution stains marble of 
a deep-red. Wax tinged with alkanet and ap- 
plied to warm marble leaves a flesh color. For 
coloring tincture take 2 oz. of alkanet root, put it 
in a large-mouthed bottle, cover it with 95 per 
cent, alcohol, tie a wet bladder over the mouth, 
and let it stand for ten or twelve days. It will 
then be ready for use. 

Fob Yellow — curcuma is the favorite article, 
prepared in the same manner as the preceding. 
Either of the above articles can be obtained at 
any wholesale druggist's. 

HUILES ANTIQUE. PERFUMED OILS 

FOR THE HAIR. 

The basis of these oils is either almond oil, 
oliye oil, or oil of bene. Whichever is used 
should be perfectly fresh and of the finest quality. 
The perfume is communicated in three ways : by 
ihfusing the flowers in the oil by a gentle heat ; by 
placing layers of flowers alternatel}^ with folded 
cotton soaked in the oil in proper frames and 
pressing out the oil when sufficiently imbued with 
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(he odor of the flowers ; or simply by adding es- 
sential oils to the fixed oils. An example or two 
of each method will be sufficient. 

Oil op Roses, by Infusion. — Heat in a water 
bath 1 lb. of pure olive oil, and add 1 lb. of fresh- 
picked petals of Provence roses. Let these re- 
main together in the water bath for half an hour, 
then remove from the bath and leave them to- 
gether for twenty-four hours, stirring them twice 
during the time. Strain through a cloth, and ex- 
press all the oil. To this oil add fresh roses, and 
proceed as before, repeating this five or six times 
till the oil is sufficiently perfumed. 

Oil of Jashike, perfumed with the Fl6w- 
ERS. — Fold pieces of white cotton cloth twice or 
four times, moisten them with fine olive oil, 
slightly pressing them, and ^placing them in 
proper frames. Then place on the cloths a rather 
thick layer of fresh gathered and diy jasmine 
flowers, carefully deprived of all green parts. In 
twenty-four hours carefully remove the flowers, 
and replace them by fresh ones till the oil is suf- 
ficiently perfumed. The oil is then expressed. 
The same method is employed in preparing oils 
from other delicate flowers, as violet, lily of the 
valley, etc. 

Oil of Roses, common. — Fine olive or almond 
oil 1 pint, otto of roses 16 drops. If required 
red, color the oil with alkanet root and strain be- 
fore adding the otto. For common sale, essence 
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of bergamot or lemon is often substituted wholly 
or in part for the more expensive otto. 

Perfumed Oil of Bergamot, Lemon, Orange, 
ETC. — To oil of bene, or finest olive oil, or al- 
mond oil, add essential oil of bergamot, lemon, 
etc., q. s. (sufficient quantity.) For common pur- 
poses 1 dr. of essential oil may be added to 16 
oz. of oil. Some recipes, however, direct as 
much as IJ oz., or even 2 oz. 

Oil of Ambergris and Musk. — Ambergris 2 
dr., musk J dr. Grind them together in a mor- 
tar with a small quantity of oil, then add more 
oil to make up a pint, and let them stand to* 
gether for twelve days, stirring them together occa- 
sionally ; then decant or filter. Add half a pin\ 
of oil to the residue, for an oil of second quality. 

Common Oil of Musk, Oil of Benzoin, Oil of 
•Styrax, etc., may be obtained by mixing a strong 
tincture of these drugs with fine oil, agitating 
them frequently together, and, after remaining 
some hours at rest, decanting the clear oil. 

HuiLB Comogene. — Mix equal parts of oil and 
spirit of rosemary with a few drops of oil of nut- 
meg. To be used daily. 

HuiLE De Phenix. — Clarified beef marrow 4 
oz., lard 2 oz'., oil of mace 4 oz. Melt to- 
gether and straifi through linen into a warm mor- 
tar, stir, and, when it begins to cool, add the fol 
lowing solution, and stir constantly till it is quite 
cold : Oil of <5loves, lavender, mint, rosemary 
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sage, and thyme, of each J dr., balsam of tolu 4 
dr., camphor 1 dr., rectified spirit 1 oz. Pat the 
spirit and balsam in a phial, and place it in warm 
water till the solution is complete, then add the 
camphor and essential oils. 

HuiLE Philocome D. Aubril. — Tritirt*ate to- 
gether, without heat, equal parts of cold drawn 
nut oil, almond oil, and prepared beef marrow, 
adding any essential oil as a perfume. 

Marrow Oil. — Clarified beef marrow or mar- 
row pomatum, with enough almond or olive oil to 
bring it to the required consistence. 

Fluid De Java. — This consists of beef mar- 
row, white wax, fine olive oil, and essential oils 
at pleasure. 

Macassar Oil. — The oil made by the natives 
in the island is obtained by boiling the kernel of 
the fruit of a tree resembling the walnut, called 
in Malay cadeau. The oil is mixed with other 
ingredients and has a smell approaching that of 
creosote. But the Macassar oil sold in this 
country has probably no relation to the above 
except in name. The following recipe is given 
by Gray : Olive oil 1 lb, oil of origanum 1 dr. 
Others add 1 J dr. of oil of rosemary. The fol- 
lowing French compound is named Macassar oil 
rather to denote its properties, than from any re- 
semblance either to the product of Macassar or 
to the oil sold under this name in England. 

HuiLE De Macassar Db Naquet. — Oil of 
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bene 14 pints, nut oil 7 pints, spirit of wine 1 
quart, essence of bergamot 3 oz., spirit of or- 
ange (esprit de Portugal) 2 oz., otto of rose 2 
dr., alkauet to color it. Digest them together 
with a gentle heat for an hour and shake fre- 
quently for a week. These oils neatly bottled 
and labelled suit those purchasers who admire 
lard when ticketed bear's grease. 

LUSTRALS AND RESTORATIVE DRESS- 
INGS. 

No. 1. — To 8 oz. of alcohol, colored with a 
few drops of tincture of alkanet root, add 1 oz. of 
castor oil. Scent at pleasure. 

No. 2. — To 8 oz. of alcohol (95 per ce;it.) 
add 1 oz. castor oil. Color with alkanet for red, 
or with curcuma for yellow, and perfume with 
geranium or verbena. 

No. 3. — To 8 oz. of alcohol add 2 oz. of 
castor oil, 10 gr. of quinine, and J oz. aqua am- 
monia. -Color red or yellow and perfume with 
citronella. 

WASHES FOR THE HAIR. 

Vegetable Extracts foe Cleansing ani> 
Strengthening the Hair. No. 1. — Southern 
wood 2 oz., box leaves 6 oz., water 4 pints. 
Boil gently in a saucepan for J of an hour, strain, 
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and to each pint of the liquid add 2 oz. of spirit 
of rosemary and J dr. of salt of tartar (or 1 dr. 
of Naples soap). 

No. 2.— Boil 1 lb. of rosemary in 2 quarts of 
water, filter, and add 1 oz. of spirit of lavender 
and J oz. of Naples soap, or salt of tartar. 

No. 3. — Borax 1 oz., powdered camphor J oz., 
boiling water 1 quart. When cold, strain or filter 
for use. Damp the hair with it frequently. This 
WAsh. not only effectually cleanses and beautifies, 
but strengthens the hair, preserves the color, and 
prevents early baldness. 

Invigorating Wash. To tJiicJcen the hair and 
prevent its falling off, — Put 4 lbs. of unadulterated 
honey into a still, and 12 handfuls of tendrils or 
vines of the box plant, and the same quantity of 
rosemary tops. Distil as cool and slowly as pos- 
sible. The liquor may be allowed to drop until 
it tastes sour. 

Wash for Removing Scurf and Promoting 
THE Curling op the Hair. No. 1. — Beat up 
the yolk of an egg with a pint of clean rain-wa- 
ter. Apply it warm, and afterwards wash the 
head with warm water. 

No. 2. — Lime-water 1 pint, distilled vinegar 
J of a pint ; mix. 

BANDOLINES, OR COMPOUNDS FOR 
STIFFENING THE HAIR. 

Eau Colante. — Dissolve without heat 4 02. 
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of clear gum tragacanth, 2 lbs. of distilled or rose- 
water, and filter through coarse filtering paper. 

Bandoline, or Fixateur. — Vegetable muci- 
lage with suflScient spirit to preserve it. Mucilage 
of quince seed is used. Mucilage of picked Irish 
moss carefully strained is said to answer still, bet- 
ter. But the following is employed by some Lon- 
don perfumers; Finest picked gum tragacanth 
reduced to a coarSe powder 1 oz., rose-water 1 
pint. Put them into a wide-mouthed bottle, and 
shake them together daily for two or three days.' 
Then strain with gentle pressure through fine 
linen or cambric. If required to be colored, in- 
fuse cochineal in the water used before making the 
mucilage. Another form is linseed (not bruised), 
^a tablespoonful, water J pint. Boil for five min- 
utes and strain. 

Rose Bandoline. — Gum tragacanth 6 oz., 
rose-water 1 gallon, otto of rose J dr. Steep the 
gum in water well, strain and mix thoroughly. 

Parisian Bandoline. — Isinglass IJ oz., water 
1 pint, proof spirit 2- fluid oz. Dissolve the isin- 
glass with water by heat, add the spirit, and scent 
with almond oil. 

Pomade Calante, for False Curls. — Melt 
together in an earthen pipkin 24 oz. of fine Bur- 
gundy pitch and 8 oz. of white wax. Add 1 oz. 
of pomatum. Remove from the fire and add 4 oz. 
of brandy or other spirit ; replace it on the fire 
till it boils slightly, then strain through linen, 
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adding bergamot or other perfume, and cast into 
moulds. 

HAIR RENEWERS.' 

• 

Dressings which restore Gray Hair to its Original 
Color by a gradual process. Also keep it moist 
and glossy without the use of grease or oils of 
any kind. 

No. 1. — To 1 gallon of soft water add 1 J lbs. 
glycerine, 4 oz. sugar of lead, 1 oz. lac sulphur, 
IJ dr. citronella rose oil. Mix, and let stand 
twenty-four hours. 

No. 2. — To 1 gallon soft water add IJ lbs. 
glycerine, 3 oz. of sugar of lead, 3 oz. lac sulphur, 
6 oz. tincture cantharides, IJ dr. citronella rose 
oil. This is " Woodsum*s Medicated Hair Re- 
newer" 

No. 3. — This preparation operates faster, but 
is not so clean as either of the foregoing. Soft 
water 1 gallon, glycerine IJ lbs., sugar of lead 4 
oz., lac sulphur 4 oz., citronella 1 J dr. 

No. 4. — This preparation gives the most gen- 
eral satisfaction, and is used by many barbers and 
hair-dressers, at the present time. Soft water 1 
gallon, sugar of lead 4 oz., lac sulphur 2 oz., 
tinct. cantharides 4 oz., oil of citronella rose LJ 
dr. 

No. 5. — This keeps the hair from turning 
gray, but will not change the color of the hair. 
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It makes a splendid dressing, keeps the hair soft, 
moist, and glossy, and is very cheap. Rose water 
1 gallon, glycerine 1 J lbs., lac sulphur 1 oz., sugar 
of lead* 1 oz. Mix and let stand twenty-four 
hours. These renewers are generally put .up in 8 
oz. oval bottles, and sold at retail all the way 
from 75 cents to $1.00 each. The actual cost is 
from 15 to 20 cents each, including bottles, la-: 
bels, and everything. In using them the head 
should first be cleansed from all oils, either natu- 
ral or applied, by washing well in borax water or 
Castile soap-suds ; and the head should also he 
washed once in two or three weeks with either of 
these by any one using the renewers, in order to 
keep the pores of the scalp open and allow them 
free and health/ action. It must of course be 
kept where it will not freeze in cold weather, and, 
to have any effect upon the color of the hair, the 
bottle must be well shaken before using. 

The great popularity of these preparations lies 
in the fact that they are really beneficial to the 
hair and scalp (other preparations being pretty 
generally conceded to be more or less injurious). 
They keep the hair moist without the aid of 
grease, which is always filthy and disgusting, 
• and they keep the hair in its natural color. 

DEPILATORIES — FOR REMOVING SU- 
PERFLUOUS HAIR. 

These require caution, as they are apt to injure 
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the skin Those which contain salphuret of arse* 
nic (opiment) it is better to avoid, as there is 
danger of its being absorbed into the system 
through the pores of the skin, and the object can 
be accomplished without its use. the powders 
require to be kept in close bottles or boxes, and 
no' more should be mixed with liquid than is re- 
quired to be used at once. 

No. 1 . — Mix lime and water to a thick cream, 
and pass through the mixture twenty-five or thirty 
times its volume of sulphuretted hydrogen gas. 
When the gas escapes stop the process. The 
pulpy mass is spread on paper and applied for 
twelve or fifteen minutes, then washed off with 
sponge and water. A serious objection to this is 
its disgusting smell. 

No. 2. Chinese. — Quick-lime 16 oz., pearl- 
ash 2 oz., liver of sulphur 2 oz. ; reduce to a 
fine powder and keep in a close bottle ; mix with 
water and apply to the skin ; scrape off in two 
or three minutes with a wooden knife. 

No. 3. — Mr. Redwood recommends a strong 
solution of sulphuret of barium, with suflScient 
powdered starch to form a paste ; to be left on 
for a few minutes, then scraped off with the back 
of a knife. 

No. 4. Bondet's Depilatory. — : Crystallized 
hydrosulphate of soda 3 parts, quick-lime in 
powder 10 parts ; mix. To be mixed with water,, 
etc., same as No. 2, 
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No. 5. Rater's. — Quick-lime 1 oz., carbonate 
of potash 2 oz., charcoal powder 1 dr. ; mix and 
keep in a well-stopped bottle. 

No. 6. Orris Depilatory. — Quick-lime 4 oz., 
orris powder 1^ oz. ; mix. Apply as No. 1. The 
following depilatories contain prpiment (sul- 
phuret of arsenic), a poisonous compound, and, if 
used at all, should be used with great care, as there 
is always danger of its being absorbed by the skin. 

No. 7. Delcroix. Poudre-Subtile. -— Orpi- 
ment 1 part,quick-lime and starch of each 11 parts ; 
powder and mix; shave the hair off; apply the 
powder ; mix to a paste with warm water, and 
wash it off when it becomes dry. 

No. 8. — Quick-lime 12 oz., orpiment 1 dr., plain 
or scented hair powder 10 oz. ; form the mixture 
into a paste at the time of using with a little 
water ; apply to the parts, and wash off when dry. 

No. 9. — Quick-lime 12 parts, hair powder 10 
parts, powdered palm soap 4 parts, orpiment 1 
part ; used as the last. 

No. 10. Turkish Rusma. — Quick-lime 8 parts, 
orpiment 1 part ; mix into a paste at the time of 
using, with white of egg and soap lees. This is 
more active than the preceding compound. 

No. 10. Coolet's. — Quick-lime 1 oz., nitre 1 
oz., orpiment 3 dr., sulphur 1 dr., soap lees 4 
oz. ; mix these to a mass and let it dry to the 
proper consistence. 

Concerning these depilatories little can be sai(} 
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in their favor. They were introduced into th a 
country from the East, : — rusma having been used 
in the harems of Asia for many ages. They are 
used to remove superfluous hair from the fore- 
head and woman's beards ; they are used also by 
some foreign Jews instead of a razor. They are 
all more or less dangerous and severe, and must 
be cautiously used. The active ingredients such 
as quick-lime, orpiment, etc., being either absorbed 
by the skin or likely to remove it along with the 
hair. They do not cause a permanent removal 
of the hair, but often leave deep marks. Says 
Dr. Perry in his excellent work, speaking of de- 
pilatories, " Once for all, I may state that the 
razor or the tweezers is to be preferred before any 
chemical depilatory in existence. If, however, 
any of my readers are resolved to disregard my 
advice in this matter, I must still be their Mend, 
to the extent of showing them the compositions 
of the principal compounds in use and indicating 
my preference. 

Perhaps the safest and best of these methods 
of procedure for the removal of superfluous hairs, 
is the following, — 

The hairs should be perseveringly plucked up 
by the roots, and the skin washed twice a day 
with warm soft water, without soap ; should be 
treated after ablution with the following lotion, 
commonly termed Milk of Roses : Beat 4 oz. 
of. sweet almonds in a mortar, and add j an oz. 
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of white sugar during the process ; reduce the 
whole to a paste by pounding ; then add in small 
quantities at a time 8 oz. of rose-water. The 
emulsion thus formed should be strained through 
a fine cloth and the residue again pounded while 
the strained fluid should be bottled in a large 
stopped phial. To the pasty mass in the mortar 
add J oz. sugar and 8 oz. of rose-water, and 
strain again. This process must be repeated three 
times. To 32 oz. (1 quart) of fluid, add 20 dr. 
of the bichlorate of mercury dissolved in 2 oz. of 
alcohol, and shake the mixture for five minutes. 
The- fluid should be applied with a towel imme- 
diately after washing, and the skin gently rubbed 
with a dry cloth till perfectly dry." 

Hair Powders. — Hair Powder was formerly 
much used for the same purpose that ^yes are 
used now, to hide gray hair. The basis was 
starch, and the perfume according to the choice. 
It is still in use to a certain extent in England, 
though it has mostly gone out of use, partly from 
the fact that it is considered old-fashioned, and 
partly on account of the tax of £1, 3s. 6d. per 
year for the privilege and liberty of dusting the 
hair. 

Hair Powder. — Pure wheat starch, powdered. 

Toilet Hair Powder. — Wheat starch 6 parts, 
orris-root powder 1 part ; scent at pleasure. 

Gray gives the following species of perfumery 
for scenting hair powder: ''Powdered orris 1 
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lb., essence of bergamot 12 oz., oil of neroli 1 
dr., musk 1 scruple." 

Hair Powder is also perfumed with jasmine, 
roses, etc., by mixing the plain powder with the 
flowers for two or three days, and then sifting oat 
the powder. 

HAIR DYES. 

The active ingredients of the different hair 
dyes vary more in form than in properties. Thus 
we have a pomade, applied with a brush and comb, 
composed of nitrate of silver, cream of tartar, 
ammoniac, and prepared lard ; a paste is also 
used, made of nitrafe of silver, proto-nitrate of 
mercury, and distilled water, thickened with 
starch ; il is applied in the evening, the head being 
kept covered with a cap of gummed taffeta during 
the night, and in the morning the paste is washed 
off and the hair anointed. But the compounds 
most generally employed are in aliquid'form, and 
are usually termed " iijstantaneous " liquid hair 
dyes. Some of them, however, not quite so prompt 
in action, are styled atmospheric dyes. The for- 
mer usually consists of two liquids, the first an 
acidulated mordant or base (sometimes called a 
setting), and the other containing the silver which 
is invariably the basis of " instantaneous "dyes. 
Of this sort are the dyes known as Batchelor's, 
Christadoro's, Phalon's, Bogle's, Rothe's, Harri- 
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eon's, and Perry's. The recipes foi most of these 
are among the following, though out of regard to 
the proprietors, the names by which each is desig- 
nated are not given* It will be observed there 
is a striking similarity between them. Hair dyes 
color the hair only as far as the roots and require 
to be applied as frequently as the growth of the 
hair shows both false and real color. The solu- 
tion of silver stains the skin as well as the hair. 
The caustic earths, such as lime, etc., act as de- 
pilatories. The silver solutions are therefore 
most generally used, being carefully applied to 
the hair only. La Forest's cosmetic wash, the 
pyrogallic stain, etc., differ little from common 
ink, which is cheaper and equally effectual. The 
hair must always be washed and cleansed fre6 
from scurf before applying any dye. 

• 

INSTANTANEOUS LIQUID HAIR DYES. 

No. 1. First liquid. — To 1 oz. gallic acid dis- 
solved in 8 oz. alcohol, add J gallon soft water. 

Second liquid, — To 1 oz. nitrate of silver dis- 
solved in 1 oz. of concentrated aqua ammonia and 
3 oz. of soft water, add 1 oz. gum-arabic and 4 
oz. of soft water. 

No. 2. First liquid. — To I oz. gallic acid dis- 
solved in 8 oz. alcohol, add J gallon soft water. 

Second liquid. — To 1 oz. of crystallized nitrate 
of silver, dissolved in 1 oz. of concentrated aqua 
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ammonia and 2 oz. soft water, add 2 oz« gam« 
arable and 5 oz. soft water. 

Ho. 8. First liquid. — To IJ oz. gallic acid 
and 4 oz. of tannin dissolved in 8 oz. of alcohol, 
add } gallon of soft water. 

Second liquid. ' — To 1 oz. crystallized nitrate 
of silver, dissolved in 1 oz. concentrated aqua 
ammonia, add 1^ oz. of gum-arabic and 8 oz. 
of soft water. 

No. 4. First liquid. — To 1 oz. gallic acid, 1 
oz. of tannin, dissolved in 10 oz. of alcohol, add 
2 qjfcs. of soft water. 

Second liquid. — To 1 oz. of crystallized nitrate 
of silver,, dissolved in 2 oz. of concentrated aqua 
ammonia, -add 12 oz. of soft water and 1^ oz. 
of gum-arabic. 

Third liquid. — 1 oz. of hydro-sulphate of po- 
tassa, dissolved in ^ gallon of soft water. This 
third liquid is intended to produce a deep black 
color should the others fail. 

No. 5. First liquid. — To 2 oz. gallic acid, 
dissolved in 12 oz. alcohol, add B qts. of soft 
water. 

Second liquid. — To 1 oz. of crystallized nitrate 
of silver, dissolved in 2 oz. concentrated aqua 
ammonia, add 1 oz. gum-arabic and 8 oz. of soft 
water. 

No. 6. ^First liquid. -^To 1 oz. gallic acid, dis- 
solved in 8 oz. alcohol, add J gallon soft water. 

Second liquid. — To 1 oz. crystallized nitratq 
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of silver, dissolved in 2 oz. of concentric aqua 
ammonia, add 9 oz. soft water. 

No. 7. One preparation. — To 1 oz. crystal- -'s 
lized nitrate of silver, dissolved in 2 oz. concen- 
trated aqua ammonia, add 16 oz. soft water. This 
is not an instantaneous dye ; but after exposure 
to the light and air, a dark color is produced upon 
the surface to which it is applied. 

ATMOSPHERIC LIQUID HAIR DYES. 

1^0. 1. — Nitrate of silver 11 dr., nitric acid 1 . 
dr., distilled water 1 pt., sap green 3 dr., gum- 
arabic 1 dr. 

No. 2, — Nitric acid 1 dr.^ nitrate of silver 10 
dr., sap green 9 dr., mucilage 5 dr., distilled 
water 37 J fluid oz. 

No. 3. — Silver 2 dr., iron filings 4 dr., nitric 
acid 1 oz., distilled water 8 oz. ; digest and de- 
cant the clear solution ; to be carefully applied 
with a close brush. 

No. 4. — Hydrosulphuret of ammonia 1 oz., 
liquor of potash 3 dr., distilled water 1 oz; 
mix. Apply this with a tooth>brush for fifteen or 
twenty minutes, then brush the hair over with 
the following : Nitrate of silver 1 dr., distilled 
water 2 oz. ; using a clean comb to separate the 
hair. 
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LEAD, SULPHUR, AND LIME POWDERS, 

AND LIQUIDS. 

The following six are all well-known liquid hair 
dyes,' the names of which are withheld for the 
reason elsewhere assigned in the ' case of other 
preparations, — 

No. 1. — 1 dr. lac sulphur, J dr. sugar of lead, 
4 oz. rose water ; mix .carefully ; apply to the 
hair repeatedly till it assumes the required shade. 

No. 2. — To 16 oz. rose water, diluted with 
an equal part of soft water, add J oz. of sulphur, 
and J oz. sugar of lead ; let the compound stand 
five days before using. 

No. 3. — To 8 oz. of 80 per cent, alcohol, 
add 2 oz. castor oil, 1 dr. sulphur, 1 dr. sugar 
of lead. 

No. 4. — To 8 oz. vinegar, diluted with an 
equal part of soft water, add 2 dr. sulphur, 2 
dr. sugar of lead. 

No. -5. — To 16 oz. soft water, add 8 oz. al- 
cohol, and J oz. spirits of turpentine, put J oz. 
sulphur, and ^ oz. sugar of lead. 

No. 6. — To 1 pt. of diluted rose water put 
4 oz. sulphur, and J oz. sugar of lead. 

THE UNIQUE HAIR POWDER. 

To 6 oz. lime reduced to a powder by wetting 
it with water, add 2 oz. litharge ; when it be- 
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comes diy, sift it through a fine cloth. This is 
said to be the most effectual hair dye that has yet 
been discovered. But the application of it is not 
very agreeable, though simple enough. Put a 
quantity of it in a saucer, pour boiling water upon 
it, and mix it .up with a knife like thick mustard ; 
divide the hair into thin layers with a comb, and 
plaster the mixture thickly into the layers to the 
roots and over the hair. When it is completely 
covered lay over it a covering of damp blue or 
brown paper, then bind over it closely a handker- 
chief, put a nightcap over all and go to bed ; in 
the morning brush out the powder, wash thor- 
oughly with soap and warm w,ater, then dry, 
curl, oil, etc. Hair thus managed, it is said, will 
be a beautiful and permanent black. 

. MISCELLANEOUS HAIR DYES. 

No. 1. Dr. Hanhan's. — Litharge J oz., quick- 
lime 3 J oz,^ starch 2 oz. ; mix in powder. For 
use, mix in warm water and rub on the hair to 
the roots ; cover the head with oil-skin or wad- 
ding for covering for the night. 

No. 2. Orfila's. — Take 3 parts of litharge 
and 2 of quick-lime^ both in fine powder, and mix 
them carefully ; when used, a portion of the pow- 
der is mixed with hot water or milk, and applied 
to the hair, the parts being afterwards enveloped 
in oil-skin or cabbage-leaf for four or five hours. 
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No. 3. Sfbncer's. — Sap green J dr., nitrate 
of silver 1 dr., hot water 1 oz. ; dissolve ; combed 
in the hair for nse. 

No. 4. Chevallier's. — Mix 5 dr. of fresh 
slacked lime with 14 oz. of water, and strain 
through silk ; put this " milk of lime " into a 4 oz. 
bottle ; dissolve 6 dr. of acetate of lead in suf- 
ficient water, and add enough •slacked lime to 
saturate the acetic acid (say., 1 dr. <»• a little 
more) ; let it settle, pour off the liquor, wash the 
precipitate with water, and add it to the milk of 
lime. 

No. 5. Warren's. — Sifted lime 16 oz., whito 
lead 2 oz., litharge in fine powder 1 oz. ; mix 
well together and keep dry. To dye black, mix 
a little of the powder with w^ater to the consist- 
ency of cream. To dye brown, use milk instead' 
of water ; apply with a small sponge to every 
hair. 

No. 6. Delcroix's. — Acetate of lead 2 oz., 
prepared chalk 3 oz., quick-lime 4 oz. ; used 
same as No. 1. 

No. 7. Cattbl's. — Nitrate of silver 11 dr.^ 
nitric acid 1 dr., sap green 3 dr., gum-arabic 1 
dr., distilled water 1 pt. ; mix. 

No. 8. — Brush the hair with the following so- 
lution: Nitrate of silver 1 dr., distilled water 
1 oz. ; then with a weak solution of h^'drosul- 
phuret of ammonia, which at once bladiens it. 
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No. 9. — Nitrate of silver and sulphate of iron, 
of each 1 dr., distilled waler 1 pt. ; mix. 

No. 10. — Litharge 2 parts, slacked lime 1 part, 
chalk 2 parts ; all finely powdered and accurately 
mixed. When required for use, mix the powder 
^ith warm water, and dip a brush in the mixture, 
and rub the hair well with it ; after two hours let 
the hair be washed. 

Pyrooaxlic Stain. — Distil coarsely powdered 
nutgalls in a retort, dissolve the solid acid which 
sublimes in a little hot water, add the solution to 
the acid liquid which passes over, separate the 
floating oil, shake the liquid with charcoal, filter, 
and add a little spirit. 

This preparatioB can be obtained ready pre- 
pared at most any wholesale druggist's. 

LA FOREST'S COSMETIC WASH FOR THE 

HAIR. 

Red wine 1 lb., salt 1 dr., sulphate of iron 2 
dr. ; boil for a few minutes, and add common 
verdigris 1 dr. ; leave it on the fire two minutes, 
withdraw it and add 2 dr. of powdered nutgalls ; 
rub the hair with the liquid, in a few minutes dry 
it with a warm cloth, and afterwards wash with 
water. 
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POMATUMS OR COSMETIQUES IN STICKS 
FOR THE HAIR, ETC. 

Blo/ck Pomatum in sticks for the eyebrows^ wJiiS" 
Tcers^ etc, — Prepared lard melted with J its weight 
of wax, in winter, and J in snramer, and colored 
with levigated ivory black, and strained through 
tammy or any material which will permit the fine 
particles of ivory black to pass through ; stir it 
constantly, and when it begins to thicken pour 
it into paper moulds. 

Brown and Chestnut Pomatums are prepared 
in the same way, but colored with umber, etc. 

POMADE DE JEUNNESSE. 

Pomatum mixed with bismuth is said to turn 
the hair black. — Gray. 

SOAPS. 

Toilet and Fancy-Scented Soaps. — These 
soaps consist of common commercial soap mixed 
with scents and colors at pleasure. As it is much 
more convenient and economical to use the com- 
mon commercial soap already made, than to un- 
dertake to make it, it is only necessary to men- 
tion the means by which the soap, as it comes 
from the manufacturer's, is prepared for tfie toilet. 

Scented Soaps in General. — Cut the best 
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white curd soap (or for' some kinds palm soap) 
into thin shavings and place it in a copper ves- 
sel with sufGicient soft water, and heat it very 
gradually and carefully (in a water bath if con- 
venient) till the whole is uniformly liquid ; let it 
cool to 135® F., or till you can bear your finger in 
it comifortably ; then add the coloring matter and 
perfumeries. They, of course, can be colored 
any color, and perfumed at pleasure. 

Ai!!ii0ND Soap. — To one hundred weight of the 
best hard white soap, melted as above, add 20 oz. 
of essential oil of bitter almonds. The true al- 
mond soap, of course, is made from the expressed 
oil of bitter almonds ; but this is an article rare- 
ly, if ever, met with, and the article made from 
the above recipe answers tlie purpose equally 
well, — is, in fact, the only almond soap ever seen 
or used in this country. 

Savok au Bouquet. — Melt 60 lbs. of white 
curd soap as above, then add 8 oz. oil of berga- 
mot, IJ oz. each oil of cloves, sassafras, and 
thyme, f oz. oil of neroli, and 14 oz. or q. s. 

of brown ochre. 

Rose Soap. — Put in a copper vessel placed in 
boiling water (this constitutes what is termed a 
water bath) 20 lbs. of white soap, $ind 30 lbs. of 
olive oil soap, both in thin shavings, add 5 pints 
of soft water, or rose water ; keep the heat below 
boiling till the soap is uniformly liquefied ; then 
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add 12 oz. of finely sifO^d vermilion, or enough 
to produce the required tint ; withdraw it from 
the fire, and when sufficiently cool, add 3J oz. 
otto of roses, J oz. oil of cloves, J oz. oil of cin- 
namon, and 2^ oz. oil of bergamot. For a 
cheaper article, use less rose, or rose geranium 
oil instead of otto of rose, and leaving out the 
other essential oils. 

Windsor Shavinc^ Soap. — This can be made 
of lard. In France they use lard with a p<^tion 
of olive or bleached palm oil.* Dr. Pereira 
states that it is made with one part of olive oil to 
nine parts of tallow. But a great part of what 
is sold .is only tallow soap, scented with oil of 
caraway and bergamot. The brown is colored 
with burnt sugar or umber. 

Genuine Windsor Soap. — The following is 
the recipe of a firm in New York City, who man- 
ufactured and sold large quantities of " Genuine 
Windsor Soap": Take the best white soap, 
slice it. thin as possible, melt carefully over a 
slow fire, scent welj with oil of caraway ; let it 
stand three or four days ; cut into square pieces, 
and it is ready for market. 

Musk Soap. — Melt 1 lb. of white soap in ^ 
pint of soft water ; heat till a portion of the 
water passes off" in steam ; when partially cooled 
add essence of musk ^ dr., bergamot and amber- 
gris each 20 drops. 
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HoKET Soap. — White curd soap, 2 lbs. Cut 
into thin shavings and liquefy as directed above 
for scented soaps. Then add 4 oz. of honej" and 
keep it melted till most of the water is evapo- 
rated. Then remove from the fire, and, when cool 
enough, add any essential oil. 

Floating Soaps. — These are made by liquefy- 
ing, as described before, 80 lbs. of oil soap with 
about 5 pints of water and agitating the mixture 
by a suitable wooden apparatus turned by a han- 
dle till the froth rises to the top of the vessel. It 
is then poured into frames to cool. They are" va- 
riously perfumed and colored. 

Transparent Soap. — Cut white soap into shav- 
ings and dry them with a gentle heat till they can 
be reduced to powder. Pat 2 lbs. of this powder 
into a wftter bath with 5 or 6 pints of rectified 
spirit of wine, and heat it gently (taking care 
that the water does not quite boil) till the solu- 
tion is complete, add the perfume and pour into 
moulds or frames. They tnust be kept some 
time in a dry place befcwe they attain their full 
degree of transparency. 

Wash Balls — SavoneUes, -7- These are made 
from various kinds of soap, usually wi€h the ad- 
dition of powdered starch or of rice flour, togeth- 
er with perfuming and coloring ingredients. 
They are formed into balls by taking a mass of 
the prepared soap in the left hand and a conical 
drinking-glass with rather thin edges in the right. 
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By taming the glass and ball of soap in every 
direction, the rounded form is soon given. When 
dry, the surface is scraped to render it more 
smooth and even, 

Lbmok Wash Balls. — Cut 6 lbs. of soap into 
very small pieces. Melt it with a pint of water 
in which 6 lemons have been boiled. When melt- 
ed withdraw the soap from the fire and add 3 lbs. 
powdered starch and a little essence of lemon. 
Knead the whole into a paste and form into balls 
of any desired size. 

Camphor Wash Balls. — White soap 1 lb., 
spermaceti 1 oz., water q. s. Melt together and 
add 1 oz. of powdered camphor. 

Mrs. Stmond's Soap Paste for the skin. — Best 
soft soap (from olive oil and potash if possible) 
16 oz., spermaceti 4 oz., best olive oil 1 oz., 
camphor i oz., rectified spirit J oz., sofb water 
1 pint, essence of lemon ^ oz.* 

FuMiOE Paste is the same as the above, with 
the addition of 8 oz. powdered pumice sifbed 
through fine book-muslin. 

Powdered Soap. — Any kind of hard soap may 
be pulverized if first cut into thin shavings and 
kept at a gentle heat till suflSciently dry. This 
process renders the soap more mild and agreeable 
to the skin. 

CA.STILE Soap is mMe of olive oil and soda 
and is far more cleansing than other soaps. 
TJiere are two kinds — the white and the marbled. 
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WhUe Castile Soap when good is of a pale, gray- 
ish, white color, devoid of strong rancid odor or 
strong alkaline qualities, and entirely soluble in 
water or alcohol. When pure, it does not feel 
greasy nor grow moist, but, on the contrary be- 
comes dry on exposure to the air. Marbled Gas- 
tile Soap is harder, more alkaline in its composi- 
tion than the other variety, and contains less wa- 
ter ; it is stronger and more economical, but at 
the same time less pure — the black or red mar- 
bling being an oxide of iron, which being taken 
out, makes the white. 
Savon au Misl — French Honey Soap. — Take 

4 oz. white soap, 4 oz. white honey, 1 oz. ben- 
zoin, ^ oz. slorax ; mix the whole together in a 
marble mortar, and when well incorporated melt 
the paste in a water bath, strain, pour into pans 
and divide into small cakes. 

* 

Lady Derby's Soap. — Take 2 oz. of blanched 
bitter almonds, 10 dr. of tincture of benzoin, a 
pound of white soap, and a piece of camphor the 
size of an acorn ; powder the almonds and cam- 
phor in a mortar, and, when they are completely 
mixed, add the benzoin. If there should be too 
much odor of Ij^nzoin, weaken the perfume by 
remelting the soap. 

Frangipanni Soap. — White soap 7 lb., civet J 
oz., neroli ^ oz., otto of sandal 1^ oz. ; otto of rose 

5 drops. Melt the soap as has previously been di- 
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rected and when sufficiently cool add the perftim- 
ery. This is a yery rich and fri^rant soap. 

Shavino Soap. — White bar soap 4 J lbs., rain 
or soft water 1 quart, beefs gall 1 gill, spirits 
turpentine 1 gill. Cut the soap thin and boil 
slowly and carefully 5 minutes. Stir while boil- 
ing and color with ^ oz. of vermilion. Scent 
with caraway and bergamot and a very little oil 
of cloves and cinamon. Fifty cents* worth of ma- 
terial makes five dollars' worth of soap. 

Shaving Soap, No. 2. — Mix IJ lbs. of soap, 
carbonate of potash 2 oz., spirit of wine 1 quart, 
digest until dissolved. Filter and scent with ber- 
gamot or lemon. 

Shavikg Powdbb. — Melt together in a water 
bach 1 lb. of white soap with 1 oz. of powdered 
spermaceti and ^ oz. of chlorate of potash dis- 
solved in a little soft water. Pour the liquefied 
soap into a shallow mould, and when solidified 
shave fine and powder, as heretofore directed. 

Shaving Paste, No. 1. — Melt together 1 dr. 
each of spermaceti, white wax, and almond oil. 
Beat it up with 2 oz. of the best white soap and a 
little lavender or cologne water. 

Shaving Pastb, No. 2. — Ns^les soap beaten 
up with sufficient powdered soap to form a stiff 
paste. Scent a€ pleasure. 

Shaving Paste, No. 3. — White soft.soap 4 oz., 
powdered castile soap 1 oz., almond oil or olive 
oil 1 oz. ; perfume. 
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Shaving Liquid, No. 1. — Essence of Soap. — 
White soft soap 3 oz., proof spirits oz., soft wa- 
ter 4 oz,, carbonate of potash 1 dr., essence of 
l^mon q. s. Dissolve the soap without heat and 
add the potash and essence. 

Shaving Liquid, No. 2. — Italian Essence of ' 
Soap. — White soap 10 parts, rectified spirit 34 
parts, orange-flower water 34 parts. Digest 
with a gentle heat and filter. • 

Shaving Liquid, No. 3. — Naples soap or white 
soft soap 16 oz., olive oil 1^ oz., gum benzoin 
1 dr., rectified spirit 24 oz. Digest. Rub a few. 
drops on the beard ; follow by warm water. 

Shaving Liquid, No, 4. — Soft soap 1 lb., rec- 
tified spirit* 25 oz. ; mix. Scent at pleasure. 

Milk of Roses. — Mix 1 oz. almond oil with 10 
drops of oil of tartar (carbonate of potash 10 
grains) , and add 1 pint of rose water. 

Shaving Cream, No. 1. — White curd soap 
J lb. spermaceti and almond oil, each 1 oz. Beat 
with the whites of 2 eggs, add liquor potassa 2 
oz., and bitter almond oil to scent. 

Shaving Cbeam, No. 2. — White wax, sperma- 
ceti and alnfond oil each 2 dr. ; melt ; add white 
soap 4 oz., and beat together with eau de cologne. 

Shaving Cbeam, No. 3. — Soap 2 oz. ; macerate 
in rectified spirit enough to soften it to a paste ; 
add liquor potassse j- oz., bittet almond oil 5 
drops, otto of roses 3 drops, oil of lavender 2 
drops, eau de cologne J oz., mix. 
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SHAviNa Cbeam, No. 4. — Almond Creams — 
The preparation sold under this title is a potash 
soft soap of lard. It has a beautiful pearly appear- 
ance, and has met with extensive demand as a 
shaving compound. It is made thus : Ciarified 
lard 7 lbs., potash of lye (containing 26 per 
cent, of caustic potash) 3 j lbs., rectified spirit 3 
oz., otto of almonds 2 drams. * Melt the lard in a 
porcelain vessel by a soft* water bath, that is, 
place the porcelain vessel in boiling salt water, 
then run in the lye very slowly, stirring the whole 
time. When about half the lye has been stirred 
in, it begins to curdle. It will soon become so firm 
that it cannot be stirred. The cream is then fin- 
yriied, but is not pearl)^. It will, however, as- 
sume that appearance by long trituration in a 
mortar, gradually adding the alcohol, in which 
has been dissolved the perfume. 

Balm op Onb Thousand Flowers. — Alcohol 1 
pint, best quality of white «oap 4 oz., shave the 
soap fine. Let it stand in & close vessel with the 
alcohol till it is all dissolved. Then add | dram 
each of citronella, neroli, and . rosemary. A for- 
tune has been made with this article. * It was for- 
merly put up in 3 oz. bottles and sold at retail for 
fifty cents each. The actual cost of bottles, la- 
bels and everything was between seven and eight 
cents. It was highly recommended for shaving, 
as a dressing for ttt^ hair, as a skin cosmetic, and 
as a cleanser and beautifier of the teeth. 
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Miscellaneous Soaps. — Almond OU Soap is 
formed of caustic soda and almond oil, and is di- 
rected to be kept two months exposed to the air 
before using. 

Paim Soap is prepared from soda and palm oil, 
to which tallow is added to increase its firmness. 
K it be wanted white, the palm oil must be 
bleached by sulphuric acid or by chlorine, or by 
exposure to the sun. 

White Soft Soap is made of olive oil and potash 
and is the kind mostly used in medicine. 

Borax Soap. — 1 lb. borax, 1 lb. sal soda, 8 lbs. 
common bar soap, 8 quarts of soft water. Powder 
the borax and soda, cut the soap in thin slicfl^'^ 
add all together and boil very gradually until**il 
is all dissolved, then remove from the fire and 
stir occasionally until cold. This makes a splen- 
did soap for most any use. It is very cleansing, 
not only for the skin but for clothes or house 
paint. As a family soap for general use it has no 
superior. It does not injure the hands and is very 
economical. 

Family Soap. — Pour 4 gallons of boiling water 
over 6 lbs. of washing soda and 3 lbs. of un- 
slacked lime. Stir the mixture well and let it 
stand until perfectly clear. It is bettor to set 
over night, as it takes some time to settle. Drain 
the water off. Cut up 6 lbs. of tallow and boil it 
2 hours in the liquid, stirring it most of the time. 
Add a pajlful of water to the grounds of lime. It 

14 
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will be needed to fill up with when it grows thick 
or is likely to boil over. The thickness of the 
soap can be ascertained by patting some of it on 
a plate and cooling it. Stir in a handful of salt 
before removing from the fire. Have a tub read}'^ 
soaked to prevent its sticking, pour in and let it 
stand till solid. Keep where it will not freeze. 

Washiko Fluid. — Boil 10 lbs. of soda ash in 
80 gallons of soft water in an iron kettle until en- 
tirely dissolved. Slack 10 lbs of quick-lime and 
when thoroughly slacked add water to the con- 
sistency of cream. Mix thoroughly together in a 
pine soap barrel or iron kettle. For use mix one 
half pint of the fluid in two pails of warm water. 
Bet the clothes soak in this over night. Use a 
little soap on the collars and wristbands of shirts 
when they are put in soak. In the morning boil 
and rinse the clothes and they are ready to dry. 

Instaktaneous Grease Fxtbactob. — To 10 
gallons of sofb water add 12 lbs. of white or light 
yellow bar soap, S lbs. washing soda, 4 oz. bo- 
rax 2^ oz., sal tartar 2^ oz., salt petre 2 oz., 
carbonate of ammonia. Cut the soap in fine 
shavings into the water, boil it very gradually 
over the fire till the soap is all dissolved. Then 
add the rest of the ingredients and keep hot (but 
not boiling) till all are dissolved. Withdraw from 
the fire and when sufficiently cooled to bear your 
finger in it, add ^ oz. oil of sassafras. Should be 
made in a tin boiler. The value of this article 
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cannot he over estimated. It effectually removes 
grease, oil, paint, or varnish from any bind of 
cloth ih a manner far superior to benzine or other 
injurious compounds. It is very cleansing and soft- 
ening to the skin ; will in nine cases out of ten 
heal chapped hands. It cleans paint, without rub- 
bing, instantly. Fortunes have been made out of 
this article. The recipe has been sold at enor- 
mous prices, and the public have bought the com- 
pound under the napoies of ^^Ma^ic Paint Glean- 
er,** ^^ Magic Cleansing Cream^** ^^ Magic Grease 
Extractor*' ^^Instantaneous Grease Extractor y*' 
etc., etc. It must be poured into boxes, cans, or 
pans while liquid, as it eools solid; 
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PERFUMERY. 

The periViineries for the handkerchiefs, as found 
in the shops of Paris and London, are either sim- 
ple or compound. The former are called ex- 
tracts, extraits, esprits, or essences, and the latter 
bouquets, nosegi^s, or millefleurs, which are mix- 
tures of the extracts so compounded in quantity 
that no one odor or flower can be discovered as 
predgminating over another. Perfumes are pro- 
cured by the processes of maceration, absorption, 
and distillation. 

In making pomade, a certain quantity of puri- 
fied mutton or- deer suet is put into a clean metal 
or porcelain pan. Ttiis being melted by a steam 
heat, the kind of flowers required for the odor 
wanted is carefully picked and put into the liquid 
fat, and allowed to remain from twelve to forty- 
eight hours. The fat has a peculiar affinity or at- 
traction for the oil of flowers, and thus, as it were, 
draws it out of them and becomes itself by their 
aid highly perfumed. The fat is strained from 
the spent flowers, and fresh are added four or five 
times over, till the pomade y^ of the required 
strength. 
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For perfumed oils, the same operation is fol- 
lowed, but in lieu of suet, fine olive oil or oil of 
ben derived from the ben nuts of Levant, is used 
and the same results are obtained. The odors of 
some flowers are so delicate and volatile that heat 
would spoil them ; the process of absorption or 
enfleurage is, therefore, conducted cold, thus: 
Square fVames, about three inches deep, with a 
glass bottom, say two feet wide and three feet long, 
are procured. Over the glass a layer of fat is 
spread about half an inch thick, with a kind of 
plaster knife. Into this the flower buds are 
stuck, cut downwards, and ranged completely over 
it and there left from twelve to seventy-two hours. 

Almond perfume is obtained from the bitter al- 
monds, and exists in the skin or pellicle that cov- 
ers the seed after it is shelled. 

The essential oil of almonds enters into combi- 
nation with soap, cold cream, and many other 
materials prepared by the perfumer. 

A beautiful imitation of essence of white lilac 
may be compounded thus : 1 pint spirituous ex- 
tract from tuberose pomade, J pint of spirituous 
extract of orange-flower pomade, 3 drops of otto 
of almonds, J oz. extract of civet. The civet is 
only used to give permanence to the perfume of 
the handkerchief. 

Civet is an odorous substance obtained from 
two animals, namely, the civetta, or civet cat, of 
Africa, and the Zibetha, which inhabits the East 
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Indies. It is secreted into a cavity which opens 
between the anus and external genitals, and is 
collected from animals confined for that purpose. 
It is semi-liquid, nnctnoud, yellowish, becoming 
brown and thicker by exposure to the air, of a 
very strong, peculiar odor, similar to that of musk, 
though less agreeable and less diffusible, and of 
a bitterish, sab-acrid, disagreeable, fatty taste. 
When heated it becomes quite fluid, and at a 
higher temperature it takes fire and bums with a 
clear white flame, leaving little residuum. It was 
formerly used in medicine, but is now used exclu- 
sively foi perftimery. 

Benzoin, also eaUed Benjamin. — This is a very 
useful substance to perfumers. It exudes styi'ax 
benzoin by wounding the tree, and, drying, it be- 
comes a hard resin. It is principally imported 
from Borneo, Java, Sumatra, and Siam. 

Bat. — Oil of sweet bay, also termed essential oil 
of laurel berries, is a very fragrant substance, pro- 
cured by distillation from the berries of the bay 
laurel. 

Bergamot. — This most useful perfume is pro- 
cured from the Citrus Bergamia by expression 
from the peel of the fruit. Mixed with rectified 
spirit in the proportions of about 8 oz. of berga- 
mot to a gallon, it forms what is called " Extract 
of Bergamot," and in this state is used for the 
handkerchief. 

Geranium. — Bose-leaf geranium. — ^^ The leaves 
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of this plant yield by dlstillauon a very agree- 
able rose-smelling oil, so much resembling the 
real otto of rose that it is used very extensively 
for adulteration of that valuable oil, and is grown 
very largely for that express purpose. When 
dissolved in rectified spirit, in the proportion of 
about 8 oz. to the gallon, it forms the '^ Extract 
of rose-leaf geranium " of the shops* 

Heliotrope. — Either by maceration, or en- 
fleurage, with clarified fat, we may obtain this fine 
odor from the flower of the heliotrope. For a 
small trial, which can be managed by any person 
having the run of a garden, we will say procure 
an ordinary glue-pot, now in common use, which 
melts the- material by the boiling of water. At 
the season when the flowers are in bloom, obtain 
^ lb. of fine mutton suet ; melt the suet and strain 
it through a coarse hair sieve ; allow the liquefied 
fat, as it falls from the sieve, to drop into cold 
spring water. This operation granulates and 
washes the blood and membrane from it. In or- 
der to start with a perfectly inodorous grease, the 
melting and granulation process may be repeated 
three or four times. Finally, remelt the fat and 
cast it into a pan to free it from adhering water. 
Now put the clarified suet into the macerating pot, 
and place it in such a position near the fire of the 
green-house, or elsewhere, that will keep it warm 
enough to be liquid ; into the fat throw as many 
flowers as you can, and there let them remain for 
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twenty-four hours; at this time strain the fat 
from the spent flowers and add fresh ones ; repeat 
this operation for a week. We suppose at the 
last straining the fat will have become very highly 
perfhmed, and, when cold, may justly be termed 
^^Pomade a la Heliotrope" 

The cold pomade, being chopped up like suet 
for a pudding, is now to be put into a wide- 
mouthed bottle, covered with spirit as highly 
rectified as can be obtained, and left to digest 
for a week or more ; the spirit then strained off 
will be highly perfumed; in reality it will be 
^^Eostract of Hdiotrope^'' — a delightful perfume for 
the handkerchief. The philosophy of this opera- 
tion i^ simple enough. The fat body has a strong 
aflSnity or attraction for lie odorous body or es- 
sential oil of the flowers, and it therefore absorbs 
it by contact, and becomes itself perfumed. In 
the second operation the spirit has a much greater 
attraction for the fragr^uit principles than the 
fatty matter. The former, therefore, becomes per- 
fumed at the expense of the latter. The same 
experiment may be repeated with the almond oil 
substituted for the fat. The experiment here 
hinted at may be varied with any flowers what- 
ever ; indeed, by ha^dng the macerating bath layer 
that was mentioned above, an excellent millefleur 
pomade and essence might be produced from 
every conservatory. 

Patchoult is an herb that grows extensively 
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in India and China. It somewhat resembles our 
garden sage in its growth and form. The odor 
is due to an otto contained in the leaves and 
stems, and is readily procured by distillation. It 
is the most powerful of any derived from the 
botanic kingdom ; hence, if mixed in the pro- 
portion of measure for measure, it completely 
covers the smell of all other bodies. 

Extract of FatchoiUy, — Rectified spirits 1 
gallon, otto of patchouly 1^ oz., otto of rose ^ 
oz. The characteristic smell of the 'Chinese or 
Indian ink is due to some admixture of this herb. 
The origin of the use of patchouly as a perfume 
in Europe is curious. A few years ago real In- 
dian shawls bore an extravagant price, and pur- 
chasers could always distinguish them by their 
odor, — in fact they were perfumed with patchouly. 
The French manufacturers had for some time 
successfully imitated the Indian fabric, but could 
not impart the odor. At length they discovered 
. the secret, and began to import the plant to per- 
fume articles of their make, and thus palm off 
Lomespun shawls as real Indian. From this ori- 
;gin the perfumers have brought it into general use. 
Musk. — This extraordinary substance, like 
H civet, is an. animal secretion. It is obtained from 
' iSOBL animal called the musk deer, which inhabits 
(the vast mountainous regions of Central Asia, 
tesitending from India to Slbeiia, and from the 
cuitDtry of Turcomans to China.. The musk is 
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oontained in an oval, hairy, projecting sac, foond 
only in the male, situated between the nmbilicas 
and the prepnce, from two to three inches long, 
and from one to two broad. It is lined inter- 
nally by a smooth membrane, which is thrown 
into a number of irregular folds, forming incom- 
plete partitions. In the vigorous adidt animal 
the sac sometimes contains six drams of musk, but 
in the old seldom more than two ilrams, and in the 
young none at all. 

It is principally Imported Arom Canton, though 
portions are occasionally brought hither from Eu- 
rope. Musk is in grains or lumps concreted to- 
gether, soft and unctuous to the touch, and of a 
reddish brown, resembling that of dried blood. 
The odor is strong, penetrating, and so power- 
fully diffusiye that one part of musk communi- 
cates its smell to more than three thousand parts 
of inodorous powder. Musk is inflammable, burn- 
ing with a white flame, and leaving a light, spongy 
charcoal. 

Extract of. MuaJc is made by dissolving the 
grain in alcohol. . The extract thus made is of a 
dark reddish brown. From twenty-five to sixty 
per cent, of the grain musk is soluble in alcohol. 

BosE. — Pure otto of roses, from its cloying 
sweetness, has not many admirers. When diluted, 
however, there is nothing to equal it as an odor; 
especially if mixed in soap, to form rose soap, or 
in pure spirit, to form the Esprit de Eoae. There 
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are four modifications of essences of rose for the 
handkerchief, which are the ne plus %dtra of the 
.perfumer's art: They are esprit de rose, triple 
essence of white roses, essence of tea rose, and 
essence of moss rose. 

The following are the recipes : — 

Esprit de Mose^ Triple. — Rectified alcohol 1 
gallon, otto of rose 3 pz. ; mix at a summer heat. 
In the course of fifteen minutes the otto is wholly 
dissolved ; it is then ready for bottling. In the 
winter season beautiful crystals of the otto — if it 
is good — appear disseminated through the esprit. 

Essence of Moss Rose. — Spirituous extract from 
French rose pomatum 1 qt., esprit de rose, triple, 
1 pint, extract fleur de orange pomatum 1 pint, 
extract of ambergris ^ pint, extract of musk 4 oz. ; 
the ingredients to remain together for a fortnight ; 
then- filter, if requisite, and it is ready for sale. 

Essence of White jBose. -*- Esprit de rose, from 
pomatum, 1 qt., esprit de rose, triple, 1 qt., es- 
prit de rose, violet, 1 qt., extract of jasmine 1 
pint, extract of patchouly J pint. 

Essence of Tea Rose, — Esprit de rose pomade 
1 pint, esprit de rose, triple, 1 pint, extract of 
rose geranium 1 pint, extract of sandal wood ^ . 
pint, extract of neroli J pint, extract of orris J 
pint. 

Verbena, or Vebvaine. — The scented species 
of this plant, the lemon verbena, gives one of the 
finest perfumes with which we are acquainted. 
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It is well known by yielding a delightfhl frs< 
grance by merely drawing the hand over the 
plant. Some of the little vessels or sacs contain-  
ing the otto mast be crashed in this act, as there 
is little or no odor by merely smelling the plant. 
The odor which can be extracted ft*om the leaves 
by distillation with water, on accoant of its high 
price, is scarcely, if ever, used by the manufac- 
taring perfhmer. But it is most successflilly imi- 
tated, by mixing the otto of lemon grass with 
rectified spirit or alcohol, the odor of which re- 
sembles the former to a nicety. 

The following is a good form for making the 
Extract of Verbena: 1 pint of alcohol, 8 dr. 
otto of lemon grass, 2 oz. otto of lemon peel, J 
oz. otto of orange peel ; let stand together a few 
hours and it is fit for use.. 

WiNTBRGRBEN. — A perfuming otto or oil can 
be procured by distilling the leaves of this plant. 
It is principally consumed in perfuming soap. 
Upon the strength of the name of this odorous 
plant a very nice handkerchief perftimery is 
made. 

• lOELAKD WiNTEBGBEEK. — 1 pint CSprit de 

, rose, J pint essence of lavender, J pint extract of 
neroli, J pint extract of vanilla, J pint extract of 
vitivert, J pint essence of cassia, J pint extract 
of ambergris. 

CiTEON. — On distilling the flowers of the cUrua 
medica a very fragrant oil is procured, called 
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eedrof , and is prinoipally consumed by the xnann- 
factarers of eau de cologne. 

CiTBONELLA. — Under this name there is an oil 
in the market, chiefly derived from Ceylon and 
the East Indies. Being cheap, it is extensively 
nsed for perfuming soap and various preparations 
for the hair. What is now extensively spld as 
honey soap is refined yellow soap slightly per- 
fumed with this oil. 

Cloves. — Every part of the clove plant abounds 
with aromatic oil, but it is most fragrant and 
plentiful in the unexpanded flower-bud, which are 
cloves of commerce. The plant is a native of 
the Moluccas and other islands in the China 
Sea. The oil may be obtained by the expression 
of the fresh flower-buds, but the usual method of 
producing it is by distillation. Few essential 
oils have a more extensive use in perftimery ; it 
combines well with grease, soap and spirits, and 
forms a leading feature in some of the most pop- 
ular handkerchief essences. 

Ambergris. — This substance, which is found 
floating on the sea, or thrown by the waves upon 
the shores of various countries, particularly in 
the southern hemisphere, is now generally be- 
lieved to be produced in the intestines of the 
spermaceti whale, and, perhaps, in those of some 
other fish. It is in roundish pieces, usually 
small, though pieces have sometimes been found 
weighing fifty, one hundred, and even two 
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hundred pounds. They are of various col* 
ors, usually gray,, with brownish, yellow and 
white streaks, often dark-brown or blackish on 
the external surface. They are opaque, lighter 
than water, and of a consistency like that of wax. 

Ambergris has a peculiar, agreeable odor, and 
is extensively used in the manufacture of per- 
fiunery. It is insoluble in water, but, with the 
aid of a gentle heat, it is readily dissolved in alco- 
hol, ether, and the volatile and fixed oils. 

Lavekdeb. — The common lavender is a small 
shrub, usually not rising more than two or three 
feet. It is a native of Southern £nrope and cov- 
ers vast tracts of dry and barren land in Spain, 
Italy, and the south of France. It is cultivated 
abundantly in our gardens, and in this country 
flowers in August. Lavender flowers have a 
strong, fragrant odor, and an aromatic, warm, 
and bitterish taste. They retain their fragrance 
long after drying, and are therefore extensively 
used in the manufacture of sachet powders, scent 
bags, etc. Alcohol extracts their virtues, and an 
essential oil, upon which their odor depends, rises 
upon the surface with that liquid in distillation* 
The oil is obtained separate by distilling the flow- 
ers with water. Two drams have been obtained 
from 1 U). of flowers. 

Oil of Cinnamon. — Oil of cinamon of Ceylon 
is prepared in that islani from the inferior kinds 
of cinnamon which arc of insufficient value to pay 
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the export duty. Jt is pirepared-as follows : The 
bark, 3fter being coarsely powdered, is macerated 
for two days in sea-water and then submitted to 
distillation*^ A light and a heavy oil come over 
with the water. The former swims on the surface 
and the latter sinks to the bottom. Eighty 
pounds of the bark freshly prepared yield about 
/ 2 J oz. of the lighter oil, and 5 or 6 oz. of the heav- 
ier. OU of Cobssia, which is generally used in- 
stead of oil of cinnamon, on account of its being 
much cheaper, is imported from Canton and Singa- 
pore, and is therefore often called Chinese Oil of 
Cinnamon, Used as a perfume in compound odors. 
Oil of Lemons. — The exterior rind of lemons 
abounds in an essential oil, which, as it is con- 
tained in distinct cellules, may be separated by 
simple expression. The rind is first grated from 
the fruit, and then submitted to pressure in a bag 
of fine cloth. The oil thus obtained is allowed to 
stand till it becomes dear, when it is decanted 
and preserved in stopped bottles. By a similar 
process the Oil of Cedrai is procured from the cit- 
ron. These oils are also obtained by distillation, 
but they have less the flavor of the fruit, and that 
obtained by expression is generally preferred. 
It is necessary that these oils should bekept from 
the air and in a cool place, as they are liable to 
become rancid and assume an odor of spirits of 
turpentine. They are imported from Italy, Por- 
tugal, Spain, and the south of France. This oil 
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enters liu^ely into the composition of mixed 
odors, very few being made withoat having one 
or the other in greater or less quantities. 

Oil of BOsshart. — The firesh leaves of this 
plant yield about one per oent. of oil. The oil is 
colorless, with an odor similar to that of the 
plant, though less agreeable. It is used exten- 
sively in perAimery in mixing different odors. 
Wlien fresh and sweet, it makes an agreeable ad- 
dition to the flavor ; but it is very apt to change 
and assume a torpentlDe odor, and, if used in this 
manner, it will be found almost impossible to ob- 
literate or drown the turpentine scent, no matter 
how many additions of other and stronger oils 
may be added. 

Osakoe-Flowes Wateb is made in Italy and 
France, the flowers of the bitter orange being 
preferred as yielding the most ft*agrant product. 
It is nearly colorless, though usually of a pale 
yellowish tint. It is used exclusively as a per- 
fume. 

Neboli is an oil obtained from orange flowers 
by distillation. It is mostly made in France, and 
is extensively used by perfiimers, being an im- 
portant ingredient in all first-class cologne wa* 
ters. Ano^ is also obtained from small, unripe, 
oranges, when about the size of a cherry, known 
as the Petit Grain^ and employed for similar pur* 
poses with that of neroli and th& orange-flower 
water. Orange peel has a grateful, aromatic 
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odor and a warm, bitter taste, which depends up« 
on the essential oil contained in its vesicles. 
The oil is obtained by expression and by distilla- 
tion. It is imported into the United States in 
tinned copper cans. It has properties resembling 
the oil of lemons, but spoils more rapidly on ex- 
posure to the air, acquiring a turpentine odor. 

Thtice. — A small,* well-known under-shrub, na- 
tive in, the south of Europe, and with us cultivat- 
ed in gardens. The herbaceous portion, which 
should be gathered when the plant is in flower, 
has a peculiar, strong, aromatic, agreeable smell; 
which is not lost by drying, and a pungent, aro- 
matic, camphorous taste. The oil, which is its 
active constituent, is obtained from it by distil- 
lation. Oil of thyme is, when fresh, of a pale yel- 
low or greenish color, but as found in the shops 
is often brown. It is commonly sold under the 
name of origanum. 

Tonka Bban, or Tonquin Beak. — » The seed of 
a large tree growing in Guiana. The fruit is an 
oblong ovate' pod, enclosing a single seed, from 
an inch to an inch and a half long, usually some- 
what compressed, with a dark-brown, wrinkled, 
shining, thin and brittle skin, and a light-brown, 
oily kernel. The bean has a strong,* agreeable, 
aromatic odor,* and a bitterish, aromatic tast'e. 
Its extract is obtained by soaking the bean in 
alcohol for ten or twelve days. It is used in 
peif umery and also to adulterate the extract of 
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vanilla. It is also used to flavor snaff; by eithei 
being mixed with it in a state of powder, or put 
entire into the snaff-box. 

Vanilla. — This is a climbing-piant growing in 
the West Indies, Mexico, and South America. It 
is said, also, to be cultivated in the Isle of France 
and Bourbon. The pods are collected before 
they are quite ripe, dried in the shade, covered 
over with a coat of fixed oil, and then tied in 
bundles, surrounded with sheet lead or enclosed 
in small metallic boxes and sent to market. Sev- 
eral varieties of vanilla exist in commerce. The 
most valuable, called ley by the Spaniards, 
consists of cylindrical, somewhat flattened pods 
six or eight inches long, and three or four lines 
thick, nearly straight, narrowing towards the ex- 
tremities, bent at the base, shining and dark- 
brown externally, soft and flexible, and containing 
within their tough shell a soft, black pulp, in which 
numerous minute, black, glossy seeds are em- 
bedded. It has a peculiar, strong, agreeable odor, 
and a warm, aromatic, sweetish taste. Its extract 
is obtained by macerating in alcohol from fifteen 
to twenty days. 

Saitdal Wood. — There are three kinds of wood, 
known as santcdum or saunders^ viz., sardalumru^ 
bum or red saunders^ santulum album or white aaun* 
derSy growing in the East Indies, South Pacific 
Islands, and South America, and santalum cUri" 
num or yeUow stimnjderB^ formerly supposed to be 
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the inside wood of the tree of which the outer 
constituted the white saunders, but now stated to 
be a different tree, growing in the Sandwich Isl- 
ands, the Fegee Islands, on the coast of Mala- 
, bar, etc. It is the latter which supplies the san- 
dal wood so highly valued by the Chinese. Both 
kinds have a very agreeable aromatic odor. The. 
Chinese employ the yellow saun<fers chiefly as a 
perfhnie, burning it in their temples, in their sick 
chambers, etc., and obtain from it a volatile oil, 
by distillation, which they mix with oil of roses. 
Sandal wood is used by perfumers in mixed odors 
and toilet perfumery extracts. 

Distilled Waters. — The simple distilled wa- 
ters (without spirit) usied in perfumery are chief- 
ly those of rose, elder, orange flower, and cinna- 
mon. The points requisite to be attended to are 
that the flowers be fresh gathered after the sun 
has risen and the dew exhaled, and that sufftcient 
. water be used to prevent the flowers being burned, 
but not much, more than is sufficient for this pur- 
pose. The quantities usually directed are Eosea^ 
15 lbs. ; water 40 lbs. ; distil 15 lbs. for single, 
and the same with 15 lbs. of fresh roses for dou- 
ble rose water. Orange flowers 12 lbs. ; water 36 
lbs. ; distil 24 lbs. for double orange water ; this 
with an equal part of distilled water forms the 
single orange-flower water. The flowers should 
not be put into the still till the water nearly boils. 

Etder-Flower Waiter^ Acad^x-Flower Watef and 
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Bean^Flower Water are prepared in the same man- 
ner as rose water. 

Cinnamon Water, — A gallon should be dis- 
tilled from 20 oz. fine cinnamon braised and 2 
gallons of water. 

Strawberry Water, — Braised strawberries 4 
lbs. ; water 1 gallon ; macerate for 12 hours and 
distil 6 pints. ^ Perfumed waters can also be 
prepared without distilling, by diffusing the es- 
sential oils through water after mixing them with 
chalk or magnesia, or dissolving them in spirit. 
Thus otto of roses 8 drops cut with 8 oz. alcohol, 
and mixed with 1^ pints of distilled water, makes 
a very fair article of rose water, but has not the 
rich flavor as that distilled direct from the flowers. 

Musk Water^ Violet Water^ Jasmine Water^ 
and some others are made by mixing the spiritu- 
ous essences with distilled or pure soft water. 
The usual portion is 2 dr. to a pint. 

Spibituous Waters. — The spirit employed in 
perfumery should be selected with great care. It 
should be perfectly free from grain oil and other 
impurities. It should be sixty over proof unless, 
otherwise directed. 

Simple Spmrr op Lavender. — Lavender flower 
free from stalks 2 lbs., rectified spirit 8 pints, 
water 16 pints, distil 8 pints. 

Odoriferous Lavender Water. — Rectified 
spirit 1 gallon, essential oil of lavender 20 oz., oil 
of bergamot 5 oz., essence of ambergris ^ oz. 
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Sometimes 4 oz. of orris root are digested with 
the above. 
No. 2. — Oil of lavender, oil of bergamot, of each 

3 drams, otto roses,' oil of cloves, of each 6 drops, 
musk 2 grains, true oil of rosemary 1 dr., 
honey 1 oz., benzoic acid 2 scruples, rectified 
spirit 1 pint, distilled water 3 oz. 

No. 3. — 'Oil of lavender 2 oz., essence of am- 
bergris 1 oz., eau de cologne 1 pint, rectified spirit 
1 quart. 

No. 4. — Oil of lavemler 3 dr., oil of bergamot 20 
drops, neroli 6 drops, essence of cedrat 10 drops, 
essence of musk 20 drops, rectified spirit 1 J pints. 

No. 5. — Essence of bergamot 40 minims, es- 
sence of lemon 45 minims, oil of rosemary 6 
minims, oil of oranges 22 minims, oil of neroli 12 
minims, rectified spirit 6 oz., oil of lavender ^ oz. 

No. 6. — Oil of lavender 4 drams, essence of 
bergamot, essence of lemon or cedrat, and otto of 
roses, of each 20 minims, essence of ambergris 
1 dr., rectified spirit 3 pints, orange-flower water 

4 oz., rose water 12 oz., burnt alum 20 gr. ; shake 
frequently and let it stand six days before filter- 
ing. 

No. 7, Eau de Lavender au Millefleur,-^ Oil 
of lavender 4 dr., essence of bergamot, essence 
lemon^, otto of rose, of each 12 drops, essence of 
millefleur 3 dr., essence of* ambergris 1 dr., recti- 
fied spirit 1 J pint. 

Note. — The oil of lavender in the above 
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should be the finest English oil. That which first 
comes over is said to be the most fragrant. It 
should be kept for twelve months before using, 
either alone or mixed with an equal quantity of 
alcohol. Some makers prefer a mixture of old and 
new oil. The lavender water improves by age. 

COMPOUND ODORS, OR BOUQUETS. 

These are uded for the purpose of fixing the 
more volatile odors to the handkerchief. 

Essence of Rondeletia. — Alcohol 1 gal., 
otto or oil of lavender 2 oz., oil of cloves 1 oz., 
oil of roses 3 dr., oil of bergamot 1 oz., 1 gill 
of extract of musk, 1 gill of extract of vanilla, 
and 1 gill of extract of ambergris. The mixture 
must be made a month before it is fit for use. 

Bouquet de Caroline. — Extract of rose from 
pomatum 1 pint, extract of violet from pomatum 
1 pint, extract of orris J pint, extract of amber- 
gris i pint, oil of bergamot J oz., oil of cedrat J 
oz. 

The Court Nosegay. — Extract of rose 1 pint, 
extract of violet 1 pint, extract of jasmine 1 
pint, spirit of rose, triple, 1 pint, extract of musk 
1 oz., extract of ambergris 1 oz., oil of lemon J 
oz., oil of bergamot J oz., oil of neroli l-dr. 

Bouquet de Flora. — Esprit de rose 1 pint, 
esprit de violet 1 pint, extract of benzoin 1^ oz., 
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bergamot 2 oz., oil of lemon ^ oz., oil of orange 
Joz. 

Essentia Odorifera. — 10 gr. of musk grain, 
civet 5 gr., Peruvian balsam 12 gr., oil of cloves 
4 drops, oil of rhodium 2. drops, subcarbonate of 
potash ^ dr., rectified spirit 2 qz. Digest them 
together in. a close vessel with a heat equal to 
that of the sun in summer for several days, and 
afterwards pour off the essence for use. This is 
an exquisite perfume, and a single drop gives a 
fine fiavor to many ounces of other liquors. 

L^ Grande Duchesse. — Otto of rose 3 dr., 
oil of verbena 1 oz., extract of musk J oz., oil 
jasmine 3 dr. Mix and let stand three days 
before using. 

Eau de Chypre. — This is an old-fashioned 
French perfume, very popular in the time of Na- 
poleon I., and supposed to be named after the 
island of Cyprus. The article sold is made thus : 
Extract of musk 1 pint, extract of ambergris ^ 
pint, extract of vauilla ^ pint, extract of Tonquin 
bean J pint, extract of orris J pint, esprit de rose, 
triple, 2 pints. The mixture thus formed is one 
of the most lasting odors that can be made. 

Empress Eugenie's Nosegat. — Extract of 
musk 1 gill, extract of vanilla 1 gill, extract of 
TonquLu bean 1 gill, extract neroli 1 gill, extract 
of geranium ^ pint, extract of rose, triple, ^ pint, 
extract of sandal wood ^ pint. 

The Guards' Bouquet. — Esprit de rose 2 
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pints, esprit de neroli } pint, extract vanilla 2 
oz., extract of orris 2 oz., extract of musk J pint, 
oil of cloves J dr. 

Fleur de Italie. — £sprit de rose 1 pint, 
esprit de jasmine 1 pint, esprit de violet 1 pint, 
extract of cassia ^ pint, extract of musk 2 oz.^ 
extract of ambergris 2 oz. 

JocKET Club Bouquet, French, — Esprit de 
rose 1 pint, esprit de tuberose 1 pint, esprit de 
cassia i pint, esprit de jasmine | pint^ extract de 
civet 3 oz. 

Jockey Club, English. — Extract of oi^is 2 
pints, esprit de rose, triple, 1 pint, esprit de rose 
1 pint, extract de cassia ^ pint, extract of amber- 
gris ^ pint, oil of bergamot ^ oz., esprit de jas- 
mine i pint. 

Jockey Club, Americdn. — Oil of jasmine 3 
oz., oil of verbena ^ dr., oil of rose geranium } 
oz., oil of cassia 1 dr., alcohol 1 pint^ 

Hui^gaby Watbe. — Rectified alcohol 1 gallon, 
otto of English rosemary 2 oz., oil of lemon 1 
oz., oil of melisse, 1 oz.,oil of neroli 1 oz., esprit 
de rose 1 pint, extract of musk 2 dr. 

Extract of Vebbena, — 1 pint rectified spirit, 
3 dr. oil of lemon grass, 2 oz. oil of lemon peel, ^ 
oz. oil of orange peel, 1 dr. extract of heliotrope. 

Extract of Vebveine. — 1 pint of rectified 
spirit, 1 oz. of oil of orange peel, 2 oz. oil of 
lemon peel, 1 dr. oil of citron or cedrat, 2^ dr. oil 
of lemon grass, 7 oz. extract de fleur de orange, 7 
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oz. extract de fleur tuberose, J pint esprit de 

rose. 

Imiiation Honeysuckle. — Extract of rose 1 
pint, extract violet 1 pint, extract tuberose 1 pint, 
extract vanilla 1 gill, extract tola 1 gill, oil ne- 
roli 10 drops, oil almonds 5 drops* 

Imitation Essence op Myrtle. -— Extract of 
vanilla J pint, extract of rose 1 pint. 

Imitation Essence op Violets. — Spirituous 

« 

extract of cassia 1 pint, esprit de rose ^ pint, 
tincture of orris J pint, spirituous extract of 
tuberose J pint, oil of bitter almonds 3 drops. 

Imitation op Lily op the Valley. — Extract 
of tuberose J pint, extract of jasmine 1 oz., ex- 
tract of fleur de orange 2 oz., extract of vanilla- 
3 oz., extract of cassia 1 gill, extract of rose 1 
gill, oil of bitter almonds 3 drops. Keep this 
mixture together for a month, and then bottle for 
sale. It is a perfume very much admired. 

IiirtATiON OF Essence op Magnolia. — Spir- 
ituous extract orange flower 1 pint, spirituous 
extract of rose 2 pints, extract of tuberose J pint, 
spirituous extract of violet ^ pint, essential oil 
of citron 3 dr., oil of almonds 10 drops. 

Extract of Amber. — Esprit de rose, triple, J 
pint, extract of ambergris 1 pint, essence of musk 
1 gill, extract of vanilla 2 oz. This perfume has 
such a lasting odor that the handkerchief per- 
fumed with it will retain its odT)r even after hav- 
ing been washed. . 
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Lubik's ExtbjlCts. — These are imitated in this 
country by taking the essential oils of different 
odors, cutting them with alcohol, and patting 
them up in bottles the exact imitation of the 
genuine Lubin bottle. 

.No regular formula is followed, but the artiAe 
to be imitated is placed before the perfhmer and * 
different oils mixed and tried till the imitation is 
satisfactory. 

Many of the essential oils, as purchased in this 
country, are adulterated with fixed oils, and thus 
the preparations from them are apt to stain the 
handkerchief; but once or twice filtering through 
magnesia takes out^'the adulteration, and the ex- 
» tract or preparation can be used safely upon the 
finest fabric. 

For filtering it is only necessary to obtain a 
common tin tunnel, which is kept at any tin-shop, 
get some filtering paper at any wholesale drug 
store, fold it into creases so it will fit down in 
the tunnel, fill this partially with magnesia, and 
pour upon it the preparation to be filtered. Ani- 
mal charcoal is also used for filtering, and for 
some articles is preferable to magnesia. 

Of course the less alcohol used in these Lubin 

« 

imitations the stronger will be the extract, al- 
though enough must be used to thoroughly dis- 
Bolve the oils, and render them freely liquid. 
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COLOGNE WATERS 

Derive their name from the city of that name 
in Europe where they first originated. They. are 
composed of various essential oils, mixed and cut 
with alcohol, and diluted more or less with sofl 
water. As thej' were originally prepared^ the oils, 
after being mixed in the requisite proportions, 
were cut with alcohol, and water freely added.^ 
They were then placed in a still and the alcohol 
driven off, leaving the perfumed waters in the 
still, and comparatively free from spirit. At the 
present time, however, the finest colognes con- 
tain little^ or no water, and are composed almost 
entirely of the various essential oils and alcohol. 
The following numerous recipes will serve, to give 
one an idea of the variety and quaJities of the 
colognes now manufactured and sold : — 

Farina's Cologne. — Alcohol 1 gallon, oil of 
bergamot 2^ dr., oil of mellsse or balm 1 dr., oil 
of lemon 21 drops, oil of cedrat 21 drops, oil of 
lavender 21 drops, oil of sage 10 drops, oil of 
origanum 10 drops, oil of nutmeg 10 drops, oil 
of cassia 7 drops, oil of cloves 7 drops, oil of mace 
7 drops, oil of neroli 2 dr., oil of jasmine 3 dr., 
camphor 12 gr. 

Gueklain's. — Alcohol 32 oz., oil of bergamot 
3 dr., oil of lembn 4 dr., oU of melisse 3 dr., oil 
of neroli 2 J dr., oil of jasmine 3 dr., oil of rose- 
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mary 1 dr., oil of lavender 1 dr., oil of cedrat 1 
dr., oil of nutmeg 12 drops, oil of cassia 12 drops, 
oil of cloves 12 drops, oil of origanum 12 drops, 
oil of musk 12 drops, camphor 10 gr. 

DuBOCHEREAu's^ — Alcohol 3 gallons, oil of 
orange 1 oz., oil of bergamot 2 oz., oil of lemon 
2 oz., oil of neroli 1 oz., oil of petite grain 1 oz., 
oil of rosemary 1 oz., oil of lavender 1 oz., oil of 
jasmine 1 oz., oil of melissa l.oz., rose water 4 
oz., orange-flower water 4 oz. ; mix, and shake 
well, filter twice, let it stand fifbeen days, then 
distil, and you will have the most perfect eau de 
cologne that can be made. 

Darran's. — Alcohol ^ gallon, oil of lemon J 
oz., oil of cedrat J oz., oil of neroli J dr., oil of 
rosemary ^ dr., oil of jasmine 3 dr., camphor 10 
gr. 

Cologne Water, No. 1. — English oil of lav- 
ender, oil of bergamot, oil of lemon, oil of neroli, 
of each 1 oz., oil of cinnamon J oz., spirits of 
rosemary and spirits of balm, of each 15 oz., 
highly rectified spirit 7 J pints ; let stand together 
fourteen days, then distil in a water bath. 

No. 2. — Oil of bergamot, citron, and lemon, 
each 3 oz., oil of rosemary, neroli, and lavender, 
of each IJ oz., oil of cinnamon -J- dr., rectified 
spirit 24 pints, compound spirit of balm 3 pints, 
spirit of rosemary 2 pints ; mix, and let stand 
ten days, then filter ,#and it is fit for use. 

No. 3. — Essential oil of bergamot, of lemon, 
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of neroli, of orange peel, and of rosemary, each 
12 drops, extract of cardamom seeds 1 dr., recti- 
fled spirit 1 pint ; it improves by age. 

No. 4. — Essence of bergamot 40 minims, es- 
sence of lemon 45 minimi?, oil of rosemary 6 
minims^ oil of orange 22 minims, neroli 12 min- 
ims, highly rectified spirit 6 oz. 

No. 5. — Alcohpl 1 pint, oil of bergamot, oil of, 
orange peel, true oil of rosemary, extract of car- 
damom seed, of each 1 dr., orange-flower water 1 
pint ; mix, and let stand five days, then filter. 

No. 6. *— Fresh flowering melisse 24 oz., lemon 
rind cut fine 4 oz., cinnamon, cloves, and nut>- 
meg bruised, of each 4 o^, coriander seeds bruised 
1 oz., dried angelica root 1 oz., rectified spirit 1 
gallon ; macerate four days and distil in a water 
bath. 

No. 7. — Sage, angelica, wormwood, savory, 
sweet fennel, hyssop, balm of melisse, sweet 
basil, rue, thyme, marjoram, rosemary, origanum, 
red calamint, creeping thyme, lavender flowers, 
of each 10 oz., sweet flagroot 5 oz., rectified 
spirit 2 gal., water q. s. ; distil three gallons. 

No. 8. — Rectified spirit 8 pts.-, oil of clove, oil 
lavender, oil of bergamot, of each J oz., musk 15 
gr., yellow saunders- shavings 4 oz. ; digest for 
•eight days, and add each of orange water and 
rose water 2 oz. 

No. 9. — Oil of sandal wood 20 drops, tincture 
of musk 2^ oz., essence of bergamot 2^ oz., oil 
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of fdovea 6 dr., oil of lavender 5 dr., rose water 
2 pts., orange-flower water 2 pts., spirit of wine 
(alcohol) 1 gal. ; mix and filter. 

No. 10. — White honey 8 oz., coriander seed 
8 oz., fresh lemon pdbl 1 oz., cloves f oz., nut» 
meg, benzoin, styrax, of each 1 oz., rose and or- 
ange-flower water, of each 4 oz., rectified spirit 
8 pints ; digest for seven days and filter. 

No. 11. — Spirit of rosemary and essence of 
violet, of each 1 oz., essence of bei^amot and 
jasmine, of each 1 dr., oils of verbena and lav- 
ender, of each 1 scruple, rose water J pt., orange^ 
flower water 1 oz., rectified spirit 2 pts. ; mix, 
let stand four days, and filter. 

No. 12. — Honey water 2 oz., tincture of cloves 
1 oz., tincture of flagroot, lavender, and of long 
cypress, each i oz., spmt of jasmine 9 dr., tinc- 
ture of orris 1 oz., tincture of neroli 20 drops ; 
mix, and filter. 

No. 13. — English oil of lavender, oil of clove, 
oil of bergamot, of each 2 dr., otto of rose and 
oil of cinnamon, of each 20 drops, essence of 
musk 1 dr., rectified spirit 1 dr. 

No. 14. — Essence of bergamot 6 dr., of lemon 
2 J dr., oil of neroli, lavender, and rosemary, of 
each 1 dr., oil of orange and nutmeg, of each 2 
dr., essence of cedrat ^ oz., essence of millefieur* 
and of roses, of each 2 J dr., rose water 1 Ib^, or, 
1 pt., rectified spirit 6 pts. 

No. 15. — Oil of orange peel J oz., essence of 
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bergamot and lemon, and oil of lavender, of each 
2 dr., oil of rosemary 1 dr., oil of thyme 20 drops, 
oil of jasmine 1 oz., alcohol 1 pt. 

No. 16. — Rectified spirit 4 pts., oil of berga- 
mot 1 oz., oil of lemon ^ oz., oil of rosemary ^ 
dr., oil of neroli f dr., oil of English lavender 1 
'oz., oil of* oranges 3 dr.; mix well, and then 
filter. 

No'. 17. — Alcohol 1 qt., oil of bergamot 1 oz., 
oil of lavender 1 oz., oil of citroneUa 2 dr., cin- 
namon oil 10 drops, oil of cloves 15 drops ; mix 
and let stand ten days ; 4oes not need filtering. 

No. 18. — Alcohpl 1 qt., lavender oil IJ oz., 
oil of bergamot Joz., oil of jasmine 1 oz., oil of 
neroli ^ oz., oil of origanum 10 drops, oil of cin- ^ 
namon 10 drops, oil of cloves 20 drops ; mix, and 
let stand twenty-four hours. 

No. 19, — Alcohol 1 qt., bergamot oil Joz., 
lavender oil ^ oz., oil of lemon and orange, each 
1 oz., oil of lemon grass 3 dr., oil of cassia 10 
drops, oil of cloves 20 drops ; mix, and let stand 
twenty-four hours, then add 1 pint of pure spirits, 
filter. 

No. 20. — Alcohol 1 qt., bergamot oil 1 oz., 
lavender oil J*oz., citronella oil 1 dr., oil of orange 
peel ^ oz., lemon oil 2 dr., oils pf cinnamon and 
cloves, each 15 drops ; mix, and let stand one 
hour. 

No. 21. — Alcohol 1 pt., lavender oil 1 oz., 
oil of citronella 2 dr., oil of cinnamon and cloves, 
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each 15 drops, pare spirits, only proof, 1 pt. ; 
mix, and let stand twenty-foar hours. This is 
one of the cheapest colognes that can be made. 
To make a perfumed water for wetting the hair, 
it is only necessary to add 1 quart or more of 
soft water to the above. 

The following ure recipes of French perfhmery 
made and pnt up in fancy bottles, and &cid at 
high prices as imported. 

Eau Dk Latende. No. 1. — Mitcham oil of 
lavenders oz., essence of bergamot l^oz., es- 
sence of mask 4 oz., rectified spirit 2 gallons ; 
mix. 

No. 2. — Oil of lavender and oil of bergamot, 
of each 3 dr., otto of rose and oil of cloves,L*of 
each 6 drops, musk 2 gr., oil of rosemary 1 dr., 
honey 1 oz., benzoic acid 2 scruples, alcohol 1 pt., 
distilled water 8 oz. 

- Eau De Maresohale. — Grain musk and am- 
bergfis, of each 20 gr., oils of bergamot, laven- 
der, and cloves, of each 1 oz., oil of sassftfras 10 
drops, oil of origanum 20 drops, alcohol 2 qts. ; 
mix. 

Eau De Millepleurs. — Spirit of cumin 
seed, oil of sassafras and rosemary, of each M 
drops, oil of lavender and otto of rose, of each 
2 dr., iieroli ^ dr., oils of pimento and cloves, 
of each 20 drops, essence of bergamot 4 dr., oil 
of orange 1 dr., essence of lemon 8 oz., essence 
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of vauilla 1 scruple, elder*flower water 4 oz., reo 
tified spirit 30 oz. ; mix and filter. 

Eau sans Pareille. — Musk 10 gr., civet 5 
gr., balsam of Peru 12 gr., oil of cloves 4 drops , 
oil of rhodium 2 drops, salt of tartar ^ dr., alco- 
hol 2 oz. ; mix, let stand twenty-four hours, and 
filter. 

Eau pe Mblisse des Cabmes. — Fresh balm 
flowers 24 oz., cinnamon, nutmeg, and. clove, of 
each 2 oz., coriander seed and dried angelica 
root, of each 1 oz., alcohol d pt. ; macerate eight 
days, and distil in a bath to dryness. 

TINCTURES. 

The following tinctures are chiefly used in the 
compound perfumes. 

Tincture of Balsam of Peru and Tolu. — 
Digest 1 oz. of the balsam with 8 oz. of alcohol 
for some days, shaking it occasionally, then filter ; 
tincture of benzoin in the same manner. 

Tincture op Angelica. — 1 part of the dried 
root to 8 of alcohol. 

Tincture of Lemon, op Oranqe, of Citron, 
AND Bergamot. — An ounce of the fresh peel to 
J pt. of alcohol. 

Cincture OP Musk Seed. — Digest 16 oz. of 
braised musk seed with 3 pts. of alcohol for a 
month, and filter. 

Tincture op Musk. — China musk 2 dr., alco- 
hol 16 oz. ; macerate for a month, and filter, 

16 
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Tincture of Ahbbrgbis. — 1 dr. of ambergris, 
distilled with a gentle heat, 3 oz. of alcohol. 

TiNCTUBB OF Civet. — Bruise J o^. of civet, 
J oz. of ambergris, and the same of sugar candy, 
and macerate in a quart of alcohol for six weeks 
in a warm place. 

Tincture op Vanilla. — Vanilla, cut very 
small, 2 oz., alcc^ol 1 pt. ; macerate for two or 
three weeks, then pour off the alcohol and put 
into the vanilla sediment a pint of fresh alcohol ; 
let stand six weeks, pour off, and filter. 

Tincture of Rhodium. — Rosewood 1 lb., al- 
cohol 3 or 4 pt»; macerate three or four weeks, 
and filter. 

Tincture of Vetivbr. — Take 2 lbs. of the 
root of vittie vayr, cut small, and moisten it with 
a little water : let it macerate twenty-four hours, 
then beat it in a marble mortar ; macerate it in 
Sufficient spirit to cover it, eight or ten days, and 
strain with pressure ; filter through paper, and in 
two wedcs repeat the filtration. 

Tincture of Patchouli. . — Dried patchouli 1 
oz., rectified spirit 1 pt. It is generally combined 
with other perfumes. 

ESSENCES. '^ 

Essences are prepared in two way^, first, by 
maceration, and second, by cutting the essential 
oils in alcohol. The following essences are made 
by maceration, — 
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Essence op Nbroli. — Alcohol J pt., orange 
peel, cut small, 3 oz., orris root, in powder, 1 dr., 
musk 2 gr. ; let it stand in a warm place three 
days, and filter. 

Essence of Lemon. — ^^ AlccAol J pt., fresh lem- 
on peel, cut small, 4 oz. ; let stand, and filter, as 
above. 

Essence op Bbboamot, — Spirit of wine or 
alcohol ^ pt.,.bergamot peel 4 oz., as above. 

Essence op Violets. — Spirit of wine J pt., 
orris root 1 oz. 

Essence of Cedrat.--* Essence of bergamot 
(as above) 1 oz., essence of nerdi 1 dr. 
 Essence op Jasmine. -^ Essence of violets 1 
ozi, essence of cedrat 1 dram ; other essence in 
the same manner. Essences from essential oils 
are very easily and simply made. They consist 
of the essential oil usually cut with*alcohpl in the 
proportion of 9 parts of alcohol to 1 of the oil. 
Thus to make essence of lemon we have only to 
pour into a phial 1 oz. of oil of lemon and 9 oz. of 
alcohol ; let stand three hours. 

Essence op Clove. — Alcohol 9 oz., oil of 
clove 1 oz. This is the common metiKHl adopted 
in the United States for manufacturing essences 
<fll^all kinds. 

Extracts of the same flavors are made by 
adding J oz. of the oil to the proportions given 
above. Thus extract of lemon is composed of 
1^ oz. oil of lemon and 9 oz. of alcohol. 
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Essences are generally colored by coloring mat 
ter being added aLer they are made, as most of 
them are colorless, or nearly so, in their natural 
state, particularly those made from oils. Those 
made by maoeration are slightly colored by the * 
article being macerated, and it is to imitate these 
colors that coloring matter is used in those made 
from essential oils. Thus, essence of lemon is 
colored yellow by corcuma, mentioned in another 
part of this work.* Essence of orange is colored 
orange color by mixing yellow and red together. 
Cinnamon essence is colored by mixing yellow 
and red, having the red largely predominate. 
Checkerberry or wintergreen is colored red, etc. 
Each essence has a peculiar color of its own, all 
slightly varying from each other. Essences made 
by the foregoing recipes will be foond to be far 
superior, though not nearly so expensive as 
those generaUy kept for sale at the stores, as the 
latter are almost invariably largely diluted with 
water, 

AMMONIATED PERFUMES. 

» 
AMMONiATEb Cologne Water. — A fragrant 

and reviving substitute for " spirit of sal volatile* 
Muriate of ammonia 5 dr., subcarbonate of pot- 
ash 8 dr., eau de cologne 12 oz.,oil of cedratand 

* See Colors for Pomades, Pomatums, etc. 
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be^amot, each 15 drops (dissolved in 1 oz. of 
alcohol); mix. 

Eau de Luce. — Mastic 2 dr., alcohol 9 dr. ; 
dissolve, and add to the tincture 30 drops of oil 
of lavender, 10 drops oil of bergamot, and 1 pint 
of strong aqua ammonia. 

Essence for Shelling Bottles, No 1. — Eng- 
lish oil of lavender and oil of bergamot, each 1 
dr., oil of orange peel or of cedrat 8 drops, oil of 
cinnamon 4 drops, oil of neroli 2 drops, alcohol 
and strong aqua ammonia, of each 2 oZi 

No, 2. — Alcohol 1 pint, bergamot oil 2 dr., 
lavender oil ^ oz., oil of cloves 10 drops, cinna- 
mon oil 5 drops. Cut the oils thoroughly in the 
alcohol, then add ^ pint of aqua ammonia. 

Smelling Salts. — Hydrochlorate of ammonia 
8 oz., carbonate of potash 3 oz., essence of lemon 
and oil of cloves, each 20 drops, oil of rosemary 
12 drops, oil of bergamot 10 drops, oil of cinna- 
mon 10 drops, camphor gum 12 gr., alcohol and 
ammonia, each ^ oz. Dissolve the camphcnr and 
oils in the spirit, mix the hydrochlorate and car- 
bonate, first powdered separately, rub together, 
add the spirit, mix, add the liquid ammonia, then 
fill the bottles Immediately. 

ACETIC PERFUMES. 

Aromatic *SpiRrr op Vinegar. — Strong acetic 
acid 16 oz., camphor 1 oz. ; when dissolved add 1 
oz. each -oils of cloves, lavender, and lemoii. 
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Cologne Vinbgab. — Cologne 1 pint, acetic 
acid 1 oz. 

ViNAiGRB DB JovENCE. — Spirit of CQCumber 4 
oz., spirit of storax 2 lbs., strong vinegar 8 lbs. 

VncAiGBB SoBLLiTiQUE, foT deoring the voice. 
— Among speakers and Yocalists it is desirable, 
before commencing the exercises of their voca- 
tion, that the throat be fireed ftom all pitoitouB 
hoarseness. This vinegar accomplishes that ob- 
ject ; besides imparting a tone to the organs, it 
serves to develope the voice. Put 5 or 6 drc^ 
of the preparation in a glass of warm water, and 
gargle therewith morning, noon, and night on the 
days on which the voice is to be exerted. Dried 
squills 1 oz., good vinegar 12 oz., alcohol ^ oz. 
Macerate for two weeks, then press and filter. 

Alcoholic Vinegar, for Fits and Swoons. — 
£qual parts of strong vinegar and alcohol, say 1 
pint of each, ether 2 or B drops. Excellent in 
cases of fainting and swooning. 

Preston Salts. — A cheap and effectual smell- 
ing salt. Equal parts of muriate of ammonia or 
sesqnicarbonate of ammonia and fresh slacked 
lime. Fill the bottle with these rammed hard, 
and drop a few drops of oil of bergamot on the 
top previous to corking. After the corks are put 
in, they must be dipped in melted sealing-wax. 
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SCENTED POWDERS, SCENT BALLS, PAS- 
TILLES, ETC. 

BosE PowDBB. — Powdered starch 3 oz., car- 
mine, or yennillon, to color, otto of rose 8 drops, 
orris powder 1 oz. ; mix. . 

Violet Powber. — Orris powder 4 oz., oil of 
bergamot 3 drops, essence of ambergris 20 drops. 

PouDBE A LA Marechalb. — Oak moss in pow- 
der 2 lbs., plain starch powder 1 lb., powdered 
clovea 1 oz., calamus 2 oz., eyperus 2 oz., rotten 
oak-wood powder 2 oz. ; mix. 

Portugal. — Dried orange peel 1 oz., dried 
bergamot peel ^ oz., cloves 1 oz., storax 1 dr., 
ambergris 8 gr., mnsk'5 gr. ; mix. 

Scent Powder. — Orris root 16 oz., dried 
ccaeia flowers 8 oz., dried bergamot peel 2 oz., 
musk seed ^ oz., cloves ^ oz. ; pound and powder 
all together. 

Sachet a la Fbangipanni. — Orris-root pow- 
der 3 lbs., vitivert powder J lb., sandal wood 
powder J lb., otto of neroli 1 dr., otto of rose 1 
dr., otto of sandal 1 dr., musk pods ground 1 oz. 
The name of this sachet has been handed down to 
US as being derived from a Roman alchemist of 
the noble family of Frangipanni. 

Scented Medallions, /or Bracelets^ or for car^ 
rying in the pocket about the person. — These con- 
sist Of perfumed powders made into a paste and 
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iDOitlded to any desired form before drying. The 
above powders beaten up with mucilage or gum* 
tragacantii answer the purpose. 

Fumigating Pastilles for Burning. — Pow- 
dered cascarilla bark 8 oz., benzoin 4 oz., yellow 
Saunders 2 oz., styrax calamita 2 oz., olibanum 2 
o%., charcoal 3 lbs., nitre \^ oz., mucilag6 of 
tragacanth enough to make a paste; and form 
into conical pastiles. 

No. 2, Incense. — Stjrrax 2J oz., benzoin 12 
oz., musk 15 gr., burnt sugar ^ oz., firisoikincense 
2} oz., mucilage of tragacanth to form a paste. 



THE HUMAN HAIR. 



It is not my purpose or design to enter into a 
long dissertation upon the uses of the human hair, 
nor the purposes for which, it was designed by 
the Creator, Suffice it for us to know that the 
hair is given us ; and the great desideratum of 
most men and women of all ages has been, and 
still is, how to keep it. 

All histories of the human race go to prove 
that the hair has ever been decidedly precarious 
property, and numerous instances are mentioned 
in the sacred Scriptures, showing the fact that 
bald heads are at least no "modern improve- 
ment" or invention. We are told that one 
prophet was so pai-ticularly unfortunate in the 
loss of his hair as to excite the ridicule of some 
wicked children, who were very properly punished 
for their wicked propensity for abusing bald heads, 
by being devoured by a number of bears. It is 
not impossible but that these identical bears fur- 
nished the first ''^ genuine beafs grease" that was 
ever warranted to cover bald heads with a " ri{;h 
and luxuriant growth of hair," though I find noth- 
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ing in their history that justifies me in stating 
such to be the actual fact. 

It will be my aim to point out the peculiarities 
and diseases of the hair in as explicit and con- 
cise a manner as the limits of this little work 
win allow, using plain English language, discard- 
ing and ignoring all professional, unpronounce- 
able, and non-understandable Greek and Latin 
terms as far as possible, which serve only to con- 
found and confuse the reader, and as a perilous 
gymnastic exercise for his jaw in endeavoring to 
pronounce them. 

In commenting upon the peculiarities and dis- 
eases of the hair, I shall endeavor to do so in a 
manner readily understood by all, using as few 
word?, and coming to the point as soon as possible. 
In perusing the numerous and various volumes 
that have been published from time to time, some 
parts of which have touched upon the hair and its 
diseases, I have failed to see the necessity of 
poring over and wading through hundreds of 
pages of uninteresting reading matter to obtain 
the information that could easily have been pub- 
lished upon ten or a dozen pages. 

For the information here published I am largely 
indebted to the works of M. Ruger, Wilson, Nel- 
igan, Cazenave, Albert Vauquelin, and others ; 
and particularly to the excellent work upon the 
hair, published by Dr. B. C. Perry, of New York. 

There is probably no part of the human system 
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SO little studied, so little understood, and so little 
treated upon, as the hair. And in perusing the 
various medical works that have been published, it 
is amusing to note the different opinionH expressed 
and the diversity of ideas entertained by differ- 
ent eminent medical practiticwiers conoerning the 
hair, some of which are diametrically opposed to 
those published by others. Poor outsiders in 
despair may well ask the oft-repeatKi question, 
" When doctors disagree^ who shall decile?" 

Medical writers differ largely as to \he number 
of diseases of the hair, — some desrdbing and 
treating upon as many as eight or'ter, while one 
in particular gravely states that the»^ are but 
three, viz., Alopecia, or falling of theh»*r ; Loss of 
Color, or premature grajmess ; and Pi^^vriasis, of 
dandruff; these diseases being the re*^t of nu- 
merous and widely differing causes. Now, witb 
all deference to this learned doctor's f>jvinion, T 
cannot help thinking that he might, wi*.h equal 
propriety, have stated that the human systens^ was 
subject to only one disease, viz., death ; s^aid 
death being " the result of numerous and widely 
differing causes." It is true that the falling of 
the hair is the only apparent disease to a superfi- 
cial observer; but, very little observation will 
convince any one that the falling off is not the 
disease itself, but only the result of some disease 
of the hair. These diseases are various, and re- 
quire as different treatment as do the varioui 
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diseases of the body, and will be dul}' noted and 
commented upon in their places. I shall first, 
however, proceed to describe the anatomical con- 
struction of the hair and its relation to 

THE SKIN, 

The skin is composed of three elements, defined 
as follows : "The complex fibrous tissue, which, 
with blood-vessels, lymphatics, and nerves, makes 
up the cutes vera or corium ; a layer of bdsement 
membrane investing this, and an investment of 
peculiar thickness and tenacity which is known 
as the epiderrais or cuticle." 

The Corium. — Were we to remove the epider- 
mis or cuticle from any considerable portion of 
the body, there would be revealed a soft, rather 
uneven surface of a pinkish hue, the color being 
deeper in some parts than in others. Under a 
microscope of moderate power it would exhibit in 
many portions numerous small conical projec- 
tions, varying in length from ^ to ^^ of a line. 
(A line is about the eleventh of an inch.) Be- 
sides these numerous elevations on the surface of 
the corium, we should observe it to be marked 
with no small number of depressions. These are 
various in their nature, some being follicles or 
comparatively shallow cavities, having difierent 
purposes, such as to contain and nourish the roots 
of the hair, to secrete oil, etc., while others are 
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regular tubes of greater or less length. These 
tubes lead mainly from the sweating glands; 
through them is drawn off from the system a large 
amount of watery fluid holding in solution vari- 
ous effete substances. There are also sebaceous 
glands, the pfrincipal use of which is, by convey- 
ing upon the surface a lubricating oil, to keep the 
skin flexible, that it may not become dry, harsh 
and cracked through the action of the elements. 
The greater number of the sebaceous glands, how- 
ever, are found in connection with the hair follir 
cles, and pour their oily secretion into the hair 
tubes. All these depressions are lined by cells 
which are continuous with those of the epidermis. 
In the hair follicles they are found in process of 
being changed into the substance of the hair. In 
the sebaceous follicles they seem not to be them- 
selves changing, but they^ serve to attract fatty 
matter from the blood, discharging it upon the 
surface. In the cerumen glands they form a 
waxy matter, which they dischaarge upon the in- 
tegument lining the meatus of the ear. And in 
the sweating glands we find them instrumental 
in disengaging and bringing to the surface a vast 
amount of matter, consisting of a watery fluid 
which holds in solution various substances not 
needed in the systenf. 

Thus, in a few words, the skin is, we find, com 
posed of three layers. The outer being the cuti- 
de^ sometimes called* scarf-skin, and is the 
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part removed by a blister. Beneath this is a 
stratum called the basement membrane^ and be- 
neath this the corium or trae-^kin. This latter 
part is that portion of hides in lower animals that 
is converted into leather by the. process of tan- 
ning, and it is in this part that the bulb or felli- 
cle containing the roots of the hair is sitoated. 

THE HAIR. 

It is well said that the very hairs of our head 
are numbered, and no application can cause one 
more hair to grow than we are bom to have ; any 
more than we could cause an additional finger to 
grow. Each hair consists of its shaft and the 
root ; the former including all that porticm free 
from the surface of the skin ; the latter the por- 
tion beneath the surfetce. The bulb is the deep- 
est portion of the root, and is £rom one and a half 
to three times the diameter of the shaft. The 
shaft in straight hairs is rounded and straight, 
undulated and flattened in the wavy, and spirally 
twisted, and flat in the curly and woolly hairs. It 
consists of, 1st, the oortide or JtJbrous sub^ance; 
2d^ the cuticle; and Sd, the' medfdla^ which, how- 
ever, is often absent. The fibrous svtbstanoe, which , 
constitutes the greater part of the bulk of the 
hair, is striated longitudinally, streaked or spot- 
ted, and more or less colored, except in white 
hairs, in which it is transparent. The color is 
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fsometimes pretty regularly distributed though its 
whole- substance ; at others, concentrated in a few * 
elongated, granular spots. This description of 
the fibrous substance of the shaft applies also to 
that portion of the root which is solid and brittle. 
In deeper and softer portions, the hair plates are 
less rigid, and have the form of more or less elon- 
gated cells, with cylindrical, straight, or serpen<< 
tine nuclei, easily rendered apparent by aseetic 
acid. 

The color of the fibrous portions of the hair is 
due partly to the granules of pigment, to some 
extent to the air cavities, and partly to the pig- 
ment blended with the substance of the hair 
plates. The granule pigment presentsall shades, 
from clear yellow, through red and brown, to 
black. The last mentioned, or difiused pigment, 
is quite absent in white hair, and is scanty in 
clear, fair hair. It is most abundant in the more 
opaque fair hairs, and in red as well as in dark 
hair, — it alone sometimes producing un intense 
red or brown color. These two pigments vary in 
their proportions, but are about equal in very 
light and very dark hairs. ThQcubide of the hair 
is a very thin, transparent pellicle investing the 
hair, and in intimate union with the fibrous sub- 
stance. It consists of but a single layer, com- 
posed of plates arranged like tUes. On the lower 
part of the root, however, thwe are two layers of 
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this caticle or epidermis, the cells of the outer 
» layer being thicker than those of the inner. 

The medullary substance varies most of all the 
constituents of the hair. It is a cord extending 
in the axis of the hair from near the bulb almost ! 

to the point. It is usually present in thick, shcni! | 

hairs, and the stronger long ones, and the white 
hairs of the head, and absent in the down and col- 
ored hairs of the head. The medulla usually con- 
stitutes from one-fifth to one-third of the whole 
diameter, of the hair, being both relatively and 
absolutely thickest in short, thick hairs, and thin- 
nest in the down and colored hairs of the head. 

The hair sacs are flask4ike follicles, extending 
into the upper layers only of the corium, in case 
of the finest hairs, about half way through it in 
case of those of medium size, and even through to 
the subcutaneous tissue in case of the longest 
and . strongest (the whiskers and hair on the 
pubes) . They are merely involutions of the skin, 
at the bottom of which the hair papilla is situated. 
They have, therefore, an external root sheath 
and an external layer, the latter being continuous 
with the corium, and the former with the epider- 
mis. 

The root sheath^ or the epidermic investment of 
the hair sac, is continuous with the epidermis 
around the aperture of the sac, and consists of 
two layers, an inter-nal and an external. The eX" 
temal root sheath is continuous with the malpig- 
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hian layer of the s^in, and rests on a distinct base- 
ment membrane, which, however, cannot be dem- 
onstrated between this and the internal fibrus 
layer of the hair sac, except on the lower half of 
the sac. At the bottom of the latter the cells of 
this layer pass gradaally into the round cells 
which cover the papilla. The inner root sheath 
is a transparent membrane extending from the 
bottpra of the hair sac over more than two-thii;ds 
of it. It is connected extesnally with the exter- 
nal layer jnst described, and internally, with the 
cuticle of tiie hair,- being, in fact, blended with 
the latter. 

Finally, the papilla of the hair belongs to tiiie 
sac, and corresponds to the papilla of th6 skin. 
It is connected with the fibrous tissue of the sac 
by a pedicle. Its surface is perfectly smooth, 
and it consists like the cutaneous papillae, of an 
indistinctly fibrous tissue, with a scattered nuclei 
and granules, but no cells. 

In short, the hair consists of a long, straight, 
or wavy shafb, connected to a root contained in a 
sac situated in the corium, or true-skin. This 
shaft is hollow, like a pipe-stem, as can be seen 
by placing a single hair under an ordinary mi- 
croscope; a light line will be at once noticed, 
reaching the whole length of the hair. The cuti- 
^ cle, or outer covering of the hair, as has been 
before noted, is laid on like the tiles of a roof, 
making it rough and notched, and if a hair be 
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placed between the thamb and forefinger, and the 
finger worked backward and forward, the hair will 
move bat one way, and will soon move entirely 
from the grasp. Hairs withstand patrefaction 
better than any other part oi the organism. \ 

Even those of mammies are foand to be quite un- 
changed, although the bodies to which they belong 
have been dead over two thousand years. Hence 
the hair is preserved as a cherished relic c^ the 
departed. Hairs are qaite elastic. They stretch 
without breaking to neariy one-third more than 
their ordinary length ; and if stretched only one- 
fifth, they contract again so as to be only one- 
seventeenth longer than their natural length. 
Still their strength is great, although they are so 
extensible. A hair of the head will support at 
least six ounces without breaking. The hairs 
readily imbibe water, and as readily give it out 
again ; hence they are sometimes dry and l»rittle, 
and sometimes moist and sofL, according to the 
amount of nioisture the skin or atmosphere con- 
tains. They are also longer or shorter, in pro- 
portion as they contain more or less moisture ; aild 
hence their use in hygrometry. The hairs become 
slowly colored in their development, being quite 
colorless in the embryo, and paler in youth gen- 
erally than in middle age. In the adult, the * f 
palest are the do?miest hairs, which have re- 
mained, as it were, in the foetal condition, while 
the longer ontts are always darker^ and the 
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I 

X 

darkest of all are those of the head, beard, 
and pubes. 

Black hairs are generally the coarsest, and 
blond the finest. On the heads of females the 
length of the hairs has sc^aetimes equalled that 
of the whole body, and the coarsest hairs are also 
found on women. Beards also frequently reach 
down to the waist. 

The hairs are not true cylinders, as generally 
supposed, but present an oyal section, or some 
form differing still more from circular. Those of 
the scalp are most nearly cylindrical in form ; 
nor are they of equal diameter, but fhsiform 
rather, and usually terminatiag in a very acute 
point. Indeed, hairs cut off squarely become 
pointed s^ain in a short time, apparently by the 
wearing away of the more external portions of 
the fibrous substance. 

The number of hairs upon a given extfct of 
surface varies with their color, and the particular 
part of the body. On the same extent of surface 
Withof found 147 black haiis, 162 brown, and 182 
'blond. On a surface ^ of an inch square he 
found, in ease of a moderately hairy man, 293 
hairs upon the scalp, 39 on the chin, 34 on the 
pubes, 23 on the forearm, 19 on the back of the 
hand, and 13 on the front side of the leg. In 
men, closely set hairs often occui? on the chest, 
shoulders, and extremities. At the age of puberty 
a sudden development occurs inJ>oth sexes upon 
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the pubes, and in males on the chin, cheeks, ab* 
domen, and chest also. 

The direction of the hairs and hair sacs is sel- 
dom perpendicular to the skin, but oblique, they 
being arranged in curved lines, which either con- 
verge towards certiun points or lines, or diverge 
from them in two or more directions ; hence re- 
sult a variety of figures which Eshricht terms 
" streams, whorls, or crosses," which are easily 
made out on the median line of the back, chest, 
abdomen, etc. The natural direction of the hairs 
is, in general, downwards, as shown especially 
on various parts of the head. It may, however, 
here be changed by persevering efforts. 

When a hair is pulled out it breaks off just 
above the bulb, and another is produced from the 
latter directly, as at first. Heusinger fcmnd that 
on pulling out the whiskers of dogs they were re- 
prodhced in a few days from the old sacs ; and 
when the hairs fall out after sickness it is proba- 
bly the case, since the latter remain for a long 
time after the hair has disappeared from the sur- 
face. — E. H. Weber. 

' Uses and Physiologimi. EdaMons of the Hair, — 
The uses of the hair are various, depending partly 
upon its physical and partly on other character- 
istics. 

Fir^, The hair is for protection, whether 
against cold or other agents, as on the head, etc* ; 
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against exposure to light, as in case of the eye- 
brows. 

Second, It is for concealment, as on the 
pubes, etc. 

TJiird, It prevents the ingress of foreign 
bodies, 83 in the nostrile, the eye by means of 
the eyelids, and the ears. 

Fourth. The hair gives character and expres- 
sion, as the beard, which is also a protective 
against changes of temperatare in circumstances 
requiring its agency in this respect. A tendency 
to bronchial affections is frequently removed by 
allowing the beard to grow. 

Fifth. The hair is for ornament, as that of the 
head. 

The hairs, like the nails, grow again, if cut or 
worn away ; otherwise they remain at their typi- 
cal length in the various parts of the body. Ber- 
thoMt found the hairs of the heads of femaled from 
sixteen to twienty-four years old to grow about 
seven lines a month, or about three-fourths of an 
inch, nearly. K the beard were shaved every 
twelve hours it would grow from 5^ to 12 inches, 
and if every twenty-four hours to from 5 to 7 J 
inches per annum. Shaving once in thirty-six 
hours would reduce the annual growth to from 
4 to 6 J inches. The beard grows one-sixth faster 
by day than by night, and in eighteen days about 
one-fortieth more in summer than in winter. 
Kolliker supposes that each sac is supplied by 
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the vessels of the capilla with a sufficiency of 
nonnshment to develop the hair to its typical 
length, and to keep the whole hair in a state of 
moisture and vitality, and, if the hair be cut, the 
then superfluous amount of nourishment develops 
the hair till it again attains to the previous 
length. This is equivalent to saying that the 
hair jsacs have the power to develop the hair of a 
determined length, it being also a function of 
each to maintain this length, so that if the hair 
is cut, it again attains to it. In regard to the 
growth of the hair medical writers differ in their 
opinions. Some assert that the shaft grows, 
while others cldhn that the whole growth is from 
the root, and that the shaft is pushed along till the 
hair attains its normal length. Though the hairs 
are not vascular, they are not dead substances. 
Fluids are doubtless diffused through them, 
which serve to maintain their vitality, ascending 
from the bulb through the fibrous portion and 
the medulla to every part, probably by mere im- 
bibation. After accomplishing their object, they 
pass off by evaporation, and another supply is 
afforded. Firom without, the hair can absorb 
fluids only in the form of vapor. The oily mat- 
ter of the sebaceous glands or follicles is spread 
npon the cuticle of the hair, but does not, proba- 
bly, penetrate it at all, nor is there ^xv^ greasy 
fluid afforded within by the medullary cells. 
The existence of air vesicles in the medullarv 
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^axis can arise only from a diminished supply of 
fluids from the sac, compared with the amount 
evaporated. It is thus due to partial drying up 
of the hair. Gray hairs contain more air vesicles, 
and to them its silvery appearance is due. That 
their vitality is not, however, essentially dimin- 
ished, is proved, from the fact that they grow 
rapidly when cut. * 

Thus the hairs live, and must, of course, be 
modified in their development and growth by the 
vital conditions of the skin. The condition of 
the hair is, therefore, an index. of that of the 
skin. If they are soft and shining, it may be in- 
ferred that the skin is healthy and active ; if dry 
and harsh, that it is a collapsed and inactive con- 
dition. Any modification, therefore, in the cir- 
culation of the skin, and, hence, of the blood sup- 
plying the hair sacs, modifies the conditions of 
the hau*. Thus, it may fall out after sickness, 
especially from fevers. In old persons, also, it 
falls out, probably from an obliteration of the 
vessels of the hair sacs. 

The fact that the hairs of the head may. become 
erect under the influence of powerful emotions is 
usually associated with the cutis anserina, so 
called. We should, however, associate it with 
the fact established by Eylandt, that the hair 
sacs of various parts of the body have smooth 
muscular fibres inserted into them, and which h^ 
has termed the arrectores pilL 
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The presence of sulphur in h&ir accounts for 
its peculiar odor in burning. 

Made of Treatment of the ^aiV.— Here i^ain 
we find a variety of opinions among the medical 
fraternity. Thus, while some old, eminent, and 
skilful practitioners advise the use of oils and 
stiff brushes, others, equally skilled, denounce 
both as not only injuribus, but senseless and 
abominable. Doctor Perry, who has probably 
devoted more observation and study to the hu* 
man hair than any other person in this country, 
publishes an excellent article upon this subject in 
his book, which I have taken the liberty to copy 
nearly verbcUim- *''' The bad old custom of harsh 
combing and brushing" (speaking of children's 
hair), ^^ and the copious use of oil and grease, 
still constitute the practice of mothers and nurses, 
with the permission and implied approbation 
of the family physician. How many cases of 
serious diseases of the scalp, in infancy and 
childhood, are directly or indirectly the result of 
this objectionable treatment, it would be impossi-* 
ble to decide; but from the marvellous delicacy 
of the integuments at that tender age, and the 
susceptibility of the constitution, ere its habits 
have become fixed, and its processes part of a set- 
tled routine, we cannot but infer that diseases of 
the scalp must have been produced in this man- 
ner, and that in a vast number of instances the 
disorder must have been terribly aggravated by 
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the same malign influences. Does any sensible 
person, pnce fully satisfied of the infinite deli- 
cacy of the cuticle on the head of a child, imagine 
that so tender a surface may, with impunity, be 
daily raked and harrowed with fine-toothed combs 
and stiff-bristled brushes, and also inflamed and 
irritated with violent frictions and stimulating 
applications? No ; every touch affecting so deli- 
cate a texture should be soft and soothing ; every 
application- as mild as possible." He also recom- 
mends, above all things, cleanliness, and gentle 
brushing of the hair in the direction in which it 
naturally lies. In cases where, from sickness or 
other causes, the hair may have become dry and 
brash, or brittle, he recommends an application 
of a small quantity of tincture of bayberries. 
This, he says, renders the hair soft, glossy, and 
flexiMe, and it has this advantage over other 
preparations, that the oil, -which is its base, un- 
like other oils, animal or vegetable, possesses no 
gummy or glutinous principle to irritate the scalp, 
or obstruct its pores. He recommends, also, in 
cases where the accumulation of scurf upon the 
scalp shows a lack of that activity consistent with 
the condition of perfect health, a wash, consisting 
of equal parts of 80 per cent, alcohol and aromatic 
spirits of ammonia, diluted with a large quantity 
of soft water that has previously been boiled. 
(The object of having the water boiled being to 
preclude the. possibility of any animalcule in the 
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water being conveyed to the scalp, in sach case a 
thing were possible.) He then goes on to say : — 
" Let no mother or uarse commit the senseless 
and tasteless error of plastering down the hair of 
a child firmly to the scalp, and of resorting to 
.some fatty nnguent t6 accomplish Aiis foolish 
end. Of qaestionable taste even in grown peo- 
ple, in case of children the practice is abomin- 
able. It is injurious, unartistic, and absurd. 
Everything pertaining to a child should be as 
free as its own nature." He also recommends 
slight clipping of the ends of the hair, to keep the 
tubes open and allow the escape of the natural 
secretions of the hair, and to obviate the ill re- 
sults that are frequently noticed in the dry and 
faded appearance of the ends, which are often 
also split a considerable distance up the shaft. In 
the treatment of the hair of adults he has nothing 
more to add, exeept to denounce, as highly in- 
jurious, the frequent use of the various shampoo 
liquids used to cleanse the hair and scalp, they 
being, in his estimation, too strong or too harsh 
to be of any lasting benefit, aside from their in- 
jurious tend^icy. He comes down heavily, also, 
on the use of all kinds of hair dyes, particularly 
those that contain lead or sulphur solutions, and 
the silly use of heated irons to curl the hair, — 
the first as being likely to be absorbed into the 
system, and, by its poisonous nature injuring the 
eyesight or affecting the sense of hearing, and 
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the latter as destroying the life of the hair itself. 
In short, his advice concerning the mode of treat- 
ment of the hair, in few words^ is this : First, 
keep the hair and scalp clean ; do so gently and 
without violent rubbing or friction; comb the 
hair always in its natural direction; keep the 
hair f5ree from oils, grease, fancy dressings, or 
any of the various chemical preparations in the 
shape of hair dyes, depilatories, etc., and study 
and follow nature more, and art less, — using as 
a dressing the tincture of bayberry, and as a 
cleansing fluid the wash before mentioned, viz., 
alcohol, aromatic ammonia, and water. All this 
is very well, and good advice in case the hair and 
scalp are in a healthy condition ; but, if diseased, 
they must be treated for that disease as much as 
a disease would be treated in any other part of 
the system. 

DISEASES OF THE HAIR Al^TD SCALP. 

However numerous and varied the diseases of 
the hair and scalp may be, their presence is gene- 
ral]y made manifest in the three following results, 
viz., Alopecia^ or falling of the hair, producing 
baldness ; Loss of Color ^ or premature grayness ; 
and Fityriasis^ or dandruff. 

Alopecia — ''Baldness," says one medical wri- 
ter, " may arise from defective development of 
the formation palps of the hair, or defective dr- 
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eolation in them, or defective nutrition of them, 
or from disturbed circulation in the hair-bulbs — 
and the causes are, hereditary tendency, acute 
diseases preceding, certain diseases of the skin, 
mercury, syphilis, coffee taken in excess, late 
hours, abuse of pleasure, and old age." 

The hair may fall off when the vital powers are 
directed especially to one part of the body, as in 
some diseases, during pregnancy, after very ac- 
tive purgation, in rheumatism and gout, and in 
consumption. * 

Baldness is much modified by sex ; females are 
less subject than males, probably because there 
is more fat in them under the skin than in men. 
'* The scalp of bald persons is very thin, and 
eunuchs, who are generally fat, have remarkably 
long and permanent hair." Another writer ex- 
presses his opinion thus (speaking of the differ- 
ence of sex in relation to baldness) : '* One 
cause of its fttr greater frequency in men than in 
women is, very probably, the style of hat so gen- 
erally worn, especially in thi? country, and which, 
by its stiffness, its form, and its heating powers, 
at the same time banishes all comfort and vio- 
lates the principles of good taste and common 
sense and physiological science." Fevers some- 
times cause the hair to fall off; the hair follicles 
generally remain uninjured, however, and the hair 
eventually grows out again. Alopecia is some- 
times caused by an insect called hair-ecUer, found 
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in the oil tubes and round about the roots of the 
hair. It is also caused by humors of the blood ; by 
skin diseases, scald head, ringworm, etc. ; by loss 
of vitality or vital staanina of the system, and by 
old age. 

Treatment, — When this disease is caused by 
skin disease, such as scald head, ringworm, syph- 
ilis, mercury, etc., which can at once be seen 
by a very slight examination of the scalp, it is 
best to turn the subject ov^ to some regular 
physician for treatment. , If caused by humors or 
hair-eaters, or lack of * vitality and action of the 
scalp, the ren&tjoers (the recipes of which are 
given in another part of this book) can be used 
to advantage. The sulphur dries up the humor, 
the lead kills the hair-eaters^ the glycerine softens 
the scalp, and renders the hair moist and flexible, 
and the tincture of cantharides stimulates and 
excites the vessels of the scalp to action. There 
is no better preparation than this known for the 
falling of the hair, and when this fails the case 
may as well be consMered hopeless. In using 
these renewers, the preparation may be varied 
to suit the disease. Thus, for hair-ecAers^ more 
lead is required ; for humors, less lead and more 
sulphur ; and, if the scalp needs stimulating, more 
tincture of cantharides, etc. Knowing the uses 
and properties of the ingredients, of course 
judgment must be exercised in using them. 

Much has been said concerning the use of lead 
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xv^n the hair and scalp, its injurioas effects Upon 
the eyes, etc. ; but having made inquiries of sev- 
eral barbers and hair-dressers, of my acquaint- 
ance, ^ho have used these preparations for tha 
last two or three years in their business, I have 
failed to find a single instance where any injury 
had resulted from its use to their knowledge. 
True, lead is poisonous, and must be used judi- 
ciously, and so must any other remedy of like 
properties, and, like everything else, its use can be 
abused. I do not wish to be understood as rec- 
oihmending it in oases where there is no need 
of it, nor on sound and healthy scalps. The Ibnic 
Dressing is far superior to any sulphur or lead 
preparations, as a dressing simply, keeping 
the~hair moist and flexible, and heading it to its 
color. To restore gray hair, of course, the re- 
newers must be used ; but the color once restored, 
the dressing^ will, in most cases, hold it and keep 
the hair to its color. 

Again, provided these renewers have, in certain 
cases, been found to produce injurious effects upon 
the eyes, I think the injury was done by the 
sulphur and not the lead. The sulphur, as I have 
before stated, dries up the humor, and might not 
this humor have found its way to the ey.es after 
liaving been driven irom the scalp ? It is well 
known that humor in the eyes is frequently re- 
lieved by boring the ears and wearing rings in 
them, and might not diseased eyes (if there ever 
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^rerp any) caused by the use of hair-renewers, be 
cured in this same manner? 

Hereditary baldness, there is, of course, no 
remedy for, after the hair has fallen off; though, 
had the Tonic Dressing been used in season, the 
hair could have been saved, in many instances, I 
have no doubt. 

Blanching of the Haib. — Ghrayness. — The 
process of whitening of the hair is very obscure. 
Its immediate cause is chiefly a discoloration of 
the fibrous portion of the hair, and an increase of 
the air vesicles ; but how this is produced, is not 
understood. Dr. Copeland aud othei's state 
that the hair usually turns gray first at tlie free 
extremities. Dr. Perry, on the contrary, says he 
has never found a case where grayness com- 
menced at the free, extremity, the portions near- 
est the skin invariably exhibiting the first signs 
of grayness. In examining the various phenom- 
ena which involve or consist of a change, of color 
of the hair, we notice many peculiarities relating 
both to the nature of the change, and the time 
occupied in affecting it. Thus the change may 
be a mere gradual fading, or here and there a 
single hair is- found to have changed, becoming 
gray, or, white with apparent suddenness, or a lock 
of hair turns gradually gray, while all the re- 
maining hair retains its original color; or the 
head exhibits an evenly distributed mixture of 
gray hairs and hairs of the natural color ; the 
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formerslowly increasing in number ; or finally, the 
whole hair of the head and face becomes sadden- 
ly and permanently blanched. Dr. Perry classi- 
fies the causes of grayness under four heads, yIz., 
Constitutional Causes, Emotional Causes, Para- 
lytical Causes, and Premature Causes. 

The ConstUutional Causes are those of old age, 
etc., and he argues that gray hair is then caused 
by the secretion of lime or phosphate of lime in 
the hair. His reasoning is yery ingenious, and 
may be the true theory. Though why euch a 
phenomenon should take place in man alone, and 
not in the lower order of animals, he does not 
state. There is no permanent relief for grayness 
of this kind. White hairs that fall out are sel- 
dom reproduced. Dark hairs turn gray earlier 
than light, and the hair of men sooner than that 
of women. Sometimes it is the beard which 
first begins'to change ; son^times it is the hair of 
the scalp. One may see a man whose head will 
be entirely gray, whose beard has not changed at 
all ; while cases just the reverse of this are also 
common.. In this country men begin to be gray 
from thirty-five to forty, though sometimes they 
are more or less gray at thirty, twenty-five, oreven 
twenty years of age. On the other hand, cases 
are not rare of men who have lived to be fifty 
or sixty, or even seventy years of age, whose 
hair still retained its original color. It frequent- 
\y happens, also, that persons, whose hair has 
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changed to gray at the usual period of life, have, 
after a few years, had it changed back to its 
original color. The philosophy of these changes 
has received the attention of many medical writ- 
ers, but no definite conclusion has ever been ar- 
rived at in regard to it. 

Emotional Causes are those where the hair is 
changed, suddenly and completely, from its natu- 
ral color to gray, by intense and prolonged mental 
excitement, accompanied with agony of spirits. 
This was the case of Maria Antoinette, the queen 
of Louis XVI., — her hair turned from black to 
white in a single night. She passed the terrible 
night previous to his execution alone with him, 
and in the morning her hair was completely white, 
though it was black the evening before. Numer- 
ous similar incidents have been known and re- 
corded, — Mary, Queen of Scots, Sir Thomas 
Moore, and Horace Mann being of the number. 
These phenomena have been considerably com- 
mented upon and discussed by medical men and 
philosophers ; but no definite cause has ever been 
assigned, and the mysteiy stiU remains a mystery. 

Paralytical Causes. — It is well known that 
one of the eflfects of a stroke of paralysis may be 
the blanching of the hair on the affected side. 
This change, so total, sudden5 and irremediable, 
refers exclusively to that side, and includes even 
the eyebrows and eyelashes, the hairs on the other 
Bide remaining in their natural state. Dr. Perry, 
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speaking of this effect of paralysis, says : '^ I 
have myself known two instances of this kind. 
One was that of Stephen Manchester, a lad of 
fine and beautiful organization, who was so on' 
fortonate as to receive a paralytic stroke at \he 
early age of twelve or thereaboats. I examined 
his head in December, 185B, and found it to pre- 
sent a very singular appearance. The original 
color had been dark chestnut, and the whole of 
the hair on one side, in a straight line running 
from the crown forward and backward, was still i 

of that color, but all the hair on the other side, 
including eyebrows and lashes, was completely 
blanched." The other was a similar case of a 
lady in Portland, Me. Grayness produced in 
this manner is incurable as long as the paralysis 
exists. 

PicEMA:ruRE Causes. — The difference between 
premature and constitutional grayness is this, j 

that while in the latter, or constitutional gray- , 

ness, the scalp presents a healthy appearance * ; 

ev^n under the closest inspection, in the former it t 

is readily perceived that the disease is of a local 
character entirely. The scalp presents the usual 
signs of debility of the cuticle, and, in many cases, 
a thick, yellowish fluid is found oozing to the sur- 
face, where it deposits a crust, or pellicle, so firmly 
that it is removed with difficulty. If, however, 
this is done, the cleansed surface is promptly cov- 
ered with another deposit. * Dr. Perry argues that 
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this, as in constitutional grayness, is caused by an 
undue deposit of lime, occasioned by the disease 
in the scalp ; in which opinion he is supported by 
eminent Bhglish surgeons and others. As a rem- 
edy he recommends the Tincture of Wild Indigo 
Boot, prepared as follows : — 

To 4 oz. of pulverized root of the wild indigo 
plant add 1 pint of alcohol diluted with 1 pint of 
soft water; let the mixture stand six or eight 
days in a covered vessel. Moisten the scalp 
thoroughly with this liquid once in twelve hours. 
This wash he also recommends for debilitation of 
the cuticle of the scalp. 

Should this fail to arrest the progress of the 
grayness he recommends a trial of his remedy for 
suppressed secretion, viz., Tincture of Black AU 
der Moot, prepared thus : — 

To J lb. of pulverized root of black alder add 
1 quart of alcohol and 1 of soft water ; let stand 
eight days in a close. vessel. Apply once or 
tmce in the day. 

These remedies failing to produce a beneficial 
effect upon the grayness, he urges the use of a 
strong tincture of green walnut leaves several 
times a day ; and this failing he considers the 
case as well-nigh hopeless. 

DANDRUFF, 

Dandruff is easily recognized by the branny 
or scaly appearance of the scalp. It is caused, 
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probably, in part by inspissate sndoriparoos 
secretions, bot principally by the casting off of 
the oater portions of the cuticle. This process, 
which is continoally going on all otA* the sys- 
tem to a certain extent, is sometimes rendered 
nnnatorally active on the scalp by varioos canses, 
soch as constant irritation and abrasion, to which 
so many subject that surface by the industrious 
use of hard brushes and sharp-tooth combs. Hiis 
cuticulstr desquamation is, in fact, the only cause 
assigned by dermatological writers for scurf and 
dandruff. 

"Dandruff, however copious and of however 
long standing, wiU cease to form after a few days' 
or weeks* faithful use of a compound formed by 
the union of two tinctures, viz., of murillo bark 
and mulberry root, made as follows: Let the 
tincture of mulberry root' be prepared thus : 4 oz. 
pulverized root to 1 pint each of alcoliol and soft 
water, and the murillo bark tincture thus : To 1 
lb. murillo bark finely pulverized add 1 quart 80 
per cent, alcohol diluted with 1 pint of soft water ; 
place the mixture in a tight vessel, and }et it stand 
six or eight days. Equal parts of these two tinc- 
tures united, and applied freely to the scalp once 
in twelve hours, will soon afford relief from the 
more prominent symptoms, and will eventually 
effect a radical cure." — Perry. 
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THE HAIR-EATER. 

" The regions selected by this destroyer for the 
exercise of its faculties seem to be the top or apex 
of the head, and the tract where the hair fringes 
the neck. Whenever it appears the hair becomes 
dry and brittle, a^d, if naturally dark, assumes a 
yellowish hue, or a variegated mixture of the old 
and new shades, and presently begins to,fall. A 
peculiarity of this destructive action is, that the 
hair is never afterwards reproduced. It may be 
that, having eaten its way into the hollow interior 
of the shaft, it poure in some poisonous substance, 
which finds its way to the roots and destroys the 
apparatus employed in evolving the hair, or par- 
alyzes the nerve of the papula that vitalizes the 
atoms which enter into*its original formation. 

" The little pest which is able to achieve this 
deplorable result is of rather a bluish tinge, and 
resembles a nit in size, but not in color or shape. 
Though he triumphs signally over such means of 
a mechanical nature as are employed to remove 
him, he quickly succumbs to a solution of hyd. 
bichlor. [Corrosive sublimate, probably. — Ed.*], 
a few applications sufficing both to destroy him 
and to counteract the effects of his poison." — 
Perry, 

 Hydrargyrj- chloridum corrosivum, or hydrargjTy bichloridum. 
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SCALD HEAD. 

This disease consists of a chronic inflammation 
of the skin of the head, productive of a secretion 
of matter peculiar in its nature, and capable of 
propagating the complaint if applied to the head 
of a healthy subject. At first the eruption is con- 
fined to only a small portion of the head, but by 
degrees its acrimony is extended to the neighbor- 
ing parts, and at length the whole of the scalp is 
eroded and beset with a scabby eruption. Children 
principally are affected with it. It may arise 
from uncleanliness, the want of a due, wholesome, 
and nutritive food, and possibly from bad nurs- 
ing, — at any rate these will much aggravate the 
disease. In many instances it is propagated by 
contagion, either by using s^ comb imbued with 
the matter from the head of a person laboring 
under it, or by putting on his hat or cap. 

Treatment. — The head or part affected should 
be first well washed with soap and water, and 
then the following ointment applied : Fresh but- 
ter 3 oz., white wax J oz., red precipitate 2J dr., 
prepared tutty 1 dr., camphor dissolved in olive 
oil 1 dr. Melt the first two articles, and when 
nearly cold stir in the others finely pulverized. 
Rub this upon the affected parts once a day. Give 
the child sulphur and cream of tartar mixed in mo- 
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lasses sufficient to act lightlj'- upon the bowels, or 
other physic, as mandrake. 

Dr. King highly recommends the following: 
Urine 2 quarts, lard J lb., tar 1 oz. ; boil all to- 
gether 2 hours, when blood warm add 2 oz. flow- 
ers of sulphur slowly ; let it cool, then strain. 
"Wash the parts affected with the liquid, and when, 
evaporated or dry wash with the ointment. 

Also, simmer a decoction of elder with a little 
cream till an ointment is formed, and apply daily. 
Take sulphur internally. This is said to cure al- 
ways. — Beach, 

RINGWORM. 

This is an inflammation of the hair follicles, 
which -'produces a peculiar yellowish substance, 
surrounding the cylinder of the hair, and is seen 
through the outer skin as a minute circular spot, 
not raised above the level of the skin. This yellow 
substance escapes from the ibllicles of the hair ufion 
the surface of the outer or scurf skin, and dries into 
yellow friable crusts, forming a distinct cup with 
an inverted border, around the base of each hair. 
When many of these cup^ join together they re- 
semble the .cells of a honeycomb. Xhe first inti^ 
mation of the coming mischief is in the appear- 
ance of the hair on the diseased spot ; it becomes' 
thin, discolored, twisted, and is at last thrown 
off, in consequence of the disease extending to 
the deep-se.ated structm-e. The spot is left bald, 
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and the disease has probably involved all the tex- 
tures down to the bone. The scalp is the chosen 
site, but the disorder may extend to the face, 
neck, and body. It is highly contagious, and is 
easily communicated by contact, and tow^els* 
combs, brushes, hats or caps afford a ready 
means of propagation. 

Other diseases may be mistaken for this, but 
we must look to the cup-shaped crusts, of a bright 
yellow color, and dispersed; but the most .char- 
acteristic appearance, and one which distinguishes 
it from all other diseases of the sealp, is the dis- 
colored, dry, and twisted appearance of all the 
hairs arising from the diseased follicles. On ex- 
amination these hairs will be found quite loose, 
if gently drawn by the forceps. 

Tb£axm£NT. — The disease should first be iden- 
tified with a powerful magnifying glass, as many 
mistakes have been made ; scaly tetter, and sev- 
ei*al other disorders of the scalp, may be mistaken 
for ringworm, but the mode of distinguishing 
ringworm from other eruptions of the scalp has 
^en before related. 

If, then, we find there is any concomitant dis- 
order with the ringworm, it must first be re- 
moved, then the head must be shaved, excepting 
a few locks in front, if desired ; then apply, by 
means of a short, soft, shaving-brush, all over the 
heed, strong pyroligneous acid, diluted with one- 
third its volume of distilled or soft water ; keep 
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the head wet with it for two minutes, when slight 
and transient pain will be felt at the diseased 
spots, which are immediately rendered visible, 
though they could not previously be distinguished* 
The«e spots>becpme a very bright red, while the 
hni-thy scalp js not affected, unless in particular 
instances, where the skin is fine and delicate. In 
such cases the stimulus of the acid causes a 
universal reddening ; then the acid should be tried 
again in a more diluted state ; every spot is then 
detected, and the extent of the disease ascer- 
tained. A second or third application, with in- 
tervals of three or four days, will complete the 
cure ; once doing so is sometimes sufficient. A 
thick scab is generally the result of this process, 
and the scab should not hastily be removed. In 
seven or eight days the scab rises from the scalp, 
supported by the new hair ; then introduce a fine 
pair of scissors under it and cut it off, when the 
skin at the bottom will be found clean and 
healthy. Examine with the glass, and if there 
are any yellowish spots, or any suspicious ap- 
pearances, repeat the application of the acid. — 
Dr. Jiimies'a Treasury of Medicine. 

BARBER^S ITCH. 

This is a herpetic affection which much resem- 
bles the salt rheum. It is contagious, being com- 
municated &om one person to another, generall^f 
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by a lather brash or a razor in shaving, and is 
attended with heat, itching, swelling, and the 
^formation of eruptions and scabs ; it spreads to 
a considerable extent, which renders it very diffi- 
cnlt to have the beard taken off* 

Treatment. — Discontinne shaving, clip off 
the beard close with scissors; all intemperance 
in eating or drinking, and exposare of the face 
to heat mast be avoided, and adopt a light, cool 
diet ; apply an ointment of nitrate of mercury, 
and wash with a solution of oxalic acid. Yellow 
dock pulverized and soaked in vinegar makes a 
wash said to be an efficient remedy. The " Bos- 
ton Journal of Chemistry " publishes the follow- 
ing as a remedy for this disease : Crystallized 
sulphate of iron 2^ dr., wood charcoal 1 oz. Make 
a fine powder and mix carefiilly. The powder to 
be applied in the evening to the- chin. 

MICROSCOPIC EXAMINATIONS OF THE 

SCALP. 

The actual state or condition of the scalp can 
only be determined with any degree of accuracy 
by careful examinations with a glass. To effect 
this the head must be placed in such position that 
the strongest light possible can be thrown upon 
it. Part the hair carefully so as to expose as 
much of the scalp to view as possible, rest the 
glass firmly upon the head, and place the eye as 
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elose to it as convenience and comfoft will allow, 
being careful to have all the light pass free and 
unobstructed upon the spot to be examined. * 

The peculiarities of the different diseases have 
been sufficiently set fortli in the preceding pi^es 
to enable one to recognize the disease, if any ex- 
ists, upon the scalp being exanained. 

The most convenient and useful glass for mak- 
ing these examinations is one invented by Mr. 
Laban Heath, of Boston, a descriptive plate of 
which is seen on the following page, and being in 
fact a combination of magnifying glass, micro- 
scope, and telescope. Tins very ingenious and 
compact apparatus is sold at No. 20 Washington 
Street, Boston, and can be safely sent by mail or 
express to any part of the country ; and I would 
particularly advise barbers and hair-dressers, who 
intend making the diseases of the hair and scalp 
a study, to have one by all means. The price of 
the whole combination is $5.00 ; that of the mag- 
nifier (figure 8) alone is $2.00. The apparatus is 
well shown in the adjoining cut. 

Fig. 1 shows the glass as put up for sale. Fig. 
2 shows it as a microscope. In using it fbr this 
purpose, it is necessary to have a strong light, and 
have it shine directly upon the object to be exam- 
ined, first placing it upon a piece of white paper. 
This is the power required for examining the me- 
chanical structure of hair, the rough edges or 
tiles of the exterior coating and the light streak * 
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of the hollow interior, or cylinder that extends the 
entire length of the hair, the coloring pigments, 
etc. This power is also useful in making exami* 
nations of hair-eaters. If, on a hair that has 
been detached from the scalp, a small whitish 
speck is seen near the base of the shaft, it very 
probably is one of these animals, and this power 
of the glass shows it at once. The focus of the 
glass can be adjusted by sliding up or down. 
Fig. 3 shows the magnifier, or the part nsed in 
making examinations of the scalp ; is useful, also, 
for various other purposes. This part is sold 
separately for 12.00 to those who do not wish 
for the whole apparatus. Fig. 4 shows it as a 
spy-glass. 

MISCELLANEOUS RECIPES, AND RE- 
MARKS. 

Razor Pastes. No 1. — Prepared putty pow- 
der 1 oz., oxalic acid J oz., gum-arabic 20 gr. ; 
powder and make into paste with water. 

No. 2. — Emery in finest powder 2 parts, sper- 
maceti ointment 1 part ; mix. 

No. 3. — Colcothar and fiour of emery equal 
parts, made into paste with lard. 

No. 4; — Finest tripoli and flour of French 
rotten-stone equal parts, mixed with lard, sperma- 
ceti, and olive oil. 

No. 5. — Jeweller's rouge mixed with lard. 
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TJsed to spread over razor strops to keen the 
edges of razors when dull. 

Red Bottle Wax, /or sealing Bottles^ etM — Coisfi 
mon rosin 4 Ihs., tallow 1 lb., red lead 1 lb ; mix 
with heat. 

Common Sealing Wax. — Shellac 1 lb., rosin 
J lb., vermilion J lb. ; powder fine and melt over 
a slow fire. 

The bottle wax is used to seal the corks of 
various fancy compounds, and is applied in the 
following manner : The wax is broken up into 
small pieces and placed in a tin dish over the fire 
till the wax is all melted; the corks are then 
dipped into it after being first placed in the bot- 
tles. They are then stamped with initials, etc., 
before the wax cools. 

Perfumery is generally put up with white kid 
tied over the corks. To do this properly and have 
the leather smooth, it must be well soaked with 
water and tied on while wet. It dries very smooth 
and white. Narrow red or fancy colored ribbon is 
then tied over it in various styles, and gives the 
article quite a Parisian appearance. 

Fancy Labels. — As the sale of an article de- 
pends greatly upon the manner in which it is put 
up, no matter how good or poor its qualities, it 
will be found in all cases advantageous to use fan- 
cy labels, of neat and chaste design, but gorgeous, 
brilliant, and showy. The article must look rich 
and attractive, and show by the manner in which 
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it makes its appearance that it is a standard prep- 
aration, designed to be both asefal and oma- 
fnental.^The workmanship of the justly celebrated 
firm of Forst, Averell, & Co., of New York, spec- 
imens of which have been liberally supplied me 
to accompany this work, is acknowledged at the 
present time as being superior to that of the Eng- 
lish or French manufacturers, while their prices 
place their labels within the reach of all. They 
can be purchased in any desired quantities, in 
large or small lots, of Thayer & Babson, 43 Kil- 
by Street, Boston, or at the head-quarters in New 
York. Various styles of these labels are printed 
in blank, to be filled out with the name of any 
article the purchaser chooses. 

APPROXIMATE MEASUREMENT. 

• 

For the sake of convenience to those not hav- 
ing the proper instruments for measuring ingre- 
dients of preparations I have here inserted the 
measurements of a few household implements, 
which, though not strictly accurate, are near 
enough for all ordinary purposes : — 

A pint of water weighs 1 lb., or 16 oz* 

One drop is called a minim, 60 make a dram. 

A teacup holds about 4 fluid ounces, or 1 gill. 

A wineglass, 2 fluid ounces. 

A tablespoon, half a fluid ounce, 

A teaspoon, a fluid dram. 
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BOTTLES AND ESSENTIAL OILS. 

These can be found in any desired quOTtity at 
Thayer & Babson's, Wholesale Druggists, No. 
43 Kilby Street, Boston. They keep constantly 
* on hand an extensive assortment of perfumers' 
materials, and their oils are of the best quality, 
as indeed they must be in the composition of 
good perfumery, 

CONCLUDING REMAEKS. 

There is no reason why barbers and hair-dress- 
ers should not manufacture all the articles needed 
in their business. Nor can I see any reason why 
they should not monopolize the toilet trade. It 
is now a branch of the apothecary's business, and 
a- very profitable one. Let the barbers take their 
owii trade in their own hands, cover their shelves 
with perfumery and colognes, hair-washes and 
renewers, "combs, brushes, show cards, etc., and 
they will soon, I doubt not, find a no small addi- 
tion to their income. One of the most celebrated 
perfumers in the world is a barber, now running 
one of the most splendid hair-dressing saloons in 
this country. The course he pursued is still open 
to any barber, and the opportunity equally good. 
No one has a better opportunity to drive a profit- 
able business than the barber. He is really the 
Uair doctor^ and has only to style himself a de'- 
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matologist to be one. People go to a barber for 
advice concerning their hair witli more confidence 

*than t^any one else, and his advice would be 
law, his preparations infallible, did he but use 
the advantage he has, in haying their confidence. 
Energy,' enterprise, perseverance, and a judicious 

.confidence in one's own abilities^ is all that is 
required to insure success. 
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" generU Instructions 113 



SbayiBgsoap 

** powder. ; 

" pABte. 

" U4ald. \ 

** cream *. 

SUks, woollens, and cottox^ 

method of cleantngr 

Smelling salts S 

Spirituous waters 2 

plains to removet 

Straw, to bleach < 

Sun, danger from exposure to 

heatof I 

Sunflower, virtues of ^e 1 

Thehaireater .«.2' 

The human hair 2^ 

The human skin Sj 

Thyme 2: 

Tinctures 2^ 

Tinware, to mend 3 

Toenails, ingrowing 2 

Tonic dressing 17 

Tonio lotion 17 

Tonqninbean 22 

Treatment of the hair. 26 

Verbena, extract of 23 

Vorveine, extract of 23: 

Vinegar... !• 

Waterproof composition for 

leather. 4i 

Wartscmdcoms 2; 

Washes for the hair ^l%& 

Water, putrid, to render sweet. 41 

Wax for bottling 16 

Whitewash 46 

Whooping cough, remedy for .. 29 

Windows, to crystallize 46 

Wintergreea 220 
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